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li^place^i %siem ike World* 



I^rth wtre to that on ivhich 

it revolves at fnvisM'lH^ dOiii^have the of dif- 

pbang the OQeali, pmwcing man^ othtr ffroit changes in 

the economy df the,|^be)M(tinHitii: to tho&«4?f we tiifeover 

fo many trace^in ihc iitiemr df tjlie'earih. TeiVe^tmift be per- 
mHted*to4ayi that a change in the po|5^|pM'p| thil Edrth*a axis, 
wholly kifumciieiit to accpuut i^r a great peppfr^bn o^Mit phenome^ 
na of geolc^y. As an examplf, we iftay iiittance.rhe vertical or 
highly inclined pofitton of ibeds of 'rotk, that have all the appear, 
ance of being depoUted by water, and nevettheleCs )k»w make 
angles of 70, uid evSn'^O dt^gr^a^ wiUi the hdtistoiv ]^o difr 
pkJiig of tlic £Ath*s axis affords any explanation <ff this fad:, 
which is fo general in ptimitiye countries, and fo often to be met 
with^en in thofe that are confiderid as of fecondary origin. 
JVSai^y other phenomena might be ftated that are inconfiftent with 
the^inreqeding hypothefis, or which at lealif admit of no explana¬ 
tion lirom^ir, and evidently point to the adioti of a.caufe refiding 
in the Earff) itfelf, fhongh pf a natnxe ^not to be determined. 

Perhaps w^h this, whatever it nigy he, theadion of fome exter¬ 
nal caufes^ fitch as are here mu$|;i!)he combined, in or¬ 
der to explain tbs pnffent ooaditiiiin of the fiiFfaot,i 

The theory of tne Wontfby piatieis comes next 1 dmd begins 
with the Moon* * 

* llle Sun acts'Uneq^ly* diffnent directions, on the 

Earth and Mopn; arNft thaS cliveriity'^ acfkm, inequalities 
must tiecessarily %iisein the Htnar inotioot] diSptndhig on the respec¬ 
tive positioits of the |^oon«apd up. To'tUbtqnnine dbese, we must 
at the same timecoftsidler ilie mutual actions snd motions of these three 
bodies, the Sun, tW Earthy and the Moon. *niif constitutes the fa¬ 
mous problem of the tha^ideliodtesi, the exfct solution of which surpasses 
the powem of analfihf t fromldie proxisnity. of the hSoon^^om- 
pared with fis, distance 4om ^"Sun, and m)m the> comjs^tive 
smallnesaof ite hmei, oh appho^aiapt may be obt^ip^ extremely 
near fbc truth, IMtrtfaefess, the tmA dahfXiefaaid^s iS necessaTy 
to inv^^te all the tepphs, #eiuiible. Of 

bhis, jf^mrst steps thail were madkt bxfps aixum ^ 

jHuler, Clairaut;,'W Dalembxrt* vbo retplt 
ifllmMf the same time, afrt ^ ,fanffttmogf by t 
WhoM ffie motion of the hl^ 

l^ars to km obscrviti^l Bcm wbKh daii^t imncludcdf that 
the kw of btnmetioa was not quite so simple ih hssd'Dwl CbMkgined t 

*‘7 * ’ xnd 

■ .5* ■ r , 



d sufficient 
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gravita- 
grea* as it ap- 
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and he &uppoMjMl; to consistof two p^rts, ope vary ig inverselr as &c 
squares the ^stances, arid aemible'<nfly-at the grett di^t^nct of 

the planets frota ^ Sunt and that the o^Irt* inerea^ini; in a great¬ 
er ratio 34 the df^tanre dl|iiiphed, hecairw terjunMc th<«*di unce 
of th% Moon %)m the jCattm This oeaici^^ wasVchemcii ly- op* 
posed bcBudbn: he maintained, that tfince^ibe pni||<>rdi.d Uws of 
nature ^uld be the mosi poslib|e» thep could on^jr depend on 
one m^ulust iHjdr ejcptP^^ todTofte, itoust consist ci one sn- 
gj||>4emi. Thi^ consideration should ^ do^t lead us not to com¬ 
plicate lUb law of attraaion* bxcept in dads of extreme necesMty : 
at the same ttpe, our Ignpiance res^cdoj^ me ^nature of tins force 
do&s not permit uslo prodounce With'cei^abtjfrus to the simplicity oF « 
Its exprei^ioo. * IT. 67—*489. * 

We pass over the periodical inequalltiiff^ of tile Moon, which the 
theory of 'gravity has enabled odr authoiL td determine with great 
exactness s and we go on (o consider the sehilsr equation of the 
Moon, US' the part m the theedy of that planet* in which his m- 
vestigations have bfen most jpurticulwly succesM. ^ 

* Halley first te^^tjted this equation, which Dunthdm ami May¬ 
er have ennfinueo by a profound disf^on of the observations. 

1 hese two learned astronomers have proved, that the mean motion 
of the Moon canpot be reconciled with modem observations, and 


with the eclipses observed by the Chaldeans and Aiabians, Tbi'y 
have attempted to* represent tiiem, by adding tsk the mmu iongittulLs 
of this sat^lite a quantity {hoportional to the squat« of the numher 
of centuries ^lapiira bef^ or after the year 1700, According to 
Duntliorn,^is quantity is 10" foi the first contnry. The Arabi 
an observations which have been chiefly made use of, are two ellipses 
of the Sun and one of the Moon, observed by Tbn Juni$, near Cai¬ 
ro, towards ihd ciftl of die tenth clfitury, and exlracted soibe tjrnc 
ago froi^ atnanuscript^^ this astronomei, existing in tlie library at 
Leyden. Doubts have lisCn concerning the reality of tliese qclipset; 
but the translation which M. C^aussin has lalelv made of the part 
this valu ible manuscript which contains the observations, has Uism* 
paled ihesO douhts: »t has, moreover, mad? ns^acqiwintcd wnh 
tweuityi6ve*dther e^pses obsci ved by the Arabians, aw whicli cc^- 
fiim^lh? accdkmmon o£ the mean motion of the T'he lu¬ 

nar mil^on is jfe0rtfore aeCeSerated since tlic time i!>f die CbSildeans; 
and the Arah^ observations being madetm the internal that sep li- 
rates them» ^ confirming this «upp<»«tion, it impossible any ledg¬ 
er to ouesiiiina ^ trudi ot ft. 

* fvhatis the cense of this phenomedbn ? pdfies the theory of 
univtt^Mvk&tiodw. which has so well explaiMd die numerous in- 


uni vet^jgiavv^ca^ which has so wi^ explabgq^ 
equaltfm ofv-tiie Moon, account likewise Forets set 


i^nlar variation^ 


thing btthwftl 
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rv^r^^tu; 


ikFS: 


fetth, that 
^ sfe- 
trt dtf- 
of an 
^orre- 
'.jfravi- 


ter waitJsi^Ust jso-fb^afe«a^ «‘^^^^eiks cau^*. 

fie^ar fr^ike ncti(^‘^ t0i StLn up- 

mt ifa^ ecccntft^^^ihc ter- 

re<it%kA orkifff' A'itra^’^colject 

tbaf tJuS «%?ibej!U& 

£WTnii'0t6''^ii^^tiC>&‘'''^ tb^‘ 'I^T^i^i^'l the 

sameill^iSSi'iiSe^ &'• ‘Manei -Ind the 


same^yjfat inclu\a'^i^<!^!^?li:,^<l&ed ‘|rTani^"ind the 

? ositf<^Sw itp nodes 8wd oi|Jtk perifelib^V/^^^ifc#sa^ 
t alfto b^.con»dei^^»^t<thie‘^tton^1^ the Moon 

drmbishest’jttf ^ ks^al^nh^;i^oclt 7 , ‘diat thfe numerical co- 
efUda^tiTaries reciprocally aat tfejdl^e (rfj t^#.di^eee of the Earth 
froMi'-lthh Sun. •j^fow^ri4lfexpstndiwfth^#||(^^ power of the 

di5ta^'iii»''a .series-|riiwged:'.-aM»^i«^i;!^'cosines of 
motions o|^;^ for 

xUHtjr.the ^chzivi&^lj^^^ik of'd^rfwYe^|p4'<h!n^|^-||^»i^hat this 
series: ctoibrns « terin-e^al. to of ^ square of 

the eceeutricity of this ci^t. cThe w^e diminution of the 

angui^^velocity qf tejm eqjOkl to the 

17^h part of ^is velOCTtfjf^ultrpsS^ square 


of^^^uare of 
ii(m w^e diminution of the 
tejm eqjOkl to the 
rikoi #ki!|es hi^ ^ square 


srould-be 

that |hk,anot«qi^Vdl bis i^el 


qn df .■tbe,'|^^4fe,. it'^ 

dii»i#^es, 
s' to 
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nothing tQ « 4 d diminishing from thence'to rt^iiig ^ 

again. / ii; m;^ipo>consym^d-.as tha effect of <^sfuVbingJp>*IC,e 
of-tl]iff|ilane 49 ^iS^ainishalig c% isccentridty of,; the Eartl/s l&adw> / 
atvt tht» fraii^l^d thnOugiiitic Saith Moon. Tlie: ^ 


vcstigatiOff ^ it isijeihajpfTtl^dmJfed in pliysical 


astrdnumy, a( icdi^usioh at 


llie uitoac profm^l^ 


us,:it-,^a» 


the assistance of 
^i^’tO?;jarrive. 


'fhe i^f .'^’^J^od's acc'eWatioh,'and 


but mejrely a pc- 


the ptoof is'i^t a^'ct, ^ ^ ^ 

^riodieah^quwrty,' is^’a ,gre(|t;il&p|;ln';t]^e Jluj, osofpliy of the hea¬ 
vens. "angular 'velocity^ 

which iflws bhepoajMon^ee'fned.40 11 ^^^ sbgi*g^»* constant dt-- 



diminij^ihg,/and tha’t th^c vm^,’ariiong!'.'^ ,'pf 9tir^ sys¬ 
tem, J^leniency to descend of gravity blf the whole, 

wiiereiheir hnioii must finally^ tei^iajw^tho present order of na¬ 
ture, -To this i^histrophej^ ^ elcgimt ahd' philosophic jroet has 
beantifuUy allaih^>'V . ''\ ^ 4 - 

*, Rdll'OSt^yd^ s^rs» exulifth youthful primed- 
Miirfc wim bright curves the printless^steps'nf'.time; ‘ 

Near and more ne^ >'ouf l»atny„cars appro«iich, , 


.#• 



iPrkihas’^^nf Silken sistoes oMie ^dd 1 
'.■:4itkr srft^'S’tarfrom heaven’s high arch shall rush» ; 
, fJims sink on suns» and s^tems crush ; v- 

A Headlong, eatinel^ to bne dark, <s«httre fall, 

' And jU^'ath, aftd Nlglit,. and Chaos mingle all! 

, Till o’er tlie^^^peck, emerging from the storsa, ' 

- ltnoiOrtat^|?atO?jB,lifts her changeful form ;• 

Mounts fnrnn h^ mneral pyre on wings of Ihtme, 


> ^ L 


And soars and slilneSratbtlier and the same M \> 

' ^ Botanic ^ 

dhy <ii ;1^atureiis, however, more ,tb^t \44idh 

tip to t land the sdR*-, 

brajisf ihas a tt^fe^Hin>e^^rtclifeiio« * 

thalil ^ ift00i^^ d|/'t]bf poet has beep ahl^ tbiittaiiftr • ^The cou- 
sUpt^jtff'^awi&J;amid affthe change#^lifit findcrgoesj; is^iipheM 
"Mutation 6f <h^ changcfi'^whllih-jp^^atibeS'^'eMh its ■ 
^IbrceS it to reielir in a'jsoiiesilisdtiwfetirh^ reduces' to 

i is p:^ianiMVt,’'1l 

IV*** •■'Ah -,* • ‘’Am 


t^^im^-^themselves 

il^fnitfiit ir fihti 1 * 


are‘p»{*TOly^W^g''i' ^iSd^hevc^^ 

not tfy enitljrgihk &m .th 


Pb#er 5 Wfiiiier IS tm 

* V ', ZrfSHtsti * 
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th WoirU. 


Jfan. 


^om of its AuthpT|ia«> provided an ai«|idote to rwders 

aU renwdidS'^oecessaty. ^ ^ijr* 

’yp'c re^ftt wt cannqt file dtfcuf- 

lane* 
vifis 
andiron# 

f4iga4iae tb^orill zwver 4reamt 
g<^ W 44(ie)y>#l6f(a^f^ indqAaJirie# 
iucw aiS^n dnone anMher. 



thought 
could b& dtiteim: 
that the cakutufi 
m their mol^h 



coo6<ii.red in addition to al! the mewretkai dmqslties which 
the ccmiplicated fyfteoi of ^fc ftcondaij planets pre&iits, there 
is one arifing front our powers Of wfervation wnfdh it require# 
great time and padenoe to Ovt^eoyqpp, the fuecefe of this inwsitiga- 
tiofl 1^1 be con6<ftred a$ 40 kfs ctrottable to the aftrohoe^ chan 
thie mitthemaciipMO. The tiaies of the eclhilbi of the vMhtes* 
the moments of tUi,h immeriions mto tbd mallow Of or 

of thtit emergence Trom it, are the odjly at which the 

piaceaof the latelhtes m their orbits can be Stccomtd^ determined. 
We have not, thcrefsic, the pjswer of obferving a Cdtellite in all 
faint# of it# orbit dunng^the faiite revoluttOS^ ^ WO have with re¬ 
gard to the other planets. We rouft weit, m ot^ to have a com¬ 
plete feileaof its poAtions, tdi thefpcoeSQQ*oow^pitS*'W^ obh- 
fervatious at all pomts m its oihit, end hef^e dim ^^B^culty 
of finding a fet of obferr^ationa'^|I4( ;|dfbk of oompanfod With the 
coimltthons of the calculus. ' 

it» fipg of turn is one of 4he»grlf#hs(l«anpmahes in our 
fyftdd $ a!l#d ouf auditor’s remarks on it are higldy curious and in- 
toeeiling;. * # 

* The t>f Saturn, as has b^eU'sho^ hr the Hitt hook, is form¬ 
ed of two caQCgnbk rings ot veiy small thtekness. By what mS- 
chmism dotliem rmgs. tustam chemsefires round pumetf It is 
not probaUlS that t^s should take pUce frmM th# lample adffaestom of 
tlwlr particles I |phcef isexc this the ease^ th# pom nearetttO Sa- 
tiuh, snilcfhid by dbie oOnstmtly reneu^ actidA of JpdVtty, would 
be at IciigdMetacIted fromitngs, tnswidblc 

ditnmutigfllriaaUT dipljppimr, like alijM W tktiim which 
plad e tpnimst Mfc ji etieft of extemul caub^ 

I^ee mpjiqtt thw tmlWit aqd obly bt the 

.1« dds Jt ir req^^ to ipppm them 




bquilftirium. 


^sedof^a roptcOtj 
He, ,md,Jas«bg thiot 



round 4i|t aais,|ief|^d! 



igaldbrce 



i8lo. ^jtem the World. 
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* Let us ij#gm<r. ® honiog«ncou»-fluid sprea^ round Saturn in the, 

form of a rih§. pd let us. ^ what ought to % for ^ to 

reraaifl in e4^ua|r|tlim»^ wns^guenctf <^ i^e ituntuaY attracttoff of/- 
its p»tiide^.'cf thti^ gravitatimi towar<&.^^hs|||^i^£^ their‘cen^fl^T 
gal force* difou^ thi. eentee of..TOealj j| ^liit Jflaue is imagin¬ 
ed to^ssi iKipendicular tp ^aiiof ^t|on of the ring, 

by thtfr phme» is what jpgbaUi'^all .Analysis 

proves that if the,ma^^^e of. prc^orjtlon to its 

distance froin^l^centre of is 

possible wheuile genera,ting curg!.!? an elfipsfe tif ^hich .^e greater 
luis is dir^ted towards the oentie. of the ,/pfhe duration of 

the roltadon ofitSthfe liing, is nearly tl^e^pStp^hs or; the revolution 

of a satellite, moved wct^rly at the of |%,i^tre of the •" 

gencrating4»mp5c. And tn^ duration is ^out four hours 

and a ^ird, for the intmojrjrung. byobser- 

vadon this result, to whi^'l ha!l he^ ccbdocied by the thei^'of 
gravitatfch. • II. 13&-*-54L,t • __ ,/ * ^ / ■. ■. 

Wtdl^Et roHowing ^br aUthdi^in* ^U ; very cudbus expranatlon 
of th#fi|^ib:of the Earth'and phtifets,-we shall -only 

adtl mUk ^his booh-fW is in theiftt chantermt the ^subject 
of Universal CJrsivttidoii ■ ;;;';''5=?;, , 

* The inoti6ei^#f the Earth* ^which had obti^cd thp assent of as- 

tronomers, frout^^e simplietty with whidr. it l^rplained the celestial 
phenomena, has Te^dvpjljf -flroip the principle of gravitation, a new 
confirmation, which ^uictmnbd it jto-^e hf^est degree of 'evidc^e . 
of whtch.t;4pl^icad^raiibitce is ;imsce|ptilde. We may increase the pro¬ 
bability of^meoryjt^Sitheflby ditthnishisw the jpsmher lof hypotheses 
on whtd) ip» rests, oc, by auglnentih^ me - UUthb^ of ^Mmynena 
which it explains. The prpiciple of gravi^ hats ptoenred these ^wo 
advantages to the tlmory of die mQlioo.of the Earth. As it is a iubces- 
sary consequence of ^ it adds no new suppostUon po this tbeovy; 
but, to explain die appa^ljnotion of the stars, Copernicus.admitted 
three distinct mbidons, one round the sun, another rotHhi itself, and 
a third motiem of its poles rbdhd diose of the ecliptic. The. princi¬ 
ple of ^vimtion tpaluiffi ^em all depend on one motion impve^^ ’■ 
on Esufthi ;io‘a directit«|;|BOt passing through the ceptre^ gravi-. 

ty. jih'ci^Aaeqitf^ it'revolye^ refund ^e flun, and . 

on ax^'i lt alt die same time takeij ^kflattenftd form, com- 

press^kt thi^ll^^ ; bkd die aii^on of tbe'Skh apd Moon upon this, 
figm^ slow ipcdp^^ its pol^ jiOund the poles( the 

eclipti^l.;;/ dimoyery . praucifde Isa4 iiien,*i:feduce4^o t|ie 

leasj; ^ s^Poutions on which .Copernicqs foundect 

his 5^fo^w;,'^^Sas, .besiiSe^ me this^ then- , 

ry wijh ' wuht^'- i^'-the ellipticity of*, 

1 ^^^ b^hich the.plaoets and comets‘fol^w 
in thiFrev(»utidifJHpjfdj!me St^tj^thei;^iekidar aid periodic 
lities^the niunbeSw ii>k 9 uatldei», 5 d' thk'Mooh, of the sat^Uer*. 

of itoiter,—the'‘feece«|i6n of the eqkiujMces,—^^e lartatton of .^ ltfer- 
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On passage we have to observe, that though there be 
^eat weight in the argument which it contains, yet oup opinion 
inust not be determined but by comparing the* evidence on both 
sides, and examining the various fragments of mathematical sci¬ 
ence, so unaccountably scattered over the peiiinsuU ©f India. 
If, for example, ve couJdj admit the astroBoniy of that country 
to be derived fri^m .Creecefor Arabia ; yet, how can we accour.v 
for the ratio of the circumference to riie diameter of a circle be¬ 
ing more accurately know>' to tlio Brahmens than to the geometers 
of the western world ? ]>v tfie former, it was stated to be that 

of S.141G to I, at a time i'hen an osprosslon, equally exact, was 
not known in Europe, hl.my other things miglit be mentioned 
that are very inconsistent with the opinion, that tlie science of 
India v/as derived from the 

But to conclude,thev^c remarks—We ape great reason to con¬ 
gratulate the Euglisih reader on having this excellent work trans¬ 
lated Into his native i.'.'icuage. The translator is not one of those 
men who, ignorant of the subject of a book, and knowing only the 
language of it, ave fieijutntly employed in works of this kind, 
Mr Po»)d i? a mathematiciai’ a-'d an astronomer, and fully cap¬ 
able of undt and v.ihii’ g the discoveries of his author. 

We think, sometimes h<- hn^ aJlevred too literally to the French, 
and has, m one nr two insuinc'^.^, injujed, bv that means, the 
perspicuity of the reasoning.' lai?, however, does but rarely 
occur. The translation, on tJie whole, is well executed j and it 
adds corivsiderably to tlie com^ovt «f the EncHsh reader, that the 
numbers in which angles and arches are expressed in the original, 
' according to the new dcc.in.d form, are given at the bottom of 
Vhe page in the old iK'sagv’simal notnioii. ^ * 

Fame never falls to excite dnvy, evep when it is of so tran- 
scendant a kind as to set ir.c jmr: ssor of it clearly above all Ijis 
contemporaiics, Jjapl/C'‘ IVw riyals; and Lagrange, ».■> f.ir 
as we know, is the only nim now living, who may be fairly 
placed by his side. Yet there ai" strong symptoms of envy a- 
gainst this illu^triCjas man, that have of late Ijroke out among 
.©urselves, and are clearly niariifc.stcd bv the excessive and inde¬ 
cent exultation, occasioned by the ilctcction of a small, and, it 
may be,' only an imaginary ermr, in a work where the objects of 
pr-ifie"are so great and numerous, ^ds reflection is suggested 
by a so. >'1 pamphlet, vvi'ich we have just seem, professing to bo 
an cx iiitna-ion of LapJ.ice’s th-cry of cap’lloy action, as laid 
dowo 'll t* o H)';. hook of his Mcr/inuigue Celeste, We have not 
bad I ’ ”r If nrak'* ourbt Iv'V* v,'e!l acquainred with the argu- 
menr »/ t’d- exandn^ ion ; and, win thcr it be sound or unsound, 
i - not v.Jut we are now to cou.'jider. What cannot for a mo- 
* meiiJ 
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ment be concealed^ and what must instantly strike every reader,' 
is the bad taste, the petulance, and insolent tone with which 
it is drawn up. A coarse and unsuccessful attempt at the Iudi> 
crous, and a vulgar display of what the authot* mistakes for wit, 
must disiust every lover a( calm and philosophical discussion, 
and w?ll make us, we must confess, feel some regret, if we sliall 
ultimately find sound argument am} accurate reasoning holding 
farfihar intercourse with such unworthy associates. 

We have seen some other publications, in . which the 3 am% lllibe.. 
rallty prevails; and, we doubt not, that these authors consider 
every reproact^ directed at Lanhce, M so much praise that must in¬ 
fallibly be applied to theinseir''s. Vfi'h respect, however, to tlio^ 
subject of capillary action, and Laplace’s theory of it, we must ob¬ 
serve, that the errors pointed o'.t by the author of the examination, 
are rather in the language empioj^td in describing the theory, than 
i'l the the('rii^ The theory consists of*two parts. 1. That 

t^Te combiMatinu of the gravity of the water with*the attraction of 
the glass, pr( auces in the water, within the c.ipillary tube, a sur- 
fiic ‘ that is not level, but that is concave upwards. This remark 
is due to Clairaut. 2. I'hat the ring of water thus formed round 
the edges of the capillary tube, and sustained by. the combmed 
forces jusi mentietied, by its attraction on*the water under it, 
lightens the column cf that wMter, and inclines it to ripc in the tube.'t* 
Thi-i is the true &tatejn^nt of Laplace’s theory; and tlicre la cer¬ 
tainly none C» that contradiction between the two proposition?, 
oi which it consists, that the author of the examination would 
have us to btdieve. We acknowledge, indeed, that we are not cf 
opinion that this theory is complete; and we are persuaded, that 
il.oiigh the actifjn £<iip||||scd in it may be true, it is not the only 
action bv which the suspension of the vnter is produced. 0ur 
reason fur this opinion is derived from some facts that seem to 
have escaped Laplace himself, as well as his critic, but which we 
cannot e’jt..r on in this place. Another opportu.iity will probably 
occur, of considering this subject at more length. We promisi^ 
our readers, that with whatever success our djccussion may be 
iiccompaniedf it shall at least be brought forward in the spiric 
and temper.that we conceive to be essential to philosophical in¬ 
quiry ;—on the one hand, w'ith the respft t that Is due to genius, 
—and on tliC other, v i.h the freedom of thought which is due- 
from every man to himidf. 
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Art, X. •Mnnotres rfe Phfsique et dc Chimiet de la Sociefe tVAr- 
‘ ami. Tomt* 2 . ifvo. pp. 500 . Paris> 1809 . 

TjC 7 ‘E refunic, wirfi much fatisfa^lioiti, our account of the labours 
of this new and a 6 kive alibciation. The prefent 'folume 
appears to rife cdnfiderably li} importance above the former. 'Po 
the lift of membei» is now joined t!ie nanae of Malus, whofe ti?m- 
nmnicaTions niuft be deemed peculiarly v iluable. The fociety ap¬ 
pears duly to appreciate this recent acquiiition j and we are charm¬ 
ed with the dawning profpeA of having the more recondite pro¬ 
perties of light at lail detertfd and fatisfaftorily explained. 

In estimating the progrefs of fcientillc difeovery, it is expedient, 
rot only to mark the fucceflHe fteps by which it is carried on, 
blit to notice the doubts and JmperfciJions w^'ich often aftedt 
even the mod improved departments of knowledge. Oi*t felec- 
tions from this volume fliall be confined to fuch papers as excite 
material inters ft, or will aflord room for fomc difculhon. 

Researches on ihe Respiration of Fishes. By MJM. Provenq a 
and Humboldt. 

In our laft Numbtr, Ve noticed feme Intereftlng obfervations 
w'hich M. Bibt was led incjdcnr.dly to make, rcrpctfling the nature 
of the gas conlainei! in ilu- air-bladder of fifties. The general re- 
fults have been fince confirmi d by M. J^nroche, an^ able natural- 
ift, w'ho was lately joined to the comniiilion for extending tlic 
nieafurement of a degree of the meridian’- to the Bale.uric Ifles. It 
now fcenis fully afeertained, tliat thofe fifties whicli ii.h.ihit at great 
depths in the oceaji, have a much larger Aari^ of oxygen lodged 
in^heir air-bladder. Yet the fmall portiim of air obtained from 
the M'ater'dr.iwn from fucli depths, is found to be fcarcciy fo pure 
as the common ftandard of the atmofpliere. 

The ftcep ihores of Yviza and Formentera prefented thefe phi- 
lofophers with an opportunity of determining, wdiether exuvnie 
mechanical conipreflion be capable of effe£ling combinations among 
the elementary gafciT, fitnilai to those wdiich the energy of ele<nric;!i 
influence can produce. Oxygen and azote, in the proportion.i 
which compofq the nitri^ acid—oxygen and hydrogen, in the pre¬ 
portion ftrat forms water—and the mixture of hydrogen and azote 
that gene rates ammonia,—w'cre all CevA^ally introduced into ftrong 
tubes, and confined by mercury ; but, though let down in the fca 
to the depth of 150 fathoms, and tlicrefore fubje£led to a preffine 
of thirty atmofphcres, they fliowpd no alteration whatever. 

The experiments of Provencal and Humboldt, to which our 
.atention is now direfted, were undertaken for the exprefs purpofe 
of inveftigatinj the inode of the refpiration of iifhes, and w'^ore 
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• profecuted with fcrupulous attention and elaborate care dicing the - 
ipace of feven months. The lirft point was to dttcrmyie the na¬ 
ture and proportion of the gas contained in rivQr water. Froni 
repeated trials, it appeared, that, at the temperature of lo degrees 
centigrade, or 50 ° of Fahrenheit, the water of the Seine yields, 
by cbidlition, over mercury or through diililkd water, about the 
thinyTixth part of its bulk of a gas,|wluch has nearly the fame 
purity as atmofpheric air, but alloyed with from 6 to lojier cent. 
of carbonic acid. Thefe fa£is ferved as tlie bafis of the fubfe- 
<juent obfervations. Small river-filh, chiefly tench, were intro¬ 
duced into huge bell-glalTes, filled with the water of the Seine, 
Mid placed ovftr a«furface of mercuyy. In the fpace of a few 
I.nurr, the fiflies thus cbnfineo became vifibly languid, but were '' 
always withdrawn before they appeared ejuito exhaufled and about 
lo expire. A certain m^Mfure of ^j:his water, in w-hich the refpir.i- 
rion liad^takcn place, being fiib]e£l;ed to a prycefs of boiling, the 
g:;s then extricated was examined and comp.ir d-twith the ufi^ 
pro(!u£l 3 .—Of the numeious experiments performed, we will cite 
only a fingle example. Seven tench xverc put into a balloon hold¬ 
ing above 60 Fnglifli pints of river water, and they remained rw 
live eight hours and a half. Of this water, 2582 centimetres, or 
8164 -i'.nglifli cubic inches, gvive, on boiling, ^ volume of gas e- 
t]ual to 453 centimttvc'S, at .10 degrees of the centigrade fcale j and , 
tiicfe 453 parts were i'oiind to contain 290 of azote, 153 of car¬ 
bonic acid, and only 10 of oxygen, iiat the fame quantity of 
water drawn rtefli from the Seine would have held 347 parrs of 
axete, 21 q/ carbonic acid, and 156 of oxygen. Thofe fmall 
ilil'.es mull, therefore, have confumeil 145 parts of oxygen, and 
37 of azote, and produced 132 parts of carbonic acid. 

k hence appc.frs ilut, tl.ouglt extremely iinnted in its extent, 
the breathing of iillies is^ witli regard to its clfe^ts, on the whole, 
very hsnilar 10 that of the warm-blooded animalj. Tliey can fup- 
porr life, even after tiie oxygt-ii is fo much attenuated, as not to 
exceed in bulk the five thoulandtli pair of the containing fluid. 

A tciich confumes, at an average, llity thouLind times lets oxygon 
than a man. • 

"I'et relpirafibn is indirpenfabJe to the exiflcnceof fillies. Con- 
Jined ill a fmali body of water, which is t^xcluded from the con- 
t.icl of the external air, they foon become faint and opprclTed ; 
and their fulFerings evldemly ipcrcafe in proportion as the’jx .'gc ti 
is abllratiled and confuted. 'I’he cuprimis anrntus, 

whicli is extremely viv.’ci us, introduced under water that had 
been carefulljr purged of its air bv diflili-ftion and recent boding, 
was almoft inftantly aflVeied j in ten minutes it was feized with 
violent cciivullions, followed by uftci; proftration of ftrength j bu* 
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its fun^ons were a^ain fpfcHily reftored, on admitting into the 
receiver apportion of river water. 

■ In the mammiferous animals, the wjudy oxygen inhaled by thorn 
is again expired in a ft ite of combinction with carbon. But the 
carbonic acid that fiihefi reje^f, never amounts to four-fifths of 
the quantity of oxy|ten which they had prcviotifly abftra^f^i from 
the mat*; of M'atejtv What becomes, then, of this furplus oxygen ? 
Is it abforbed into their fyftcm ? And is it the caufe of that fu- 
perior irritability which they difplay ? 

It is another diftinguiftting circumftance, that fifties abforb a very 
large portion of azote, nearly equal fometimes to the oxyg, n it- 
felf. This phenomenon wasrproved, by fubfeqdent Wpcrlnient-,, to 
be in no refpe£l accidental, but to depend on the regular prirxi- 
p!es of their organic aflimilation. Some fifties were inrroBuced 
under water which had been in^regnated with a/ote, oxygen, ..ml 
hydrogen, by expofmg it newly boiled to a mixture of th«2e gaf.-s, 
#)e hydrogen afiifting,* by t’: c play of double alfinitik, the union 
of the oxygen ; in the fpace ot three hours, they were taken out 
aimoft ii-.'.' ; and the water being theis tiiftilh d, yi-Med back,on- 
ly Jts ftiare ot hydrogen, the oxygon and azote haviqg both dif- 
appeared. 

Water, charged‘arith carbonic acid, powerfully J'lFeels the ner¬ 
vous fyttem, .'nd ads on Im-.ll fifties as a mortal poifon. Tepch, 
con lined in it only for a few minutes, expire in convulfions. The 
oxyginated muriatic acid is fcarcely mor prompt ip its tfFeds. 

It was of importance to determine, vvi.ether fiihes exirad air 
from Winter by the adion of their ^iils only, or hare, befides, a 
pow-'or of abforption diffufed over the furface of their body. Tlie 
inoft hv! ly tend, were feleded ^r ihis triai. 'fheir heads were 
ctfed in cuikrs of cork lined with wax-cloth, which fpread out 
into a covering fafti ned by means of feaSng wax to the top of a 
cylindrical ffel*cont. ining river water- This cylinder was next 
inverted irao a bucket filled likewile with river water; anef the 
more eftedualiy to prevent an/ communication between it and the 
water in wluch.the body of tiie fifh was immerfed, a fmall layer 
'pi quickfilv r covered the ring about the iieclc. tench would 
Rye in that conftraiiied pofition for the (pace of five hours, without 
exp^riencint? much incvinvenience. The water contained in the 
cyiindpcal vt-fll l r.ow furmfhed, on being diftilled, nearly the fame 
acrid! prouud’ts, as if rcfpiration hatfatlually been performed in 
ir. 'I h< venous hlood nmft tlien'fore attrad oxygen, and tranf- 
iriit carbon through the fine expanfion of the ficiri, with an ener- 
*fry fimilar to what is exerted by .the proper oi^atis ot thebronduala 
tbemlvlvc.s..,'J’ht* 1km, however, ftiows no adion at all on the 
ambicnc air.^ But the bronchials are capable of performing a dou- 
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ble function ; they not only feparate oxygen from witer,* but can* 
iiihale it from the atmofphere. A fifli, placed in a vpIEjI contain- 
inp a very fmall quantity of water, is foon obliged to rife to the 
j'urface, and projerc its head, for the fike of breathing. The 
water, which had been robbed of its oxygeti, indeed, attracts this 
again from tiie atmofphere, and gradually communicates it to the 
lower ft rata ; but the procefs of reftwaHon-fs Jo extremely flow, 
that, if the fifti be prevented from getting to the furface, languor 
and exhauftion will qu'ckly fupervene. 

Various kinds of fifties were introduced into the feveral pcr- 
ftinnent gafes. In common air and ^ygen gaa, they opened their 
gills very wuldl, but did not ab'orb vital nutriment in a larger 
proportion, than if water hid been the medium of communica-'* 
tion. Und-r aEoie, they became liingaid, and apparently dead, 
in the fpaie of fu ir or five hours.i The effe£ls of hydrogen were 
ftil! moT^ deleterious. But carbonic acid afied with fucli enve- 
.'iomed force,* tlu.t r' oug!'. the fifh«s h iftened to Ibut their giiis 
gainil its iiifluenc tiicy were yci abfolutely killed by it in a fc\r 
nnrutcs. 

Since the refpir.ith'Mi of fifties if. fo very limited, we ftiouhl 
-fcarcc’y expeifl a.^y notabh- evolution of Iieat irom that procefi. 
.Accor«:lngJy, it w'as found, the mod d'.iicai'. ihtrmoincterc, 
iniVrted in their mouths, ifidicated no vifibic ciitTerence from uk*,*, 
vempcrature of the ambient fluid. 

With regard to the nature of tbe pns contained in the aiin-biai!- 
dcr, it was obfi-rved to vary cxceediigly, even in ilie fame fpeeits 
of rivt r-fitli^ 'I'hough t*. nch were kept in water ch irged with 
hydrogen, not a partitlf’ oi the gas IvaJ poieirated into that veficle, 
■Oa extracting the ay-bl.uldt r, by means of a i itijral incifion, the 
fiih would live tfiree days, tiiuugh generally in a ItaV- of ^ngu^r. 
But the reparation of -.'hat organ fecmCd to adctl tlie action of 
the bronchials ; fqr they w^re ooferved to abiorb more oxygen and 
az»J^e than belon, and to produce no carbonic acid. 

The experimon s now recited certainly thiow considerable light 
on the physiology of fishes. We are only disposed to doubt u 
little, whethc| their accuracy' can be eirtirely Veiled on. The a- 
nalysis of the gaseous products was evidently i.npcrfect; for 
wau*r, which has been thoroughly boiletj^ will .still continue to 
cUtenarge a notable residuum of air, if placed under an exhaust* 
eti r eceiver. But the ind.chtM . 3 o# the eudiometer arc,*from a 
variety ot causes, pcculiaily li ibie to inaccuracy, and depend much 
on the skill and m«nipu' (tion of the experimenter. The observa¬ 
tions of Provcii94l and Humbolt^t, however, aie decidedly more 
coinplrtc than any ,of a hke nature *, and, after making every de- , 
dv.ction, -we cannot hesitate to regard the genwai results aa at 
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least approxinaations to the truth. They are not incompati- * 
bie, hoivpvwT, ^'ith those conclusions which JJkst’s experiments 
qjpl'arcd to (countenance. -A iisli that inhabits th^depths of tlie 
hca, iUKf,fr such enorpious compression, living in ■circumstances 
extremely clHi’ercnt from one which,plays near the surface, may 
bft expected to ^x«rt a far superior energy. If a small i^ver fish 
can, by the act^ W it# j^ills, overcome the adhesion of air to 
the enconipassilfl^Miquid, may we not suppose an inhabitant of 
the ocean to be capable of developing an orcanic fc'i't c suflicient 
i.j dissolve that union of oxygen with hydiogen which consti- 
lu'cs water itself? On anyotlier hypothesis, hidecd, the mimfvC 
portion of oxygen dispersfd near ilic bottom of tlu- sea, must 
Irav:', in time, become exhausted; nor could ii again be scnsiblv 
iLc-iurcd by the very slow .absorption -at the surface, and the still 
hlouer conimutikation througji such a lengthened series of iu- 
cuiiibcnt strata. r . . „ 

. ... * . 

On I he Memon of UlIiI m Diaphanous Media, 

j’y hi.. Jjapl.iCe. 


The curious phenomena of dcr.hJc rci'r.ictlon is produced by 
various ril.'.ev.il substances. It w.io Lest observed in Icel.ind spar, 
or liu ihoml'.oidal crystals of the c.irbonate of lime, in which it 
a;,'«|'c its very conspicuous; but sevcial other crystals nranifest a 
siinila^' j'lopticy, though aiftVrcntly moiUfitd. It a dot made on 
a fchfft of j'aper be viewed through a piece of Icclatid sp.»r laid 
O' cr ir, /u'o dot', ate consiantiy seen in the direcAon cf a duigo- 
ual jwi ling lie obtuse angles of the rhomboid, and ^jefftiratcd lioni 
CriC!’- other by an interval generally proportioned to the thiclncss. 
ol iH.'cv',It ns evidei'l, tiu-iefeio, lh.U, in penetrating in- 
t 4 ) ib(.mb'bh! ‘^par, a ray of light n;v. .t, besitles the usual re- 
Ir.'.ciio.i, .niilc an exhao} dinary one,t bend;ng it tovi’artls the 
oiViU‘... solid angle of lire ciy&lal. V/hcii light traverses the sub- 
St.mce, the opposi’e sides ef the vhombuici being parallel, itvmist 
i^KeHvs escape at tlie s.piie ii;tlin.uion wfth which it enteicd ; 
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an eafiv cxi)lanation of the leading facts. Ho supposed, Lighjt 'to 
coiisist in thie undulations of an ethcrial fluid, lilghly elastic, of 
c.'::;oine tenuity, and diffused through universal space. Those 
undulations, in ordinary cases, would, from- their equable expan¬ 
sion, form spherical shel\p i but, in entering Icelandic spar, each 
inciUnent undulation would, he conceited*the sliape of 
.ri oblate sphcioid, whose centre is the pbh#';^©f incidence, and its 
axis par.i!!('l to the short diagonal*of an equilateral piece of rite 
crvEtal, and having, to the perpendicular diameter, the ratio of 
9 to !(). As ordinary refraction depends ou the sine of inclination 
or Hie ordinate of the circle, so extraordinary refraction was made 
to dopi-nd dh tlie ordinatt of the*genrratii1g ^ellipse.—An hy i^ 
thesis so fanciful and arbitrary, sunk, on the triumph of tiie New¬ 
tonian pldlosophy, into hopeless neglect, from which a concurrence 
of rircumstances has again dr*wn it into notice.—This nsemor- 
•able i.yista;ice n;ay teach us, that^ wh.U* in physical matters, we 
ought to f»r.ics;<--d v.dth the utmost camion, wc should not 
hastily reject even the wuhlcst hjpotlie.sis. To proscribe the 
workings of the f.mcy, would, in matty cases, be to arrest the' 
progress of science. Tf an hypo'.'..sis be not allowed to warp the 
understanding, it may serve at ie.r^t usefully to connect certain 
ioEulated facts, until their true cxplicatiofi be discoaered. 'I’hc 
c trlicst attempts of Kepler were employed in tracing the relati- 
between the periods, and the dii»tanc-?s of the planets. Struck 
with the mystical properties of nirribers, he tried the rflultiplied 
c imbinations ; antl*the result w'hich he thus obtained, was tire 
offspring fif a teeming and restless imagination. But the spccu- 
hitijns of that sublime though irregular genius, afterwards guui- 
ed the steps of Jsj'ewton, and ffnally merged in the gnat Jaw of 
gravitation.—t)ur learned countryman Dr Woollwston, wdirf luk', 
cin many occasions, s-hown such uacd.T.mon felicity in adapting 
hi practice tiie known principles of Science, lately^invcntod a very 
simple apparatus, wndch enabled him to determine, with equal 
CISC and accuracy, the refractive power cf the smallest-fragment 
c.r cvysfeiJ, or of 'the mhiute.'st film, u hctlicr splid or liquid. He 
w.'s hence |[ed to examine narrowly the cojic^itutiun of rh.omboldal 
' p,.r. He i imaiked, that the deviation of the extr.iurdina^yilrom 
th-'urdi...;iy refractio:i, i.s net a const.}frt u::gle, as Newton had 
inferred i and, pursuing Ins observation.^:, he discovered, that the 
force which .produces th?^ extra-ordinary refraction, is. itself varl- 
iiLdo, and depending on the position of the rcj|:acted ray. Thu?, 
i. - found the refractive p’.vver to be greate&i In a line bisecting the 
ch-u-e solid angle of tlie ritomj-'ioid, and k-ast-in the transverse dk 
iccuan, the iiuk-i of the fonnL-r being l,o7J, and that of the 
k-.o r o:i!yJ,4'tiy. In :he intjrir.edi-Le positidiia, those measures 
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followed a'certain law; which Dr Wooilaston could not unravely 
dll he was referred to tixe Huyjianian hypothesis, with which they 
seeiAed perfeetly accordant. This unexpected and singular coin- 
cidenca has been since confirmed by some delicate experiments of 
M. Mialus. However tlicn we may «jdue tliiC liypothesis of lu¬ 
minous undulation^ 9$ an atteaipt at pihilosophical expositioif, we 
cannot, with jusiii^: refuse it*tne merit of connecting-the cnief 
phenon>ena, and of 3iccurately marking the various results. 

Impressed with that sentiment, M. Laplace has sought to ar* 
rive at the same tegitimate'conclusion, by combining the prin¬ 
ciples of dynamics with the Idgher' calculus. His investigation *' 
founded*on the celebrited law of least action^ first*proposed by 
Format, next improved and extended by Maupertuis and Euler, 
and afterwards deduced bf*Lagrange from the primary conditions 
of motion. According to this la^, a particle of .light, in its pas¬ 
sage between two givtfn points, oue without, and atiothei* with¬ 
in the crystal, must describe such a route, that the distance traced 
before it enters the crystal multiplied by its Velocity, and the 
disianco traced after its entrance multiplied by the corresponding 
velocity, shall, together, fdrm'.i sum which is a mmimunt. JM. 
Laplace heiK.e derives tw’o differential equations, in •which the 
iatorn.;! velocity is an*indeterminate function of the angle which 
‘‘“file T ft acted ray makes with the shorter- axis of the rjiomboid. 
Ho then examines two simple cases, in which these equations 
are modified. The first is, where the square of tl],e veloc ity of 
light within the crystal is increased by a constant quantity, and 
which, it is well knovim, ob'^ains generally in diaphaikous media. 
The second case is, where the expression of the action of the cry¬ 
stal is of the bam. form as that of the square of* th^ internal velo¬ 
city? or where <his Square is further augmented by a term pro¬ 
portional to the square of the cosine of the^angle made by there- 
trapted ray with the shorter axis. The measure of deflection be¬ 
ing the same bn either side of the axis, it was obvious that the 
even powers only of the sines or cosines, and which'are always 
positive, could be ailmitted into the expression for the effect.— 
Haying thus restricted the equations of partial dif^rences, M. 
Laplace subjects them to a variety of operations, and brings out, 
after the usual reductionis and su^tituttons, certain integral yhr- 
miil(e wlvch comprise ,the phenomena of refraction, and are en¬ 
tirely consonant with the Huygenian .Kypothesis. He ther<*fore 
concludes, diat inay regard this result with confidence as an 
established law of nature.. 

We ire disposed to give full ^credit to the penetration, the 
expanded views, and the rich and varied talents of Laplat^. In 
idle mauag^ent of the palcuiusi he cannot indeed riyil the clear- 
*v . ness 
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ness r.nd elegance of Euler; but he su’^passcs thr.t great maete'f 
of Ji).ilysis in the extent of his p.o-quiremetjif-, and the general 
' soundness of his physical ideas. The present iv.cmoir may*-be; 
considered’ as a fine specimen of an.ilytic art ^ but bore we are 
inclined to think that its pvtise shonirl stop. It it, grounded on 
assuAptiorw just as gratnitous and arbitrary j;® those involved in 
the hypothesis with vrhich it is <;t)ntraated,';t^ If Huygens sup¬ 
posed, his spherical undulation to flatten r(!|pu1ar(jf into a sphe¬ 
roid, Laplace thinks himself entitled, by the theory of functions, 
to round the expression of the square,or the internal velocity, by 
'*an additional term of the same toqn, which might coalesce into 
a shapely cohipound. But this istonly a mode of conceptioi^ 
and surely not the genuine interpretation of Nature. Fancy willT^ 
according to the taste or prevailing habiH of tjie individual, amuse? 
itself alike in contemplating tl^ propertiesjicf figuic, or the re- 
Jationf^of f^uantity. Huygensy as a geometer, looked to the trans¬ 
formation of curves; Laplace, as an analyst,*has preferred the 
cymmetry of functions. Much as wc admire the lofty {light and 
commanding skill of the Continental mathematicians, we are not 
blind to their defects and errors. They have long overrated the 
real value of. rhe art of analyfis; and have in many < afes applied 
it to obje.£ts which it is not capable of attaiiftn^^ Forg-tting that 
the molt reflned calculus can only facilitate the combinations (5p 
thought, and can eduee no principle but what was previoufly in- 
fufed into i|, these inquirers appear fometirae, to imagine them- 
felves occupied with contemplating the connexion of adbual extfl- 
ences.' In*marfltalling their fymbols, and perfininirig the grand 
evolutions, they arc apt to overlook thofe fmailer occailonal move¬ 
ments 'on whi<^ the final pofition really dcpeiuls. Several of the 
moft eminent mathematicians of the C.ontment i em almoft to 
have perfuaded thcmfelvcs, that, without recurring to external ob- 
fervation, they could demonllrate the laws of motion, and thu pri-* 
nfery relations of fpace, and confequently efl.iblilh the principles 
of phyfics and geometry, by a dexterous application of tlie me¬ 
thods of analyfis ! That all this is mere fllufion,,requires uo proof; 
but we ma^ remark how imperceptibly the more obviovts truths 
ileal upon us, and become blended with die itruclure of a labo¬ 
rious and intricate procefs of calculatiotn 

We cannot help thinking, that die' continental phiiofophers, 
in their phyficai relearche?,. are by far too much difpolcd to gene¬ 
ralize. The conditions of the problem, under its wiuvll afjiedt, 
they inftantly embody in fymbols, and proceed, by various changes 
and contra£lions, to reduce the; principal exprelhon lo a manage¬ 
able form: and'biiq^ until then does the ferious attack commence. 
Such a procedure might remind us of the toil of Penelope. It 
would fureiy be wifer to modetate the pretenfions'of amlyfis, andj^^ 

avoid 
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r.void the'gl^iring abufc of fymbols. If, as at a former period, the 
r.eccflary rdf ri£itons and abbreviations afFt iling the nature of a pro- 
bie‘m were previoufly introduced, the differential expreflion that re- 
fults would always be mucli Ampler, and lefs apt to bewilder. 

We would not particularly objecl to* the choice which M. La¬ 
place has made law of least action. Yet, though it i? now 
derived from a le^'^'mate fou^e, it is but too apf,^wc ildtik, to 
betray the vagucnefeof its ntc^phylic-1 origin. Ihe fisbj.idl of 
fhii memoir might, we prefurvie, admit of a very (imple invcfliga- 
ticn, from the fundamental principle of accekraiing or reiardinr 
forces. Since the differential* of tlie f<jur,re of the vilociiy 
^equal to the produii of the farce into the diiu'vciui.d of the f[j;u;'. 
it i.afi]y follows, that a ray of light which undergoes the onhnsry 
rcfrailion, has the,|quarl of its velocity ipcre:ife<l by a coiiftanl 
qucjuity 5 and tbetcfere, from tlfc dCcompnlltion of nioiion, tlj - 
fines of the angles of*incIdc«cc and of n fracll')n are.^^nopip’iiosM!. 
Dut when a ray fufiers Ure extraordinary Tcfraciioo, it is mor-cve:- 
atlradted in the diredifion of the fhort diagon.d oi an cqn'Lit> r. ’ 
rhomboid. Now, the direfb imprcfiion of th:.t luiee ir. tv'uiiiniy 
diminiihed in the ratio of the ccfine of the inclination of the ray 
to that diagonal j and the fpace of its adlion is alfo rirduce<l in tho 
fame ratio : WhererdTe,’ by this combln-ed influence, tfje fquarp of 
■*rhc velocity of a ray muft receive, from extraordinary rcfradliu!.-, 
a further augmentation, proportioned to thw fqusrc of the cobnc 
of the angle which it mukee witlt the fljort diagonal pf the rhom- 
hold. Hence the law of extraordinary rcfraciioti is at once de¬ 
duced, without requiring any more aid of the integraWcalucuiuc. 

Does net fuch increafed attraction in titc line bifeebing' the oL- 
tufe folid angles of a rhomboidal fpar, indicate a conJenfdtion of 
Jijclecules in that dire£tion ? may not the lliortncls of t)ic 

ash, and the compreflion of the cryftal,‘proceed likcwifc from 
il'.e fame caufc ? Of the particles of ligiit whicli enter a trat fpa- 
reaf medium, part fuffer internal refleciion, and part are abl'orl5rd 
it) their paff.jgc. Thefediffereuc effects muft depeml on the cal'iial 
degree of approximation to the molecules of the cryftal which I)e 
adjacent to the track cf the ray. But when thofe tnq|ecules range 
I: ore clofcly in a particular direction, as probably in the cafe of 
L-.land ipar, a particle cif light that chances to c-nme within the 
reach of their attraction, is defleCted from its ordinary courlc. 
The nature and circumftances of this*deflection, W'ould rtquire 
r..;;i‘.ure examination. 

‘L Oil a Proj't'}Ij of rrjkcicd Light. 

Oh it I'tOj.tr.'H of ikercpultxc I'orccs •uchich act trm Lii hi. 

By M. Wallis. . ' - ^ 

The A; intcrefting paperu announce fome very curious and untx- 
, pi'cted 
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periled properiies of light. The fi\£ls ure ftat-d in ,a diftinil:, 
{'oncil^f m inner, and without-fuch acceir.iry details as'^cx- 
perimeiirS lb novel might require, efpecially from an obferver who 
h IS not yet attained that charailer for accuracy which infpires en¬ 
tire oauliJeiice. The correilnefs of the. genexal refults we are 
not inclin rd to dirpiiie ; and Ihould fihofc impor]|M;t difcoverics be 
afterwards fully confirmed, they will certainly fconfUtutc an epoch 
in t!ie hifiory of optical fcience. It will, therefore, be fufEcient, 
lV»r the preLnf, to iiorice their leading features, referving the bulk 
vf cur remarks till they come again^efore us in a more extended 
form. » . 

We have*a1re."'dy defcilbed tl.e property of double refrailiorr^ 
which btlongs to Icelamlic fpar. But ilie e.fFeils produced by 
cnmbin.ition arc cqmily fingular. § If a ray of light that has bscii 
fplit in its pnfhige through the cryftal, be rect^ved by another cryf- 
t.il of the faific hind, phaed in a fimilar and parailel pofition, the 
ray which h;id obeyed rh: ordinary refraiflion will then fuiFer the 
extraovdinm y, and reciprocally that which underwent theextraor- 
(lin.iry refradfion will fuflain the ordinary; and hence the image 
will llill be only doubled. If the fecond cryilal be now turned 
gradually round in the fame plane, each poriiiiu of the divided ray 
will again fuffer extraordinary refraction, fo as jointly to produC' 
foiu images. But afrej the cryftal has quartered its circuit, ilie 
bifcQion ot the tranfmitted rays again flops, and only a double 
image anpearsi Thefe phenomena rife in fucceffion as the cryftal 
turns round. Nor is it requifite that the two cryftals ftjoukl be of 
the fame fort. The firft may be carbonate of lead, or fulphate of 
barytes*, the fecond rock cryftal, of cryftallized fulpliur. The di¬ 
rect light thus ahvays fufiers a double refradlion ; but the t 
produced on the tranfndtted light depends on the angle of its inci¬ 
dence with the axis of the integrant molecules, cr the plane of it; 
principal fc£lion. 

Thefe facts are rendered more prominent, by. looidog the 
flame of a candle through two prifms of diff. rent .^ubftaiicvs pof- 
f-inng the povvir of double refraction, and apqjii^d to each other. 
I'uur images t?r‘' <v tier ally feen ; but on turning one of the prifms 
Ibwly about the vlfual ray, rhofe images are ndneed to two, 
whenever the pr;ncip.rl feclions of the contiguous furfaces arc par- 
rallfj, or at right an^^ti-S. '^'JThe one pair of images gradually de¬ 
cay, while the oilicr pair become proportionally brighter. 

But this power of nuKilAlng tht: rays -if light is not confined to 
the^dcuble rciratling fublhinces. All, bodies can^ under certain 
circumftances, excite a fimilar hnprefFion. Thus, if the flame 
of a candle refi lled at an angle, of 4$' from the fiirface of 
water, be viewed through a double refracting prifm, one of the 
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imajres wlll^vahvOi emy that the prlfm makes the fourth part 
of .a^rtvolunon. It is th^-Tcfore evident, that the ray which has 
fuffered fuch refleiiion from wat(T, muft now poflefs tive fume 
quality, or difpofition, ug. the extraordinary refraded ray, afftr its 
cfcapp from a rhomboidal cryOal. 05»€r tranfparent hibft^Tnrcs, 
whether liquid cr^folid, manifi^ft a like property, only at cHlFcrent an¬ 
gles Kcording to the m<!af«iy;jrof their refradlive powers. This :il- 
fo cbniiis with r^'fpe^ to the internal reftt’^llons wh-ch take phcc 
at *’.c fv cond furface. Light rtfltd^t^d at certain angles from o- 
paque bodies, fuch a- ebony or black marble, is found to have fuf- 
f^ered the fame modification al*that which has been Reflected in its 
••^alTage through Icel.md fpar.‘ The poliflied,metals appear to form 
the only exception to this property. * 

If a ray of light'be refie£ied i^om a furface of glafs at an angle 
of 54 ® 35 ', and ftrikq another like plane at the fame angle, it will 
experience no fecond reflexion, bat will enter the gl^fs ifith un- 
diminiOi ^ i ftrength. Dired^ light is the molt copioiiflv rtfledVed 
as its r'cidencc becomes oblique. The cafe is quite dilFcyent with 
light that hdxS been once rcfledled ; for the intenfity of the fecond 
rcflcdllon depends on a compound relation of the angles which the 
incidirnt ray makes with the mirrors, and of the mutual inclination 
^ of the mirrors thcmfelvcs. 

These c urious farts indicate deafly the operation of certain at¬ 
tractive am' rcpul*^ivc forces, and appear alltogether ineonU'Ulble 
with any suppp.s.tlon but that oT the uiateriallty and actual emis¬ 
sion of light, which the noble discoveries of Newton have plac¬ 
ed on so firm i foui';dation In general, lot a parttcle of light, 
consid red as a solid hcw^*^'e^ minute, have its three perpendi- 
cujar ax;'; r^nressed by It^ and c, the axis ^l iving cotKstjnfly in 
the diroct’oi of the ray, and the axis gr c deflected Into the 
positi'>n of tlif* ri'pulsive forces in cottsequence of their action ; 
and the phenomena of partial sind total reflection, with the ,dis- 
tir.gqj^hii'g c'rcu nstances of double refraction, are all reduced 
to a stngir' I.v.v, which be thus enunciated :—Considering, 
in the t’ansluiion of luminous molecules, thdr motion about the 
three privcip d axes, the number of molecules of which the axis 
d or c v.:]l come into a diitction pernerdicular to that of the re- 
puhlve forces, will alw'ys be propovLio»'?.i to tli • square of the 
sine of‘the angle which these lines wgifid have to dcacribe about 
, • the 


,^J}crs rot this exetnptiop from tlie peculiar action of the;^refnn- 
|||jtr.t surface, imjlyaless ihtirnatl* approadi of the luminous par- 
iScles ? And is it not eatirOy corrospondom with .the theory which 
makes light and the hot.or cold pulses of air to be repelled at a 
‘ oTPater di:.tar.ce from a mstallle, than a vitreous surface i 
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the axis <7, in order to acquire such a position , and j^ecipracalljr, 
the number of molecules of \vhich*the axis b or c wJl appToach 
nearest to the direction of those repulsive forces, will Iv propor¬ 
tional to the square of the cosine of the angle of rotition about 
the SKIS a, which would bring them into a plane passing through 
the direction of those forces. In the case of two opposite crys¬ 
tals having the power of double reTraction, the quantity of light 
from the ordinary refraction of the firstj which again receives the 
ordinary refraction from the second, is as the square of the sine; 
■^and the quantity that suffers frojy it the extraordinary refrac¬ 
tion is as the* square of the cosine,^ of an angle formed by two 
planes, the one passing through the ordinary My and the axis 
the first crystal, and the other passing through the extraordinary 
ray and the axis of the second .irystal. Wim regard to the com¬ 
bined reflection of light,* the quantity thrown from a second sur¬ 
face, is pri'portional to the sqnWe of the coslnt*of the inclination 
of two planes that pass through the first reflected ray, perpendi¬ 
cular to TMch of the surfaces. The phenomena of double reflec¬ 
tion, at the-posterior surface of transparent crystals, are analogous 
to those of the refraction in two crystals of which the principal 
sections are parallel and their axes perpendic,ular; combining like¬ 
wise the property commorr to all diaphanous bodies, that, why? 
the reflecting surface js parallel to the axis c of the luminous mo¬ 
lecules, the reflection ceases at a given angle.' 

Such are ihe conclusions which M. Malus has drawn from his 
very delica|,e experiments. They evince great precision, and open 
a wide field for inquiry ; but the ingenious author modestly con¬ 
tents himself wirh^ tricing our the phenomena, nor ventures to 
explore the system of forces by which those curi,ous effect* are 
produced. The part’cles of light are decidedly capable of un¬ 
dergoing certain changes of disposition, which influence or de¬ 
range their subsequent action. If the globular form belong only 
to free coll&'lUmn of matter, those corpuscles may really have some 
determinate figure; and the conditions of the several facets would 
then occasion a property analagous to that which has been vaguely 
named pofarrtif. But it apnearb much simpler to consider the par¬ 
ticles of light in a state of ultimate tenuity, as atoms, or mere 
phy ical points. 

'riie facts which M. M.dus has so nicely observed, reniount, we 
presume, to a higher source, and are intimately connected wdth 
th'* various phenomena of the dcfl '^ction and inflection of light, and 
with the production of coloured spaces from ^hick or thin plates; 
These abstruse subjects occupy’the third book of Newton’s Optics, 
which wa.s confessedly left very imperfect; and they still remain 
covered with obscurity, or doiformed by inaccurate observation. 

4 In 
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In il)C dofle^tlon r,f liglit, unci its modification by thick plates, v/e 
from sonii* precise experiments, that the luminous particl-’S 
suffer an impression, from which, in their progress, they gradually 
recover. The most obvious effect of (^lateral force, would be to 
augment, in a small degree, the velocity of the particles, and con¬ 
sequently to widen somewhat^ their mutual distance, supposing 
them to follow each other in a direct line; and from this de¬ 
ranged state they might again restore themselves, if these ji.trfi- 
clc’s have any analogy to those of an elastic fluid. 

We would also remark, tha^the exemption of polishetl metal-'* 
^jc surfaces from the power of modifying the incicfeiit ligltf, ar. 
it indicates a less intimate approach oi the luminous panicles, 
seems entirely (jorrospondent with the theory which makes light 
and the hot or cold pulses of air .^o be ycpclled at a gveuLer dis¬ 
tance from the metalsf ^ 

Experiments qn the Propagation of Sound in Vapours, 

By M. Biot. 

That sound is propagated through clastic media, by a certain 
tremulous motion, has long been knowm to philosophers. The 
invention of the air-pemp by Otto Ctiericke, near the middle of 
the seventeenth century, demotistratcd,’ in a striking manner, the 
operation of the atmosphere, as the ordinary vehicle of transmis¬ 
sion. But bfewton, with his mighty grasp, subjected the pheno¬ 
mena of sound to the laws of dynamics. The patienc^ of that tran- 
scendant genius could surmount every difficulty, and ^is incom¬ 
parable sagacity dfteii supplied the defects of his calculus. He 
showed that the propagation of sound is aiulojyius to that of un- 
dultA.ions, and as reducible to the same principle as the motion of 
the pendulum. The velocity with which eound travels along the 
air should, therefore, be equal to what a heavy body would ac¬ 
quire, by falling through half the height of a homogeneous atid 
eqmpondcrant atmosphere. But, at the mean temperature of our 
climate, this would amount only to 945 feet in a second, while 
the most recent and*accurate observations on sound give -about 
one fifth more, or a celerity ilot less than 1130 feet in a second. 
Such a discrepancy, so very unlike that nice harmony which in¬ 
variably 9 onnects the results of calculation with the measures of 
the celestial phenonienai has loag perpllxed geometers. Newton 
was himself aware of this disagreement; but, laying aside his usual 
caution, he did not scrijple to resort to certain hypotheses which 
are exceedingly clumsy, and altogether inadmissible. He sup¬ 
posed that each particle of air occupies a breadth equal to the 
eighth or ninth |)arr of their interval; and that for every ten such 
particles, there JS an adraijtture ofione particle of a latent and in- 

2 • elastic 
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elastic vapour. The ingenious Lambert carried the a'sum’jlfinjn 
still furtlier ; and faicied tiiat air contains, d’sperf.j.' thv.iugb its 
substance, about one-third of extraneous and intaneible matter. 

1 ne tlieory of aerial vibrations ^remained in this utisatisfa. rory 
state, until the year 1759 5 wth«i the*Celebrated Lagrangejj at the 
earfy age of twenty-three, shone forth like a luminary, and gave 
a rigorous and profound investigation of the problem in the first 
volume of the Memoirs of Turin. He pointed out some mis- 
ttiikes that even New'ton had comrs^tted in the reasoning 5 b\it 
mistakes whichv by a happy compensation of errors, did not afiect 
essentially the results. Advancing from these discussions, he as-*^ 
signed the dynamical conditions of undulation, which* after the 
proper limitations, were feducedJio aa equatioh involving partial 
differences of the second order. But reSned branch of ana¬ 
lysis, invented by Dalembert and £uWy is still sonmpcrfect, that, 
in order to inl||gryte the final expression, it had become requisite 
to qniit tht; Ifighcr powers of the differentials. Yet, after all this 
ilisplay of accurate researclt, and skilful adaptation of symbols, 
followed by a lax and incomplete calculus,, the same conclusion 
was obiaiited, as that which Newton had derived chiefly from ths 
force of analogy and sagacity of observation; and philosop!>cfs«» 
were thus obliged to submit, a^ to content tlieraselves with re¬ 
cording the variance between facr and experiment in regard to the 
celerity' of souf?d, or with referring that discrepancy to some extra¬ 
neous inllueniie. 

Laplace has lately, from an application of the recent disco- 
\'cries on heat, propo^sed a conjecture which would seem to ob¬ 
viate the principSl difficulty. When a portion of, air is com¬ 
pressed, its capacity for# cat becomes diminished, and its tempe¬ 
rature is therefore elevated. The clAnges are sometimes vf’ry 
consklefabic. Thus, air sudd€.uly squeezed into the twentiedi 
part of its bulk, by help of a small condensing syringe, wdT 
easily set fire tp a bit of tinder, or even a few grains of gun¬ 
powder. M. Laplace hence inferred, that the particles of air suf-, 
fering a successive compression from the rolling tide of soundj 
will evolve heat, and tlicrefore acquire ai> augmented elastir.ty, * 
which must likewise increase the velocity of-propagation.^ But, 
by a contrary process, air, <i>n being dilated, has its capacity for 
heat enlarged, and consequently its temperature depressed. Since, 
therefore, each pulse, wdiich carries the impression of sounch con - 
sists.of twm^opposite portions of^air, alternately contracting and 
dilating, the heat extricated from the one, might at first appear 
to be counterbalanced by the cold proceeding'^frotn the other. 
But these antagonist energies, so far from mutually cbuntcracting, 
must reblly conspire in producing the same efl’cet. If the heat 
elicited’by their contractioh quidkens the return of the aerial par- 
' Vox.. iLw. NO. 30, E e tides, 
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tiel^y the coM occasioned by their dilatation likewise accelerates 
their coUapse; and thus both causes equallyxoncur in shortening 
the fit of pulsation, and consequen^y in givinjg additional swifu 
ness to the transmission of sound. c» 

M. Biot, the pupil and friend df Laplace, "solicitous to confirm 
this hypothesis by Ae evidence of experiment, has, with that vfew, 
devised a plan, which seems very ingenious and novel in the con- 
cation. It IS well known that the elasticity of vapour, left to itself, 
depends merely on its degr^ of temperature. Every change of 
^ elasticity, however partial pr temporary, must Ifencc indicate a 
corresponding alteration of heat. Biot, therefore, tried whether 
sound, which is only conveyed by the fluctuations of elasticity, 
can be transmitt^ through |ferfect vapour.. His experiments 
were made at Arcueil, in thp presence of B^febllet anj| Laplace. 
To the neck o.f a glass balloon, containing about* nine English 
gallons, a stop-cock was nicely fitted \ and a sn«tU bell having 
been suspended 'U^ithin the cavity, a little water was'then intro¬ 
duced. 'rhe air was next carefully extracted, leaving only t'apour 
behind., On agitating-the bell, a feeble sound vtos heard,—^the 
temperature being* only about 66 degrees of Fafirenheit’s scale. 
• But, removing the balloon into a stove, at a heat of 115% the 
vapour ^ing now much denser|^the sound became very audible 
and distinct, ft was therefore decided, that vapour is suscepti¬ 
ble of alternate compression and dilatation, and consequently that 
the vibration of sound is productive of corresponi^g changes of 
temperature. ’ , , 

Ad*nltting, however, the justness of tHgi principle thus estab- 
blished, we»contend, that it is totally inadequate to the explica¬ 
tion of the discrepancy wjiich M. LaphVe has sought to remove. 
For, since the celerity of pulsation is as the square of the elasti¬ 
city, it would require eadh aerial wave to have its elasticitjT aug¬ 
mented in the prpportion of two to three, and consequently to 
have its tempevalme raised 125 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. But, 
.;to evolve this heat, the successive portions of air piust have been 
condense.d into-the fifth of, their ..usual space; and, to produce 
such^violent compression, it would be necessary to suppose a ra¬ 
pidity,of impact equal to 3350 feet in a second. Can we ima¬ 
gine, that the simple transmission of sound should rend the ar- 
mospaere with such tremendous concussion ? The measure of 
impulsion which titose effects would imply, utterly exceeds any 
thin^ evejp witnessed upon earrlp The utmost rapidity of a cannon 
ball is only 2000 feet in a second; and to impress a velocity of 
3350 feet, ^en for a single instant, nio8t assuredly surpasses the- 
human facumes.--But the hypothesis of Laplace is exj-nsed to ano¬ 
ther objection, wliich seems entirely cotuiusive. Since the i'DicndUy 
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of pulsation, and ther^ore the degree of heat excite^/ must depandl 
on the quickness of ithpact, it*wouId thence follow, that the velo¬ 
city of sound is materially affected by the mode of its production. 
Yet this- inference is conti^dicted by observation. All sounds, 
whethft- acute or grave, are found to travel through the atmos¬ 
phere with the same celerity:—Nor^re these the only objections 
which may be urged. If the atinosphere suffered by the passage 
of sound such excessive commotion, as to vibrate in each succes¬ 
sive pulse through a range of five times its density, the conditions 
of the problem would be totally chiAigei^ since the previous in¬ 
vestigation wa? grounded on a supposition that the limits of oscil^ 
lation are infinitely Small. The hypothesis advanced, so far from 
correcting the result of calculation, would, therefore, occasion a 
complete derangeiynt. * 

But tl^ugh La^ange rightly'detekpa^d the’e^uation of aerial 
pulses, he was unable to effect hi Colfi|!»lete integration. Might 
not the difference proceed from his omitting all the powers of the 
differentials beyond the second ? In such delicate processes, the 
example of Gi^iraut sltould teach us^aution. That able geome¬ 
ter, on revising his investigation of the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes, *and resuming some terms which h^ had before neglect¬ 
ed, obtained a result conformable to nature, and exactly thfT 
double of what was at first assigned. Till the ^tegr il calculus 
has arrived at jpuch greater perfeci^, it will c^n be requisite 
for the analyst, in the solution of dynamical questions, to descend 
from bis elevUtion, and seek to simplify the differential expressions 
by a sober and judicious application of the principles of physics. 

Imagine a string d particles or physical points A, B, C, I), 1C, 
F, &c. in a state of rest or mutual, balance. If A Vere puslfed 
nearer to B, and thc;|p suddenly abandoned, it would recoil >vit!i 
a motion exactly similar to the oscillation of a pendulum. I'he 
time*of this relapse might easily be determined from a compari¬ 
son of the force of gravity will# that of elasticity, or from the 
number of particles contained, in a column ©f equipoise. 'The 
minute interval between the adjacent particles, being now divided 
by the duration of each fit of contraction, will give the velocity 
with which the vibratory influence shoots \long the chain of com¬ 
munication. This simple Jlnvestigation leads, still to the same 
result as before. ' But it proceeds on assumptions wliidb are evi¬ 
dently incorrect \ for it supposes the pulses to follow each other 
in accurate succession, every contraction terminating as the next 
begins. ^ Since the particles, however, do not exist ip a state of 
insulation, while B repels A, it must likewise press against C; 
and C, in its lurrii^itnust gradually aifcct D. Before the contrac¬ 
tion of A and B is completed,,, that of B and C is therefore 
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paunjly pfdpl^ecl; and .this anticipated in^uence may even ex* 
r«id to tM ifemeter particles*. ■ Nor is the* system of mutual ac¬ 
tion iit all materially disturbed by such anticipations. Each pul- 
.sation is performed in the same way if it wcr| quite detached ; 
only the succeeding one is partly accomplished before the fegular 
period'of its commencement!^ Thetelogity of aerial undulation, 
is in this way iduch accelerated.' To estimate the quuVitity of 
correction due* to cause*, does not require any great profusion 
of calculus i but it would lead us into a tedious digression, alto¬ 
gether foreign to the nature this Journal. 

^ We cannot, however, di^miss^the conjecture pfoposed by M. 
I.aplace, without remarking, that it serves at .least to elucidate 
the explication which Professor Leslie has given of the curious 
phenomenon hypothetically and*inaccurately turned the radiation 
of heat Having 'eSlablished* by ^experiment,* hat such disper¬ 
sion neVer takes place but in some species of gas, 4nd that the 
impression is not conveyed by the actual trantfer of the heated 
portion's of the fluid, the conclusion hence appeared irresistible, 
tliat this communication of Ijeat must be performed, by means of 
thp only other motion of which an elastic medium is susceptible, 
or by its internal ostillations. The author has ind^ staled the 
Itesult of induction with excessive brevity ; nor has he at all sought 
to varnish over a^bject which is naturally difficult. To comprehend 
the process (iistfletJy, would require some attention and reach of 
thouglit, not quite In the taste of the multitude of i^emical ama- 
•teurs. It is the present fashion to exclaim against^ theory, and 
yet indolently to admit the most •vague and flimsy assumptions. 
The principle of the transmission of heat byfcth^ agency of aerial 
pulsation, has not, therefore, attracted that notice, which, from 
its extent and precision,* it so justly deserve^j But when it shall 
be fully developed and strengthened by the concurring analogies, 
we have no doubt of its being generally embraced as, the truS ex¬ 
position of the mode which Natmre employs for producing an im¬ 
portant class of .operations in the physical world.—Let AM, BN, 
CO, DP, &c. represent, a series of atmospheric pu^es, each .pulse 
being composed’of two distinct portions, which alternately con¬ 
tract and dilate. The part A, relapsing from a state of expan¬ 
sion, delivers its surplus heat to M, which now expands, and has 
consequcfttly its capacity enlarged. *This M, next contracting, 
abairdons its heat to the absorption of B, which comes in turn to 
dilate. The charge of heal is therefore conveyed through the 
atmospher^. and with the rapidity of sound, by a successive 
transfer along the cluah of unduj^ing spaces.'* In like manner, 
an impression of cold (night, be communicated to distant’jcbjects 
by the system of internal vibratipns^ the primary contraction be- 
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ing followed by a corresponding expansion in regular s/quence. * 
It forms no solid objection, that the existence of those hot or.cokl 
pulses is not cognizable to the senses.* If we hdd not recourse 
to analogical deduction, wie should not havb discovered that sound 
itself is propagated through the atmosphere by means of internal 
vibrations. But such aerial vibrations do not always produce 
sound. A certain quichness in the*succession of pulses seems ue- 
cessary to make an impression on ouf organ of hearing; and the 
peculiar influence.of a hot dr cold surface may disperse itself in 
gentlq undulations, without exciting in the air that tremor which 
causes noise. T* 

Experiments on the Propagation of Sound through solid Bodies * 
and through Air in very long I'ubes. By M. Biot. 

It is well known^at air is not ^sential to .the propagation of 
sound/iwh'ich can be^ansmitted through any elastic picdiuin, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. The celerity of its fltgnt is also much greater 
in the dense/ substances. This fact has been ascertained in Den¬ 
mark and England, by direct experiments on the sound conducted 
through beams of wood and stretched wires,-—-thropgh water and 
sheets of ice. It was very conspicuous in the observations made by 
Hassenfratz ihithe subtertKliean quarries extended under the eite 
of Paris. The ingenious Chladni proposed to determine the re- * 
lative swiftness of transmission thfough a solid body, merely 
from the note vtsJiich a rod of the given materials ^eids when ex¬ 
cited into a tremor by friction. • 

M. Biot, whose attention is ever alert, has seized the occasion 
of some considerable improvements now going forward in the 
capital of France, ,to «repeat similar experiments with great pre¬ 
cision. The pipes intended to convey water to that*metropolis 
consist of cylinders of cast iron, each eight feet three inches in 
length ; the joints are seedred by a collar of lead nearly half an 
inch thick, covered with pitched uotton rag, and strongly com¬ 
pressed by screws. Into one end of the compound pipe, was in¬ 
serted an iron-hoop, holding a bell with a eloper j and at the 
other end, the obsetier was stationed. In these observations, M. 
Biot was occasionally assisted by M. Bouvard or M. Malus, colo¬ 
nel of artillery, and by Martin, a chronomdler-maker. On strik¬ 
ing the ebpper at once agiiinst the bell tmd the inside of the 
tube, two distinct sounds were heard at the remote ei^emity, 
the one sent tlji*ough the iron, and the other conducted along the 
air. The interval between' those sounds was measured by a chro¬ 
nometer that marked half-seconds.» In the first experimient, the 
pipe consisted cf 78- pieces j its lengthy exclusive of the lead 
rings was ^4*7 feet*, and the interval,between the two sounds was 
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'asccrtain^i j|^ |hij^ a mean of fifr^ trlalsi to be .^4^., But the 
ordi^ar^.^^^^w|^1on of sound through the. atmosphere would, at 
^that temjpil^ture, have required .570"}, and consequently the 
difference, .037", must'give thb time ofHransniission through the 
metallic tube. In another expeiimetit, the assemblage pipes, 
including the leaden joints^ j^xtend^ to ^550 feet, or nearly half 
a mile; and on 'a medium ijgf trials iihe two sounds jvere 
heard at the inteml of 2.79. seconds. The time which sound 
would take, according tp t|^ calculadoh, to'travel the same distance 
through the air, is 2.5jiieconds 5 whence the difference .29" qjark% 
the time of conveyance alon|.t^ combined tubesj But M. Biot 
-^.was enabled, by ingeniouf^Va^tig j}ie experiment, to.arrive di- 
• Tcctly at that conclusion, wkhdf|t employing ^y previous coqi* 
putation. |Ie concludes, from numerous combined trials, that the 
trne quantity was ^6"; and therefore, that sound is transmitted 
ten or twelve times Taster through cast iron than through ffce at¬ 
mosphere. '' , , 

These experiments sufficiently confirm the results^pf abstract 
theory. Perhaps cast iron is more languid in its tremors than the 
purer malleable iron. Chladni had assigned the celerity of vi¬ 
bration through iron and glass at 1*^)0 feet in-a second j ^nd 
^Leslie had shown, m one of the curiouPhotes annexed to his book 
on Heat, that through a f?r board the velocity of impulsion, which 
he proved to be^the’ same as that of vibration, is 17300 feet in a 
second. We wish that some experiments on a Wirge scale were 
*made on the-time of the transmission .of sound thi^ugh water. 
They could not fail, we are sure, to lead to conse^ences highly 
instructive in the economy of nature. 

•Besides the paper which we have now analyzed, this volume 
contains several comical dissertations of so.ordinary value, though 
the length of our preceding observationsfcwill prevent us from go- 
„ ing very fully into their examination. Thei^e are one tnro, bow- 
fever, on which we shall subjoin a few rcmarl^ air 

r f 

On the relattmUhelween ike Oa^idktion oj^ mid the capn^ 

city Saturaikm of their Oxpds bp Aci^kjifi^ ^ M. Gay-Lus¬ 
sac. Read at the Institute, December 5th, 1303. 

^ Mr Dalton, in his * New System of Chemical Philosophy^ *. 
^^hibiished-in the begmnirg of 1808/* zuaintains, that bodies com¬ 
bine only in certain definite properftons, and that all metallic 
oxvds of the same class possess the same quantity of oxygen, and 
differ fro^each other solely in^the proportion of metal !jc rtiatter 
they contiHi. According to his theory,. one^pOrtion of m’etal, in 
its first state of oxydatiOn, requires for its saturation on^ portion 
of acid. * Now, it is well known that somiS metali^ when highly 
pxydated, take more acid to dissplve them than when oxydated in 
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an inferior Of course it follows, that one porti<9Q of me** 

tal, in its second state of bxydation, ought, if 'X takes up more* 
acid, to take up at least twice as much as it did in the'hrst*^ tfr, 
to employ a more general form of expression, it should always 
be found, fhat the quantity of acid in metallic salts, so constitut¬ 
ed, isedirectly proportionaf to the quantity of oxygen in the 
ox yd,—the very principle whkh Gajr-Lussac endeavours to 
demonstrate in this memoir. We shall not pretend to determine 
the claims to originality which our author tacitly makes, or to risk 
a conjecture whether or not he is indebted to Mr Dalton. Tliat 
the principle maintained by both is.|he same, we conceive to be 
undeniable; and it is certain'thft'M. Gay-Lnssac was in posscs- 
fion of the Engli^ work, if not hefote, at least within, twenty*# 
four days after this memoir was read (and long before it was pub¬ 
lished), as he expressly refers to k, in another paper ^ that date, 
as a work with which he was familiar. . , 

• The facts advanced by our author, in support ®f the principle, 
consist chiefly in the phenomena which occur during the precipi¬ 
tation of hne metal by another. Thus, when neutral solutions 
of acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, and nitrate pf silver, arc pre¬ 
cipitated by zinc, iron and copper, respectively, it is inferred, as 
no gas appears to’ be extricated, that merely transfer of the oxy¬ 
gen and acid is made from one metal to the other. ^ 

By similar facts and.reasonings, the principle is extended to 
salts containing metals at their maximum of oxydation ; and then 
it is applied to the sulphites by means of a calculation depending 
on two fact^;—the change of sulphuric acid, by heat, into oxy¬ 
gen and sulphurous acid gas ; and the curious circumstance that, 
liuring the coiiversit^i pf sulphite into sulphate of lead, the neutral 
state of the salt undergoes no alteration. Our autl^or, in an pb- 
servation at the end of ^hjs memoir, attempts to prove, that the 
quantity of sulphur in sulphurets. formed by the action of sul- 
phureted hydrogen or the hydrosulphurets on metallic salts, is 
directly proportional* to the quantity of oxygen previously com¬ 
bined with the metal. 

We have not entered into a minute anal^is’of this memoir, 
nor pointed out the partkuhr application of the author’s con- 
plusions, because the hypothesis which ihe endeavours to esta¬ 
blish appears to u§ to stand in need of much additional con¬ 
firmation. The series of •facts on which it rests, ftvlkes us, 
at first sight, as far too narrow and limited for the basis of 
SO extensive an inference; and some of the experiments referred 
to 4n proof of .its truth, seem to us contradictory to each other. 
Our author nowhere adverts to the nature of the siin and Super 
acid .i^ts, tl]^ very existence of either of which equally opposes 
the l^othcsi§ that diexjuantity of acid is, in all cases, directly 
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proportidMpNiJfiie quantity of Oxygen in the ox yd. ^ As a par- 
ti(;iulajr subsulphate of iron, picduced by 

cxpdsingl^^lion of the |;reen sulphate to the atmosphere. It 
is well knot^n, that, during its formation, the liquid becomes 
sensibly acid;—but how is this ph#?noroenon to b&>econciIed 
with the hypothesis, according to which, as the me^al acquires 
more oxygen, it should, possess ui greater capacity for acid, find 
retain that with which it was combined, with additional force ? 
To remove this objection, it would be necessary to prove, that the 
acid, in this case, exists only in mechanical mixture with the 
oxyd, and not in chemical ^lion, which is highly improbabld^ 
^lany other instances’ of a s^iidllar nature might be quoted. 

The spirit of theory and generalization, in short, is evidently 
too much indulged throughout this memoir; and the ingenious 
author is solH^ulIy sa^shed of thi truth of his hypothesis, though 
countenanced but bV, a few insulated facts, that he does not 
scruple to set it up as the very standard and test of truth, by 
which the accuracy of the laborious experience of other philoso¬ 
phers is to be eetimatell and controuled. He has, in some other 
of his late inquiries (which we hope to be able to refer to on a 
future occasion), as well as in this, followed the path originally 
struck out by Mr Dhlton, and pursued by him with ihuch induS> 
try and talent. The idea of uniform proportions in all chemical 
combinations, has received support from Some other chemists of 
high authority; but the fact, we conceive, is 8tiH,very far.from 
being established; nor can we investigate too rigort^ttsly, or re¬ 
ceive with too muclx caulioii, general principles whicH are intend¬ 
ed to be applied to correct tlie results of actual experiment artd 
analysis. The quantities of elementary mr.terjals which form 
cotS-.pound bodies, and the nature of their arrangements, are 
scarcely susceptible of rigorous demonsfration. As yet, a few 
JaciF C'idy ?c.t,ve been.compared in relation to these numerical doc- 
triii ‘S •, j'ud any decision upon them will be premature. Welfopo 
soon to Or enabled to resume this important*st^ecti with better 
sr^ou nls of conclii^on. In the mein time, we would earnestly 
rccor-.mend the most minute experimental ihquiry, cin all cases in 
which matheinniics are applied to chemistry. To use the words of 
f’ocrbaayc, ‘‘ egregia illhis ancilla est,—non alia pejor domina. ” 

J. (^' Ihe, Action oj" Vegetalile /^cids’^n AiookoU both •with and 
>^ith()Ut the intayention a M-incral Acid, 


Of the Qmhinaiion of Adda with Vegetable and Animal Sub^ 
stames. By M. 'tfhenard* Read at the Iidlitute, Novem¬ 
ber 23, IS07. . ^ 
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tartarous adds^ refpefl,ively with alcohol and a mineral add. The 
f'ubfi;uice^|hus produced are all analogous to erch other, and to 
the oil o£ Daizoin difcovercd by Scheele; and, tp 

Tliena^d’s. experiments, thty are entirely free from the mineral 
acid emplQjCid. I'hcfe fads are botji new and curious; and 
others^are brought forward which arc alfo curious, but not new. 
iSuch, for inftaiice, are fonrs of our a«thor*s experinacnts.refpetling 
acetic ether, particularly the procefs1>y which he fucceeded in pro¬ 
curing it witiiout the intervention of a mineral acid. Few che- 
mUl5, wc conceive, can be ignorant of this method, as it was 
known as long ago as 1759 , when^^e Count dc Lauragals made 
it public. hHs^refults, indeed, were confidered as iucorreft by 
Scheele ; but their accuracy has fince i)cen well eftablifhed by Mi 
Pelletier and Dr Henry, as well as by the experiments of M. The- 
nard himfelf. Whether this iA;gle6i towards the^ inquiries of 
ibefe geptlcmen, was intentional or not, on tjie part of our author, 
is of very iiftie conft quence; for, whiill the Te(K)rds of chemical 
difeovery exift, phiJofophers may reft aflured that juftice will be 
done to their labours fooner or later by the enlightened part of 
mankind. 

Led by a train of reafoning like that which M. Thenard follow¬ 
ed in concltlding the experiments of Scheeh: on acetic ether and 
oil of benzoin to be inconel ufive, we cannot but think the iij;- 
veftigation here brought forward of the fame deferiprion; and 
that much remains to be done, before the nature of the new fub- 
Itances will Be fully underftood. They are confidered by our au¬ 
thor as combinations merely of the vegetable acids and alcohol; 
and he afierts, that the mineral acid employed in the operation, aCls 
no other part than ^j^at of rondenfing the vegetable acid and alco¬ 
hol, and of itnSucing ip each a Hate that <lifpofes^ them to com¬ 
bine. This is pofiible^ but it is not demciil'lrated by any experi¬ 
ments he has deferibed. Independent of the f.iiliirc of all his at- 
tetfipts to forrti the corabiruiion direiSll/, there are many reafotis 
which would induce a cautious inquirer to rr-fufe his aflcnt to the 
p'ropofition. The powers, for ir,(lance, nccelTary to ilecompofc 
thefe fubftances are apparently JnconfiiL'rit^wifh the dilliculty of 
forming them. Our author found that a (Irong folution of potalli 
required a confideriiblc ti.ne to feparaie ^hc acid from the alcohol. 
Their denfiiies, too, ns v/Jl as thofs of ethers which they to 
much icfembie in their fjfrmatios^, are contrary to the *chcmic.il 
Jaw, that compounds umaJly poflfefs a Ipecific gravity greater *haii 
the mean fpecilic gravity of the bodies whicUenter into their com- 
pofition., It may be faid, and it appears more confiftenr with the 
phenomena, that the nirmities which preferve the itegetabie acids 
and i^cohol iniheir pcrfedl Hates, are* broken by the mineral acid ; 
;$od pat^ from et new arrangement of the dements of both bodies. 
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the ral>ll'^a|i|Gi in queftlon are formed. M. Thenard is evidently 
prematur^^^^l^eluGons concerning thefe l?odies» ovticularly 
aa eftablii]) on them a.general princ|Pe. The 

detatl^f fafticiently ample itnder his memoir com¬ 

pete and CttQa^ory} or to convince otliers ol the j,u{^ieCs of hig 
opinions. . . ‘ v 

From ih.e new faiJs, our, ^utho^orrceivcd k prbbabkj that 
acids, in general, are capable t)f being combined with aft animal 
and vegetnble fobftances. The fnbjeS. of his fccond memoir was 
to afeertain how far this idea .might be coyre^i. With this intep- 
tion, he ftates, that he vefy^c^efully examined the compound.* 
formed by palBng oxymuriatic ^id gas through alcoliol, and the 
fqbftance known by the na^ii bi artificial camphpV, produced by 
abforption of muriatic acid gas by oil of turpentine.' The 
Hioft fizigubr property noticed in inefe bodies, is the ftrength with 
which their elements are combined. The acid M. Thenard'has 
afeertained, is not ealily fcparateid by the ftrongeft afti^alifie folu-^ 
tions. From his experimental and the ilriking analogy exifting 
between artificial camphor and muriatic ether, he concludes, con¬ 
trary to the opiniong of Gchlen, and others who have ftudied the' 
fubjefk, anti apparently with .great propriety, xhaf the artificial 
camphor is 4 compound merely of muriatic acid and Q^^of turpen¬ 
tine i and that the other fubftance is a fimilar compound of the 
l^ne acid, artd a body which he has not been able to obtain in an 
tnicombined ftate. In fupport of his conjfetS^ure, he refers to the 
known combinations of acids with animal and vegefabk fuhftan- 
ces. Tljc fa£ls arc in hig favour ; yet the proofs whick^hey afford 
Only ftrengthen an ' analogy, but do not ellabliili the l^th of the 

OpiTHOll. 

Our author’s olifervatiom on the combinatibns* of tannin, gra 
not tiew. Mr* Davy has noticed thofe combiifations in a paper 
on; Tannin, publifhed in..the Philofaphicaf Tranfa^^ions for 1^3 i 
and they have llnce been deferibed by Tromsdorf and Qotrft]on>lja- 
grange. M. Thenard’s opinion on the artificial tannin of Mr Hat¬ 
chett, is remarkable for its precipitancy and impii^bftity } and is 
adranced with a ftippgncy very unwoi^y of the pbilofophical cha¬ 
racter. He confiders it as a combination mcrely;pf nitric acid and 
vegetable matter. Even ijT, by vegetable matter, be means cliar- 
coal, we are of opinion that he has diftorted tli^ fa£f: to piake it 
fwit his hypothefis ; and, though be is 4i|pported by M. ChevreuI, 
who* it is faid, in a note annexed to the volume, wifi find .it an 
cafy matter to determine the queftion, we confeft, tliat we (hall 
prefer Mr Hatchett’s views of tlw fubje£t, till the notion of the 
French chemtAs is eftabUfhed by ^periments and arguments of a 
difierent kind from any that we- meet with in this p^per. 
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We have already exceeded our limits; but we canticff^jnesi^t tho 
pleasure olt noticing, though in the most curso.y manitfc'r, it va¬ 
luable paper by Thenard ajid Gay>Lttssac on the subjVct (>f the 
new alkaline metals. It contains the substance of eight me^mrs 
communiciited to the National Institute of France, and which 
treated o£ the nature and relations of those singular products. Mr 
Davy’s brilliant discovery of the m#tal of potash, was no sooner 
known in Paris, than the chemists of that capital eagerly hastened 
to explore .li new track. ‘The researches of Theiuird and Gay- 
Lussac appear to have been conducted with uncommon ingenuity 
and success. By fusing with intense heat, in a clean gun-barrel, 
the caustic pdtash in contact with irpn-filings, and condensing the 
sublimate by the application of excessive cold at the other extre¬ 
mity of the barrel, the^ procured a quantity cf the fluid metal at 
much less expense, and in far gthater quantity, tlian that which is 
obiaine i by the ordinary galvaruc process. .They were hence en¬ 
abled to examine the combinations of this nt«w substance on a 
pretty lanje scale. In a similar, way, the metal of soda was pro¬ 
cured. The action of these metals, among other striking eiTects, oc¬ 
casions the decomposition of ammonia and of the acid of borax. 

In combining their analyses, MMl Thenard and Gay-Lussac, if 
we may judge this short abstract, display juster views and clos¬ 

er philosophicardeduction, than arc generally met with in the writ¬ 
ings of the mere chemists. They have established, we think, most 
convincingly^ that the new metals are not simple substances, but 
really compounds of the several bases with hydrogen. To the 
argumeht^ere brought forward, we would add another consider¬ 
ation, grounded on analogy. Every compound must have the in¬ 
termediate dcijsitji of its distinct ingredients. But the specific 
■gravity of the alkaline metals, one of which floais on water, is 
far less than that of the substances from which they are derived. 
Does not this clearly indicate tKe .union of their bases with some 
attenuated species of matter, 'such as hydrogen, which, by its in¬ 
fusion, may widely distend the primary molecules, and thus re¬ 
duce the compound to a much lower density ? ^ £>hould these me¬ 
talloids be rf)f the sSme nature with the ordinary metals, we can 
only conclude, that all metals are the compounds of certain bases 
with hydrogen. These bases may hav< not been yet exhibited, 
though we are familiarly acquaimed with their oxyds and metal¬ 
line hydrates, which wohld be considered as only opposite com¬ 
pounds. Such, indeed, is tlie present very loose and unsettled 
state of chemical principles, that we should not feel great sur¬ 
prize at seeing the old docfiiv of phlogiston, with some modifi¬ 
cations, again restored to its former credit* 
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'he author of this work, are told in the preface, has Vetiiirn- 
cd to Aroerica j but vrhethet with the view of remaining 
there, or for the purpofe of adding, to the furprihng difeoveries 
which, he has already made, Wf^arc not ihforined. But, wlratcvep’ 
Mr Afhe may hereafter perforin, it is quite certain,* according to 
his editor, that he has alreadf dpoe enough to place Inm on a le> 
s'el with our mod celebrated travellers. Hi has produced a book 
which cannot fail, we arc aiTuredjb * to instruct the ftatcfman, de- 
Itgld the naturalid, an^ astotmh the antiquary. ’ It would quite 
inexcufable in us to pafs over a work»of* fuch extraordinary pre> 
tenHcns, without a particular notice. 

It was at Pitrlburg that Mr Afhe entered on the furvey* of thefe 
vaft countries wdiich llretch along the Oliio and Miflifippi; but, 
in the firft part of his book, he favours the reader with a general 
view of the Atlantic glares, and a detailed account of his journey 
from Philadelphia to the head of the Ohio.* Anrhere he begins 
to difeover that unmeafured hatred of the Apicneans which per¬ 
vades the W'holc of his narrative. .Hi» account of the Atlantic 
Hates, indeed, forms the mod comprehenfive piece oPn^ional ab- 
ufe we ever recollefl to have perufed. Their Inhabitan(^ it feems, 
are all abominably vicious ; but in degrees very nicely didinguifh- 
ed ;—the middle dates being bad—the nortUern^very bad—attd the 
fouthern execrable. • , , ^ ‘ 

That the Aniericans have great and peculifir faults, both in their 
maiir.ers and iheir morality, wc take to be undeniable. They have 
ili«: vices and the virtues that belong to their htuation; and they 
will contitiue lu have them until that Ctuation is altered. Their 
ir.an;:er: , for the mod parr, are thofe of „a fcattered and migratory, 
hut fptcul'aring peoples and there will be no great amendment, 
v.'jf'.l t’.e popirUtion becomes more denfe, and more fettled in its 
I'ibiis. wealth.conjes to be more generally inherited than 

acquirewill be-more refitment, both in vice and in man¬ 
ners : auSiis the population becomes concentred, and the fpirit of .. 
adveuti^^i dejrrivcd of its objesfls, the fenfe of honourwill im- 
])rove^s'witb the importance of characler. Mr Aflie, however, 
wowfd h‘?ve us believe, that the Americans are univerfaily and ir-. 
xcdaicnably vicious ; and his fweepidg anathemas are fcarccly ever , 
i'ouencd by,any favourable exaspxions, although the traveller in A- 

medca. 
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meric'.i, to ufc the wor^s of a truly philofophical obferver, ‘ paiTes 
‘ through all degrees of civilization [find manners, and iees, 4n the 


fucccllion of fpace, what appear^^ to belong only to the fucc4ftidn 
‘ of time. ’ * 

Mr«A{l>e’s journey to Pitffburg is furprifingly fertile in adven¬ 
tures. He, iirll of all,-kUla..a ftu^ndous bear, of whofe de.iih 
we have a moll pathetic account,—rhe faid bear conduttrng him- 
feM moil unbt comingly tn orticulo mortis. We are next entertain- 
cif w'ith a fine incident at an obfeure inn among the mountains, 
where our traveller falls in love wiA an elegant damfel, who per¬ 
formed the tjiilices of cook and cnambermaicl, and prefents her 
with a copy of Thomfon’s f>cafons-^a blank leaf being previouil^ 
decorated with an appropriate poetic eiFufion. On the night after 
tlws intercfthig rencounter, Ivlr /^ihe, who had triveUed ail day in 
a Hate of profound reverie, was overtaken b^y d.irknefs on the top 
of a niounuin, and theic obliged, in order to oAroid great.-r dan¬ 
gers, to t.'kc pofl for the night. The marvels which lie hchcKl 
from tiiisiofty ilatlon, vi'ill be bell deferiyed in Jus e-wndangu tjc. 

* The mooir shone, but capriciously: for, tlioiigh some places 
were adorned witli her brightest beams, ;ind exhibited various lantas- 
tic forms and colours, t.tbeis were unatTected by her light, and aw- 
fully maintained'an unvaried gloom—a “ darkness visible’*—con¬ 
veying terror and dismay, f^noli appreliensinns vvre gaining fist rfli 
my ini.igination, till ah objcvt of ir.cxprebslble sul)Hmit3' gave a dif¬ 
ferent directicfi to my llioughts, and seized the entire jxv. -'.ssion of 
my mind. The heavenly viidt appe.ued to !io all on lire, not exhi¬ 
biting the sllreara or character of the aurora-borealis, bur an immen¬ 
sity vivid and clear, through which the stars, detaclieJ iionj ilu* Jh- 
mament, travers^'d eecentiiC directions, followc'd iiy tiaiiis of light 
of diversilied magnitude and brightness. M:iny metiiOr', ince mnje- 
lically out of the horizvsn ; and, having gr')d:i.dly altaiiied an <-h v;'.- 
tion of thirty degrees, suddenly burst, and viesc.cnded .to die e:nih in 
a shower of brihi.int sparks, or glittering gems, d ins <-pl?Ticli t plifr 
nomcnoa was succeeded by a muUitude of shooting stars and ball-,, 
and columns of fire; which, after as.umiiig a vaiicly of f- vm-., x’a- 
jashed in slight flashes of lightning, ami left t#ic itky in its n-.iud ap¬ 
peal aiice an *d*screnity. Nature stood checked, ’ &c. Vol. I. 

From this mount.iin-fcenc, Mr Aftie t[educes this moll natural 
conclulion—* that no one ihould dare to compofc a hiltory ot na¬ 
ture without pafling fuch i night on fuch a mountain. ’ • 

The letters from Pittibyrg, (for the narrative is thrown into the 
epiftolaty form), amidfl n great deal of fimilar rant, contain fome 
details regarding that thriving place and its neighbourhood, which 
are well‘worth notice. SituatAl on the fpot where the Aileghaiiy 

and 
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and to form the Ohio, PItrfburpf Is admirably 

commerce, lliefe two rivers comiefl: 
it wlfh iro extent of country; «id'their banks, interfperf- 

edi.with fafrftt, villages and towns, proclaim an increafing and in- 
duilrious population. It contains aMve two thoufaud ittbalfitants, 
the moft opulent of whom«afe Iiidti and this, fays’ oiir author, 
‘ has hindered the vicious propenfities of the frenuine America^ 
character from eftablifhing here the horrid dominion which ‘liy 
have aflumed over the Atlantic ftates. * The manufa£lurcs are 


various and flouriihing, partiqfiilarly that of glafs j and j(hip-build<> 
ing is pra£flfed to a connderable extent. In October 1806 , there 
were feveral vcfT-Is of 350 t 6 ns ojB the (locks. Through Pittfburg 
is carried on an extenfive trade between the diftant ports of Phi¬ 
ladelphia and New Orleans. H#re are ftorekeepers who exchange 
the produce of the jCkirrounding countries, of which thyy make 
two collet!ions smnually, for goods brought acrofs tht mountains 
from Philadelphia; thefe they convey by the Ohio and Miflifippi 
to Kentucky and New Oileans; and with the proceeds in dollars, 
or bills of exchange on Philadelphia, their agents fail to that place 
to make new purchafes, and traverfe again the wide circle of their 
exchanges—a circle which embraces a fpace of not lefs than 5650 
ipiles. 

This immenfe fphere of aiHiivity, too, is thi? creation of yefterday. 
Even Mr A(he, difpofed as he is to decry every thing American, is 
obliged to admit, that fl»c difplays, in the wonders of htt growmg 
indudry, a pi£lure at once driking and exhilarating. JEt is impo(^ 
fible to contemplate fuch a fceiie without exulting in the triumphs 
of indudry. This peaceful powerds here fubdiyng regions of grow¬ 
ing fbreds, whjch conquering armies would fear to enter; and ex¬ 
tending, with fdent rapidity, the limits of civilized exidence. We 
^nnot help wKhing that our countrymen, in general, were a little 
more alive to the feeli^s which we conceive fuch a fpetlacle is 
calculated to excite j and that they could be brought to fympa- 
thize a little more in the progrefs of a kindred pisopie, dedined to 
carry our language, 6 ur arts, and our intereds too, over regions 
more vail than ever acknowledged the fway of the Casfars of 
Rome. But the bitter feelings of the colonial war dill rankle in 
too many bofoms on both (ides of the Atlantic. The utter ihi- 
po(ribiluy of any national gain in a contv^ with America, and tho 
pernicious animofxties which fuch a conteft is fure xo engender, 
are altogether overlooked by a certain clafs of politicians. It is 
enough for them, that we (hall drive her (hips from tire feas, and 
hio^de them in her ports; and thaf the great inival power of 
Bri^rvmay be employed to fcatter the paltijdotiilas of America— 
to pjlfy the ipdollry of our bed cudomers in the nlw worlj^and 
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to burn a few towns, ftill more defenceJefs and unofiei/dinj? tlwn 
Copenhagen ? 'We do not mean to Ciy, that this temper hate hot 
been met, atid«even perhaps provoked, by a correfpondiag temper 
in America; but, where the interell of two countries calls fo 
loudly for their conciliation, it is impoilible that they fiiouUl iprir- 
rel without grofs faults upon both fittes. 

Brilliant as Mr Alhe is in defeription, this does not hinder Iiim 
from aiming at glory as a political philofopher; and, accordingly, 
we arc favoured with a long difeourje upon emigration, in wnich 
he infifts larg^jiy on the inevitable difafters that rnufl attend fuch 
a Hep on the part of ever/ liritHh fdbjeif. His mode of reavor^- 
*ng on this point is fuflicientiy charafteriltic. He takes, in the. 
firtt place, a fingle inftance o* failure as fu.'Rcieni to prove that 
all mult fail. In the next place, he carefully ft.de<fis hi.s inlUnce 
from th^ oii»y tU^feription of perfons v/ho have nr^ fort of tempta- 
hon to emigrate, .*nd v.ho, it is univerfully admitted, mult fiiSear 
extrenicdyby fuch a proceeding- Upon theft* principles, he looks; 
round till lie finds a :>cntlema7i fanner from the county of Mulfex'., 
v/ho, being a little, democraiical in his politics, had lold his pro¬ 
perty, and failed for America, to become a great farmer and flatcf- 
man. The refult was quire natur .h T.his refllefs perfon vfTr 
foon foutid out, ‘ that the high price cf l.'.bour reijcicrs it imiyoflTl 
Lie for a gentl'-rnan farmer to make any thing of laiid rliere; * and 
that piditical .•onfeciuence dependeil in America, as weii as in otlier 
countries, a good deal upon prop' rty. Jt is needlefs to fay, lint 
this exaniplo has no applic.'.rion at ail to ilie ambitious mechanics 
of England, or the dillodgrd frr.all farmers of the Hlglilands. 

Mr Allie alfor*dej\;ants, at great I' i’grh; upon the intclleclual 
capacities and literature of tlic America; s; and iiiHulges hiinfell 
in one of the nioft prcfiimptuous philippics we ever recollodl- to 
haw perufed. Now, thou.gh wc are certainly of opinion, ^hat 
rhe fecond-rate pamphlete#*i‘s of that country write incornp.ir ibly 
better than Mr Aflie, it is no dcubt true, that An’evicac ’.n produce 


nothing to bring her inteiiedual efforts into aiivfori of comp irifon 
with that of’Europe- Liberty -nd compel''loj. have- ar. yet lone 
nothing to Ibmuiate lit.:at genius in^ thefe r j-vUican Hates? 
They have never oafled tl limits of humble mcbjcrit/, either ns 
thought or .expreO'orn Nyal. Webltcr, v/e are afraid, ftill occu¬ 
pies the iirff place in crmcirnp, Timothy Dw’g-. and / i Darloa- 
in poetry, and Mr dull ice Marlh-Ji in hillory ; and, as to t '^c phy- 
(i.cal fcieiices, We lliall' mfcly ubfoivc, t/ut a Jut elvon r.iHry 
trcaiife of botany apccareil in ? 8 oj; and tiiat this j'.Urry c intr:- 
bution to naiurai hitiory i:: chrome! *d, by the l.i.c;!, A’ln'ro:*;! nif- 
toriub^among tlie ‘ remarkable occurrences fince 1:1* ive* ..lution *•* 
In Qiorf'j. federal America has done nothing, eithtr to extend, c"- 

\ ‘ C VU'i’JW. 
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verGfy, the fp';iere »;£ hniom k^'oaThoii2;h 

air ike has written \vcre oblitt’rat''fl iroTi the rea-'il'^ of i‘':’ri!ing, 
there would (if we the woiks of Fr.Miiiii-Vl)’* tio l olVtivt' 

diioinurion, either of the ufeful or the aj^rcealjic. The <k'iruc- 
tion of her whf le literature V'’0«h[ nnt occafion so much rej^rec 
as M'e feel for the-Jofs of a fe 1 \^ leaves fro;n an aniicnr rlalTie. 

notwirhstandin;; all this, wo rosily cannot a,;rce with TMr 
Ashe in thinking tlio Amevioans aksolutoiy incap.ihh', or tt< g ue- 
ratc ; and are r.ithor inclined to think, that when i!r ir neighWnur,- 
hood thickens, and ihcir onufe-ice ceases to depend on e:teriion, 
tjiey will show soirothin^ of'the t.amo tiileins to wlvith it is a 
part of our duty to dt) justice amoii'/ ourselves. And we are the 
more inclined to adojit this iav-auraMe opinion, from consiileting, 
that her history Ir.s already famished oeca:.Ien 3 for the displiyof 
talents of a hijjlv order ; and that, in li e <v.lin<.ry bu^iiK^vs of go¬ 
vernment, she diaj lays no mean share cf .ihi’ihy -and eloquence. 
In opposition to all thi:J, t ^ h'' sure, we ha;"'’ ti- • po'.kive a'-ser- 
tion of Mr Ashe, who ;;i not ..How (!• t . h-- at .n y ^inve 
attained mediocrilv, eitl ar in atdv-^nr;;- .hi ■> . r v;<.r. 

* I cannot hr r.r> n, ’ sa\s h.e ‘ eith th^- r:'.n:e rd cc.-oron’.Ji r-^ 
ilie meiM'ho 01 wJiAr.i'^d a IreiJuil tIh'ili-li, after s('v''ral 
\*tMrs comhat. oht.un-. d a:! unjiK.-ntahlc' TUn V' In like n .inner, ’ 
(and the simile is really ir.cinnpa- J.de}, ‘ I ihe. e V..'-v.-n a si '-al of 
heninq-s run down h uhale oo co..‘ o' C' ir.’v::'! it ilid lun 
fullow, that I was to attiihiiLi lies .u'citlent to I’l',* 
of rt/ry suih c(>r.tcmptii)l' .iumt. 1-, 'k to tiie ah:i'.'i.cc**{ f Etrcnglh 
and in ilie whale. ’ !. i,',’. 

This th)\juo'ir person m fk *> a survev r. ;\the ii;,i;»iature j 
nndf after ..ssrjrine us th .r * 'le a. . eiis o.oih.lng wiil...eut p.'snive 
proofs,’ delivt rs Itims^ It .-s follow• 

‘ Tl'ere arc i-i America no umI polihci->ns ; the ‘.peeches ton see 
in papers are /y /u 'n (I'.hi S ntj, /..-.vrsv'//\>lw attend *ilie 

congres:. and .senate, riierel) to tn’ e lla.* spirit d ll-ei:-pr, ceedings, 
and c!'. ihe it w Iih a i.tn'.Hi'.se lun.:-aim: to lead. .ihKeiidmr* liic 
d.-ha'es of* eenqitss, hn a d..iy ■',\hon a suI.-cl.' o< <nnsequeiice* w.u To 
^>e disciT'-sed, 1 lett ihr* hf loc, hill of cu'-fnipl oi it,.-. e^nijUTce, and' 
i’’p wrmr/V//of talent en'jp]v.}'td for the ••iirii.-.< or i-indenth:’ ui' of 
the question. ' Notv.dils, 1 re.iJ in j'et-t nrjorning’s Ga* 
■/.‘tte, “ that a debate Loi k I’hi.-'c in tl-e We'‘=' l.e-i ’’ight, c.f the most 
;iVteating nature, and v.' i't tigii.iled hj, all tip- tale: t in the country. ** 
.\rid lure cd certaii: dof-urrf ' re.iloie., a sentence of, which 

!.-'ver parsed in the hnui.e. ’ I. J+0. 

N'o%v,^without presumiTJg to d'f.y that the '\:eei'.<ar*s' are still 
v-'iy far iro.ni perfection in oratory, we really c'nof'C bring out- 
ielvcs to doubt that they are actually the authors cf the haurfgues 

^ which 
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•which are imputed to them in the public prints. The ‘mind 9 ^ 
the country shines in every line of them; their fabric and orna¬ 
ments are decisively transatlantic; and we could just as readily 
believe, that the orations of Sheridan are written by a Philadcl- 
ph ia n^n, as that the spectdies of Mr Randolph| for example, 
are the work of a Scotch reporter. , 

Having thus despatched the Sena(?e, Mr Ashe takes a view of 
the Bar, which he finds in a very lamentable state ; for ‘ a Mr 
Emmet and a Mr Livingstone enjoy repute. ’ With regard to 
Phy^, though two of its professors, Drs Rush and Wilson, ‘ have 
written themselves into infalUbilitify ^ still the country ‘ is shame¬ 
fully destitute of able pr^-ctit oners. ’• As to the Church, there is a 
Mr Smith who enjoys a high character as a clerical orator ; and^ 
indeed, he preaches very goot' sermons ; but—they happen to be 
Dr Blair’s, ‘ delivered in a strain of dull monotony. ’ 

Having intjulged himself for a long time in thc;ie disquisitions, 
our traveller at length enters upon a description of the Ohio, pre¬ 
paratory to the narrative of his voyage. I'he length of this fine 
river, from Pittsburg to its conlluence with the Mlssisippi, is e- 
levcn hundred miles. It rises greatly in spring and autumn, when 
it is navigable by large vessels, but, when it subsides, can admit 
only of flat-bottomed boats. The space of twenty days is reck¬ 
oned a good spring voyage to the Missisippi; but, in summer* 
when the waters are lo*w, from six to ten weeks are required to 
perform it. Vt*ry little use is made of the oar j—the boat, which 
is of a square'form, and guided by a huge oar at the stern, is 
committed tb the stream ; a.id all that is necessary is, to keep 
dear of the numerous islands, which greatly add to its beauty, 
while they embasrasJ its navigation. 

We meet with nothing remarkable in the voyage, “till Mr AShe 
roaches Wheeling, a toVn about ninety miles below Pittsburg, 
on tlie Virginia side of the river. This is a considerable com¬ 
mercial station, and th’'lvii>g marvellously, notwithstanding the 
nefarious character of its inlnbit.mts On conn'ng here, it is very 
desirable to ascertain who have emSj and whf.' want them ; as a 
considerable p«rt of the male population happen, according to Mv 
Ashe, to have left these appendages nailed to certain penitential 
crosses in other places of America. Quarrels are frequent: and, 
when two persons fight, it js generally ‘ according to tho rule of 
* rough and tumblei a kind of combat in which it is lawful foi the 
‘ combatants to peel the skull, tear out the eyes, or smooth aw y 
‘ the nose ! * Our author gives a long account of a batde of .ins 
kind, betv/een a Virginian and Kentuckeyan •, but we must ref. r 
to the book itself such of our readers a- h fi in wr)*' sports. 
The great western road from Philadelphia to Lexington, 1.1 Ktn- 
VOL. XV. NO. 30. F f tuckey, 
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<:»ucicey, '.'passes throuu:li this town; and there Is a mail-coach, 
s^hich performs the j 'iirney (700 miles) in fifteen days. Small 
imjS| affording bicon, Indiifi bread, and whiskey, are to be found 
at convenient distances alo^g this route;—;ind ‘ let those,’ says 
our author, ‘ who despise tliis bill fare, remer-iber, that seven 
‘ years ago this road was called the idldmicss i and traJVelUrs had 
‘ to encamp, and find their ©wn prt.visions, and with great diffi- 
‘ culty secure their hcrbf;s from p.in'hcrs and wolves.’ What 
striking facts from a writer who endeavours, in otJicr places, to 
make us believe that this very country is devoted, by tlie vices of 
its people and its climate, to barbarism and progressive degeneracy. 

He gives a pretty favourable account of the inhifoilants of Ma- 
Vletta, a town situated at the junction of tb^ Great Muskingum 
with the Oliio. Here, as well as at Pittsburg, are built ships of 
considerable burden ; aii i the ^leople, b ‘hides being industrious 
and enterprisi'i^, are well educated, and nicral; having schools 
and churches supported by fixet! contributions. Sti'l, however, 
l\p Ashe cannot T» fr.dn from wh it he thinks wit, at their expense. 

‘ Yesterday, 1 was speaking rather harslily to a man who had not 
fidfilletl an agreement with me to caulk my hoar, wlien a gentleman 
came up, and accosted him with—“ Ah! General, how do you do? 
I mean to dine with *y on ;—^What’s your hour?” I made sure of 
ibis opportunity to go on to the baker in pursuit of some biscuit. 
On seeing tlie bread, 1 began to comment vn the price and quality, 
and might have betrayed some little dissatisfaction and incivility, 
had not a tliird person entered opportunely to saj—“ Colonel, I 
want a loaf of bread ! ” My next call w'as on a butcher, w'hosc 
dirty-looking meat made me neglectful of my late experience, and I 
raved w’itlumt any consideration of decorum, till brought to a sense 
of mi.scnnduct by a negro ; who, taking me asRle,«very kindly w^arn- 
cd me that tlfe butcher wras 2 i judge, aud would fine folks for cursing 
and swearing ! ’ I. p. 297. * 

'Phe banks of the Great Muskingum opened to our traveller a 
scene of various and interesting cccup.ations; for, not to mention 
his speculations on the habits of wild turkeys, and his terrible 
contest with a hug^ rattlesnake, it was here his longing eyes were 
first greeted with a view of those Indian remains — ‘ l^ose venerable 
relics of once polished, but now degraded nations, ’ upon which 
he iias descanted through so many pages of maukish enthusiasm 
and in.ept speculation. It is to his discourses upon fumuli and 
harrfADS and mud camps, that his sage editor alludes, when he 
boasts of the * astonishment ’ which his book must occasion to 
the antiquary. The truth is, that these antiquities, as they are 
called, have been described before by far more sober and com¬ 
petent observers. We shall not, therefore, disturb our readers 
with any of his tedious and frothy descriptions, far less with his 

^ manifold 
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manifolcl absurdities in rccr.ird to their oriuin. SuOicp it'to sayy 

that he ascribes them to f.oiiie remote period, wi.^n ti.e •inci::*st'''ry 
of the present savages wcie powc’-ful'and polished,—an <'pi 
which we should not deem worthy of notice, had it ?!(>t the pre¬ 
vious sanction of DriJenjnniy Barton, whose wTitirgs, contdi, I'.e 
best de^riptions of these cunnus vestiges. But, ni'cevnihsr n-l ,g 
this more respectable authority, we ejnnot hesitate lor a i.ifiir'M , 
to reject as altogether visionary, the idea of a civilization w! ’ch 
records itself in no language or tradition—-in no monunicnt of 
higher art than a mud wall—and in no instrument mrirf' pcihct 
than a'hatchet of stone. I' is a rulofn philosophy, not lo ad;'t 
unknown causcS, when the phenomena may be accounted for by 
those which are known. Now, Dr Barton h mself toils u*;, hat* 
some of the Indian nations bad intercourse with the Mi\ii ms. 
WJiy, therefore, might they nut derive from ihem those i: gr> ..i d 
:iTtides ofpottery, upon which he builds so mftch ? Wit.h reg .rd 
to the mud enCampments, again, we know from Oidmixor;, * .:id 
other writers, that the savages on the Atlantic coast ciectci: uerks 
of that description wdun we first invaded them; and the.s, ad 
that remains to be accounted for is the gre^tter magi'i’ude of ttio e 
beyond the Alleghany mountains; as to which it is quite cnou/h 
to say, that it is now perfectly known that tlftr tribes in th t re¬ 
gion were formerly much more nurncrous tlian they are at p'-c- * 
sent. M. Volncy, f ai't^er a careful inspection of these bo. srod 
monuments, gives it as his decided opinion, that ihi'y jre exactly 
similar to those mentioned by Oldmixon i and certainiy wc ought 
to adopt his apinion, in preference to one which does so much 
violence "to analogy, to reason, and to history. 

On arriving at the Scioto, Mr Ashe made an excursion to C’ ili- 
cothe, the capital of the Ohio state, and which is sil'Uited i!k i!t 
sixty miles up that river.* The place, he says, is so u. hca! lir, 
^that the government has it in contemplation to remove to some 
more tligiblc situation. T!ie whole count;y, indeed, like .ill ii*e 
other parts not cleared of their w'ood-. and marsin's, is, mme or 
less, subject to periodical returns of fever and djarijuc ; a.;d tins, 
according to Mr, Ashe, forms the main objection to ihe Oiiio state, 
which is in considerable favour with him.—We shall here br elly 
collect a few other particulars reg.oding thts llourishing mcmOer 
of the Union. It lies along the right bank Oi the river, from 
which it takes its name, extending at least five hundred miles in 
length and breadth. 'Hie soil in general is extremely rich, and 
that extensive portion of it which lies between the two rivers 

F f M’riTis, 
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Miamis,-,*is pronounced by our author to contain * by much the 
honest lanjJ in the known world. * Here fifty or sixty busliels of 
whe.at, and towards one hundred of Indian corn, may be raised 
on ah acre. At Cincinnati there is an ofllce for the sale of lands; 
and in 1806, no less than seventeen thousand contracts, at the 
rate of two dollars per acre, were entered there, bearJhg the 
names of persons from all qft^irters of Europe, as well as Ame¬ 
rica. By merely keeping tliese lands ten years, they may, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Ashe, be rented at a profit of fifty dollars or more 
per acre ; and this, he thinks, is the most eligible line for a spe¬ 
culator ; as at present, the pi-ice of labour is so high, produce so 
cheap, and markets so distant, that little more than*a subsistence is 
vo be made by mere farming. This state is not more preeminent in 
fertility, than in industry and* morals ;—a superiority which Mr 
Ashe, with reason, ascribes to'the great number of Qaakers it 
contains, and to the abolition of slavery, which formed one of 
the first acts of its government. This state was Sdmitted into 
the Union in 1803. Mr Ashe does not mention the amount of 
its population ; but we find Dr Holmes states it to ha‘ve been in 
that year upwards of seventy-six thousand. 

South of this lies the state of Kcntuckey, of which we shall al¬ 
so collect a short account. It takes its name from the river Ken- 
iuckey, which flows through it into the Ohio, and which is navi¬ 
gable a great way from its mouth. It is (generally mountainous 
and uneven, and has, according to our author, been greatly em¬ 
bellished, in certain insidious accounts given of it in Europe. 
There are here millions of acres called BurrenSi altogether incap¬ 
able of cultivation from want of water. There are other districts, 
however, particularly one in the middle, of .sixty miles by thirty, 
toewhich, he admits, full justice has scarcely been done, even in 
the flowery narratives to which he alludes. The current of emi¬ 
gration which formerly flowed rapidly, and almost exclusively, 
into this state, has now spread into a variety of new chan'nels ; 
and part of its origitvtl settlers, allured by new prospects, have 
made a s' cond migration. Its export trade, of which Louisville 
is the ch.ef seat, Jk considerable. Ships are bui^: at this place ; 
and a canal was lt«gun to carry vessels round the rapidsy which 
too greatly ob.'tru^t ihi navigation of the Ohio. Frankfort, the 
seat of govi, ‘ iment, is situated about seventy miles up the Ken- 
luckey*; but Lexington is the largesf town of this, indeed of all 
the western stales, and stands in that delightful tract already no¬ 
ticed. It contains ffree hundred houses, and is the seat of an uni¬ 
versity, whcie abo'-.l a hundret^students are taught English, La¬ 
tin, Greek, and Mathc‘m:itics. Of its inhabitants, and indeed the 
wliole population of the state, Mr Ashe exhibits a very djsagree- 

. able 
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able picture, charging them with ferocity, boirterouspess, ai^ 
coarse debauchery. The following, he says, is a faithful picture 
of the general mode of living through the state. 

* 1 rode about fifteen miles, when I stopped at the house of n cul- 
tivatoi*whom I had fallen in *with the road, and took such re¬ 
freshment as we found prepared. On'cntering the house, which was 
a log one, fitted up very well, the Kentnckyan never exchanged a 
word with his wife or his children, though he had been absent several 
days. No lender inquiry or sentiment; nothing but a contemptuous 
silence and a stern brutality, which b^ck up all the avenues to the 
heart. The pqor woman made a large bowl of drink, composed of 
sugar, water, whiskey and pea di juict, and handed it to her hus¬ 
band with all the seivility of a menial. The dinner consisted of a 
large piece ol' salt b.icon, a dish ot^ homslic, and a tureen of squir¬ 
rel broth. I dined entirely on the latter, which I found incompara¬ 
bly gooeX and the meat equal to the most dblicate chicken. The 
Kentnckyan ate nothing l,ut bacon, which is the favourite diet of 
all the inlij^abitants of the state ; and drank nothing but whiskey, 
which soon made him two thirds drunk. In tliis he is .ilso support¬ 
ed by the general habit. In a country, then, w'here bacon and spi¬ 
rits form the favourite summer repast, it cannot be just to attribute 
entirely the causes of inferiority tt* the climate* No people on earth 
live with less regard to regimen ; they cat salt meat three times ». 
day; seldom liave any vegetables; and drink ardent spirits from 
morning ti)l night. ’ II. 281. 

Mr Ashe gfves a turgid account of his passage of the rapids 
at Louisvillf, which was attended with many awful circum¬ 
stances. Thousands of dull traders, indeed, had passed them*be¬ 
fore \ but when ‘ siwh a man as Mr Ashe * (to use the words ap¬ 
plied to him by the beauty at Cincinnati) was to njake the tjan- 
sit, it was to be expected that Nature should be strangely dis¬ 
turbed, and fill the hearts of sordid pilots with serious alarms. 
The voyage after this achievement proceeded without incident, 
till Mr Ashe passed the mouth of the Wabash, when, ou ‘ the 
Indiana shore, ’ he explored a cave more replete with terrors, 
than any such place we ever read of in roftiafice. We cannot 
enter either upon its history or liorrors ; but must tell the curious 
reader, that Mr Ashe discovered, by means of certain figures on 
its sides, which he calls * antient hieroglyphics, ’ tliat it was a 
‘ temple dedicated to the jun, and a sanctuary of his pfiests, in 
those remote times when the North American Indians were simi¬ 
lar to the other nations of antiquity ! ’ Mi Ash« is never in 
the smallest difficulty on these points. Thus, he discovers, with 
equal ease and certainty, that some Indian mummies, which are 
said to have been found at Lexington, arc of far higher date 
than the mummy-making eras of Egypt; and further, that iVo« 

' F f ‘i axet 
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were positively iiso.l in the Ohio country long before the 
Jiujd i liut it woulil be endless to notice ail his ravings on 
ti ’,'t' subjects. He never be-ins to sp' cul »te, without plunging 
ai once int'^ tlie depths of ai>''UTdity. Like * bold Arnall ’ in 
the Dunciiiii, he ni ikes * a fitrious ilive, ’ and sinks far*bclow 
a!* ’ll- oiiier sons of dulness.*^ ^ 

It I'.is jii’i^hbouvliood, our traveller paid a visit to a tribe of 
I .h -MS, ^ ti’e true lords of the soil ; ’ and his interview with 
TI' sM’ongiv rciuimls us of that between the ‘ friend of hu- 
iv If.’ and the ‘ kn'fe-grioijer, ’ in tlie poetry of the Anti- 
j i'ne Sh.iWannees vvere quite as ujtconceriVcd about their 

1 IS r.ic knife-grinder, and v/ere far more solicitc us for 

^i.'.jii lor the condolence of our fricr.d of humanity. l\lr 
As' c ,js U’-’S us, hi>w<.ver, that tliey are a nu.re polite people than 
i ccr...’ 'Illy in'., .^iiicd ; and in particular, that ‘ they practise a 
V ,'■/ r.’:'. -p'.vies of gallantry.’ The married wdnicn are t .\- 
C ' ' *'i:iv’ cotrec. ‘ i o .1 person, ’ he says, ‘ wl;o met one in 
I i 'iv A, .ind in.pl red her to love and look on him,* she made 
t .e liouiog h'. lutiful reply—Oi/Z/iTWr/r, iv/to is f r tver b‘'J(,rr 
vij! ' i/C,, /till(UTS me from seeing yon, or any other person. ’ 

•s.) • n acint’g die cMis-'isippi, Mr Ashe m. de an excursion to 
5 ;i Ljvis, t.he cai iluJ of Upt^er Louisiana, a place contair.i' g near 
two thousand iniiabituus, anti, for its OAtei t, of con-siti-.i;;h!e 
tr tl'.'. Tm enty miles above it, tlie Missouri joins the Mis^i.^ip- 
pi, f'er ‘ p issinir through a vale, whicli :t enriches iin.: adorns 
tf) .M. .\' ''u'eriu! a dejirc^ that it scarctly can be equalled. The 
sc s JTc so picTuTiSqne, so various and surpii.ing, that the 
s -.i^es may rarlicr be s.nd to be ravished tl^m simply pleased. ’ 
(lij. ]iealso Visited St Genevieve; a-'.d rcp'e.sents the in- 

1 .!) '..n!s, Miio are a mixLute of French aud Spa: lards, as being 

g ■ V I ! hapiiy. 

‘ Th're the guitar resound';, soon after sunset, with the tom- 
pi.iiij'.s .md amoTtui.s talcs of the village swains ; and the s;imc h.nid 
v iiich tods all day in the wilderness, strikes the tender notes of k>vc 
ii' t Lvening. *Evtiy liouse has its group, and every gioup its 
gu'u!i, li'ldler or singer. ’ HI. Ii8. * ‘ 

! A iie !i:. :e BO topslderable stay, on his voyage dow'ii the 
F' • s ipi, till he reached Natchez. He represents this liver as 
.liiiiT.g, i-’ it.s .-coiicty and current# an almost contiiiued suc- 
c ■ of be.iury, r'chness and grandeur. Some of his dc- 
s; i I't o i.. ‘]>oi, >' hy no fnea".s in good taste, recal to cur recol- 
kctiiu. ♦ t I *• -'f V;r i!— 

Hie v.;i luirpuvcim : vaiirfs hie llun'ina circum 
I'u,.o. t i.nirnis il ires : hie Candida pv.ptiliis antro 
Imrninet, et i'-ntco texunt urrjbrac’ila vires. 

The navigation, like that of the Oiuo, is’j ilirrup^cd with Islands, 

of 
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of which the number is increasing. During its floods, whlchyare 
periodical, a ‘ first-rate man of war may descend with safe;:^. * 
Above the territory of the Natchez, the banks exhibit an aln.ost 
conndcfc vacuity of man aiid his works. Natchez, includii.j. the 
negroes, who arc numerous,--haS 2,/)0() inhabitants ; and tiu'ir 
success in the cultivation of cottrifi, enables them to give full 
scope to those dissolute and luxuiious propensit'f-s for which they 
have become proverbial Relow this place, tlie navigation to 
New Orleans is easy j the banks are occupied by a merry and 
hospitable race of plan*^ers, of Futhich descent; and the whole 
prospect is ediinently beautiful, h^ew Orleans is situated on ilie 
cast bank of the river, a hundred miles from its mouth,— ii^a 
country where the rarest pnniuctions of the fi rest climate of Eu¬ 
rope grow in spontaneous abuifd.mce j and, including sl.iVes, it 
contain", near lo,000 inliabit nits. Tbc climate, however, is un- 
hcalrhv, ancl particularly fital to new-comers. *l3ut .situated as it 
is, within a few d.iys sail of the Sp.misli dominions, and the 
whol West'lnclies, and receiving by llie blissisippi and its far- 
spreading tributaries the productions of so many climates and 
soils, it bids fair to rival tiie n»ost prosperous marts ol the New 
World. Since its accjuisiiioii, with the rest»of Ijoulsiana, by the 
United States, its commerce has very considerably increaisc^!. 
The inhabitants are annixture from all nations, but chiefly France 
and Spun, 'fhose from the other Amciican Sra^es constitute, 
according to ^Ir Aslie, ‘ by f.ir the worst pirt of the population.' 
But for further details of tlu ir manners and pursuits, we must re¬ 
fer such of our readers, as do not think they have enough of his 
lucubrations, tt^ th^ book itself,—the narrative of which closes at 

this point. . 

* 


Art. XII. Greek Mtirhles hrmr^hl from the Skores of ihc FJix'me^ 
Archipelago, and ]\It <{ilen aiH an, and dcposi/ed in the f'eslitmlc 
of the Univrrstitj oj Camhiide^e- Bv Ed^vinal Daniel Clarke, 
LJ.. 1). Prof essor oi Mineralogy in that Uiiivcrsity. 8vo. 
Cambridge, iSdU. * 


O UR knowledge of antii^ity is drawn from two sourdcs,—mo¬ 
numents and antient authors. ^I’he latter, though Lr more 
copious, can never be so deci.sivc as the foinier, both on ac¬ 
count of the corruption of manusciip's, and the dilhculty of 
representing to our minds images of things which we have never 
seen. Here the antient monuments, of art happily sfrp in, and 
supply what is wantedj/When accompanied with pivper expla- 

/ F f 1' nation*. 
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ns^tlons, they frequently afford proof more satisfactory than sin¬ 
gle detached passages from u^’orks of contemporary authors. The 
value of inscriptions is not affected by the circumstance, that 
some have been forged. The instances of this sort of falsification 
are but few} and the words of a yer^ competent judge on this 
subject are worth transcribing. 

‘ Inscriptionum Graece loquentium commentitias, si cum Latl- 
nis comparemus, deprehendi paucas; neque enitn ullum omnino 
in tanta debacchantium falsariorum libidine, monumenti genus, 
in quod ii sibi minus licere pAiUveriiit. Argumento cst, paucis» 
simas usque in hunc diem ab eruditis viris, et in hoc literarum 
genere pjurimum versatis, rejectas esse falsique damnatas. * Mqf* 
Jci de Arte Crit. Lajnd. L. iii. 

In the little work before us, Br Clarke has given explanations 
of the subjects whicji form his collection, that appear to us to 
be simple, precise, and free from unnecessary prolixity. We 
ehall proceed, therefore, to make a few observations on them, in 
the order in which they occur,—premising only the following ob¬ 
servation from the P- eface. 

* The public,' says Dr Clarke, * are not any way concerned in the 
difficulties encountered to remove the marbles described in this vo¬ 
lume, from remote and barbarous countries to the place where they 
now are. The collection, such as it is, must be considered, after all, 
merely as a gleaning : the sickle and sheaf were in other hands. But 
if future travellers from the University, hereafter visiting the terri¬ 
tories in which these monuments were found, contribute also their 
portion, Alma Mater will liave no reason to blush for hfr ijoverty in 
documents so materially affecting the utility and dignity of her esta¬ 
blishment. The foundation, at least, of a collcKtiop of Greek niar- 
bles'may be said to have been laid ; and, by a description of the parts 
which compose it, there is reason to hope, som^points of antient history 
may appear illustrated ; some passages in the text of classic authoi s 
less equivocal. At the same time, if the observations chiefly lead to 
conclusions remote from any apparent connexion, let it be observed, 
tha L the great mass of historic truth is formed by tlie collection of 
single facts.' ' ‘ t 

riie first article in the list is, ‘ A monumental *plllar, of the 
kind called Stele, antieniily placed on the vertex of conical sepul- 
dral mounds, such as cover the plain# of Tartary, and are seen 
in almosf all parts of the habitable globe. The tombs of per¬ 
sons of the most distinguished rank were once characterized by 
no other ornament. ’ Another sepulcral form, we may observe, 
was the or which, although a passage in Suidas, 

v. might lead us to suppose that it was something subter¬ 
ranean, yet appears, from a singular expression in Jamblichus, to 
have been not unlike the tumulus ; * /leroo terra 

accumulaid 
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accumuLata erecto.* Vit. Pyth. 1. 31. Lucian in the’ Charpn, 
mentions together ruftfiovc, km t«(P«v 5 ; and, in the inscription 
in Spon. Itin. 3. J5U, tiie is said to be crowned. 

Of the tumuli which are assigned to different persons, and. 
whiclf history seems to ahtlynticate, we may mention two— 
the earliest and the latest j the one*in Greece, the other in Asia, 
—and both very probably existing at this day. That of Tityus, 
mentioned by Homer, was seen by Pausani.is, ne.n* Panopea, in 
Piiocis i the latter, to which we allude^ is the tomb of tlie Empe¬ 
ror Gordian. Ammianus, in his ^rsciiption of the march of Ju¬ 
lian’s army, onys, that having reached Z:\irha in Mesopotamia, 
they saw ‘ iumulum Got'aiani impetat<n'is lon<^e consjacumm * 
L. "23. c. 5. Zosimus adds, that the tomb was seen fi’oin the 
place where Dura was built \ Eatropius and Sextus Rufus also 
mention it. That effects of great value weie supposeil to be de¬ 
posited in these tombs, we learn from the anecdtite mentioned in 
Strabo, respectii g the people sent to colonise Corinth by Caisar } 
who left,! he says, evhw rutpoi iimnue^nnt L. 8. * 

No. 6. is a b.is-reiicf, representing a horse and human figure 
on f'ach side of the stone. Below, is a Greek epigram, comme¬ 
morating the death of Tiniotheus. Tlu^ representation of this 
ani.nal on sepulcral monuments has given rise to various conjc^- 
tUK‘S. Chrysostom (Horn. in. ad Pop. An.) would induce us to 
imagine, that it originated in the custom of leading horses in fu¬ 
neral processions ; but the explanation which we sJionld propose 
as most satisfactory, is that wliich is to be found in Passeri, de 
mam. trausveclione, and which is quoted by Caylus, namely, tJiat 
the hoj.>e designatejl the passage of the soul to Elysium,—.See 
llecueiL d*Antiq\ vol. vi. . . • 

No. 7. is a marble taiblet with a Greek inscr'ption, from Cir¬ 
cassia. It begins, fixinXimvraii ^ua-tXiUf It may bo hi-re re- 

marked, that there is no money of the Cresars, with on it, 

previous to the tune of Aiifoniuus Cnracalla. We read, incieetl, 
of K.euohu /ietiriXtUtTOf ; buf there was a distinction between that 
and the subsiantive, as in Latin j ‘ minus fnvicliosum r/rmiwcmA, 
quaru domhim. ’—See Markland. ad Sfatii SjfL p. ll;'2. 

No. 12. is a pillar on the tomb of Esclid of llermione. Be¬ 
low appears a dog, ‘ which is often seen (says i)r Clarke) on the 
sepulcral monuments of Greece.’ Thif' serves to iliustfatc a pas¬ 
sage of Petronius. Trimalchio, in giving directions for his tomb, 
gays—‘ Valde te rogo, utf secundum pedes siahuc viecCf cutcllum 
pingas. ’ , 

No. l8. * A sepulcral tablet, found at Patmos, showing the 
distinction between Cippus and Stelo. * We are pleased to find 
pr Clarke insisting onj^fis distinction, particularly as they have 

/: often 
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often been confounded by scholars ; and we may confirm what 
h,» says by the following passage. ‘ Cippus difi'etebat a columns, 
€}uod coiumnx sint rotunda; j cippi, quadratse aut incert-.E figursc.’ 
Pitisci Lexicon, v. Cijjpus. 

No. 14. IS the fragment of the^cofossal statue of Ccresf taken 
from the ruins of the teinple*,at EJeusis. An interesting account 
is here given of this fragment, and of the obstacles which the 
writer encountered, in a country destitute of all mechanical as¬ 
sistance, in attempting ter remote a birck ol marble of two tons 
in weight. ‘ f 

The supposition, that it was p.irt of one of the CaVlatidcs, seems 
tTow no longer tenable. Were it so, the ornaments upon the calalhus 
of the statue would indi.sput.ibly have corresponded with the or¬ 
der of architecture observed in tlTc temple ; which is not the case. 
In adilition to this ciicunistaMce it may be mentioned, thitt travel¬ 
lers who have smee visited the spot, have been able to discover no 
trace whatever, that might v/arrant even the conjecture ; and the 
artists employed by a late amb.iRsador at the Porte, who were 
permitted to occupy themselves in researches of this nature, met 
only with d'.s ippointment. There is one circumstance connected 
with the antiquities t)i^ Eteusis, which, as it seems to bear refer¬ 
ence to the statue, it may not be superfluous to introduce ; espe¬ 
cially as the fact has been derived from ourvjw'ii ocular testimony. 
To the westward of the temple, there lies at this moment the 
coloss.d fwigmciit of a lion, executed in the maT^)le of Mount 
Pentclicns, and corresponding in its proportions to the size ol the 
Ceres. 'This same statue, to ayechftoi rvi hof, is mentioned by the 
motlern Greeks. Sec h /Si-brji. I7i)l j—a work 

published bv e.omc (ireck;^ of hiagrresia, in I'hcssaly. 

No. 19. is a scenic mask.—To what Df Clarke has said, we 
may add, that Monges, in the Memoirs of the National Insti¬ 
tute, i. endeavours to show, that, in the theatre of Sagim- 
tum, which contained 1 2,000 spectators, and in that of Hercu¬ 
laneum, whieh field upwards of .‘•50,000, the actors made them¬ 
selves heard witliou? masks ; and thus the echea (,Vitr. i. 5.) or 
resounding vases placed in the theatres, so far from being useful, 
must have impeded the Sound, and rendered it less distinct and 
audible., 

Dr Clarke observes ‘ the rescmblanJe of this mask to the busts 
and antient portraits of Socrates. ’ But, did the antients all a- 
gree to represent S lera'tes like a Silenus, or Satyr ? Epictetus 
gave him ri <rS/u,x Kat y,Jw. Arrian. 1. iv. ; and he;, say Fa- 

bricius and Heumannus, would nor have spoken without reason. 

No. 28. is a rnaible pillar found near the sources of the. Sca- 
mander, with a Greek inscription, beauWful from its simplicity. 
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as old as the archonshlp of Euclid, according tc the qpinion-of 
Professor Porson. It was most inaceuiately given in Chevalier's 
account of Troy. 

After No. liH,, Dr Clarke has given a translation from the Crerlc 
of th? trilinguar Rosetta stonsr 'J’he transl.irion ar the end of 
Duane’s Sell-iicicia; was c^nrec'.ed, r^f the request rf Dr Clarke, by 
Professor Person, who leit the cotrcctcd copy with him ; and 
from that the present versi<'n is now pivon to tiiC pnhlic. 

Dr Clarke has prc'posed a'l expkm-itio!! <,f liie iMcdusa’s head 
Been on the breast of ilh*- stMU" ok Ceres, v.'h.cii vve it.ive r.liea dy 
.mc'ntioned. snail lc.re ac.dnce ;>oinc p.o-sai;CS, teociin/ -.o il¬ 

lustrate and coi'fn m wh'it he nas said. ‘ hh dnsa’s head signified 
the woisliip of Ceres : it v/as also a t\pe (.f death ’ Ceres, r»r 
’A|j's 5#5, as sh(. is called in tlic \^alu.ib!e sr't',<'>-iast on Apollonius 
Rhodiug, was r. prcscJitcd as or liie onrth who rc{(‘lvea (he 

dead ; and Plutarcli say , by tiie Atli'-niaii'?, the dead were 
called AvfA/iT^uei. See the treatise JJc h'ac. in Orhr Ijinue. 

* The head of the h'r dusa anreared as tn.- type of the moon. * 
Clemens Alex, says, ro^yo»/o» t';v 2:5Xw»«v eia ~o h w^^rw-rov. Strom. 
1. V. p. 675, 

With regaVd to the protruded tongim of ♦he M"<1nsa, there is 
a singular passige io, Phurnutus, de N .r. Deo urn. c. '.‘0. ais- 

’^xXvi 6v xvTri To^y^noi \s-vt kxtu u'itrav t?; T'-S; to oir.i'o':, iw oo5s/3ija:i'.» TijK 
yXxTTM*. See al^o the Kina: of AriSi.it-ii.ifi:s, v. .‘StiT., luid bc- 
giniimg of the fifth book ot Diodorus Siculu;'. 

* 'I'lie hSetlusa’s hea<!, ’ says Dr CJarke, ‘ is fouml on many 

paterae. ’ We have observed it on many lamps ; and P.isscri re¬ 
marks, ‘ Medijsie faput Irequcnter in i;(;t.iris luteinis slguatuin 
occurrit. ’ J,uccni. I'ict. v. i. p. 62 . • • 

A letter is .oserted^n the appendix, written to the auth.or by 
the Earl of Ab ’rclecn, giving an acccuo.t of tie* coiueius of a 
toifib which WMS opened by him near Ai’ilmis. In examining this 
tomb, a curious discovery was made. Lotii Aberdeen louml, 
encircling.a head, a species of chaplet or batj^l, connected by 
small bronzt^ wures, and composed of Medus.i heads. This or¬ 
nament, he supposes, ref* rs to some part ol tlie Eieusini.in mys¬ 
teries. For tlie Utiture of the chaplet 'k-lth wdneh tJic iiniiatcd 
were crow’ued, tlie reader may consult the schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. v. 3:i3. * 

We cannot close these few remarks without expressing our gra- 
titude to Dr Clarke, both for the modesty and cleariiesa ol this ex¬ 
position and illustration of tho^e interesting reni'ilnt of imticjuity, 
and for the indefatigahie Z'al and exertion by whnii he has now 
placed them beyond t.be reach ol ignorance ami b-ubathm. 'J'he 
volume is elegantly pinned ; and the Greek types are singularly 

/ beauiiful. 
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beautiful.^ It is adorned by four engravings ; three from designs 
by.Fldxman, and one from a drawing by Mr Gell) of the ruins 
of the temple of Eleusis. 


Art. Xni. Corrcspondance %nedite dc Mud. du Deffandf avcc 
lyjdlemhcrtf Aiontcscjitieu^ le President Plenault^ la Duchesse 
du Maine; Mesdames dc Cfioisculj de Siaalj ^c. 8fc. 3 Tomes, 
12mo. Paris^ 1809. t 

‘ C 

J^ettrcs de Madrmniselle De IJespinassCf ecrites depuisVAmice 1773 
Jusqu*d I'Annee LllGy i$c. 3 Tomes, i2mo. Paris, 1809. 

• 

^ I "’he popular works of La Harpe and Marmontel have made the 
names at leaft ot thefe ladies pretty well known in this coun¬ 
try i and we have been induced to place their correfpondence un¬ 
der one article, both becaufe their hiftory is in fome me&fure con- 
ne£led, and becaufe, though extremely unlike each other, they 
both form a decided contrail to our own national charaiHier, and, 
taken together} go far to exhauft what was peculiar in that of 
France. 

Moil of our readers probably remember ^what La Harpe and 
Marmontel have faid of thefe two diilinguiihed women} and, at 
all events, it is not neceiTiry for our purpofe to give* more than a 
very fuperficial account of them. Mad. du DeiFand was left a 
widow with a moderate fortune, and a great reputation for wit, 
about 1750, and foon after gave up her hotel, and retired to a- 
partments in the convent de St Jofeph, where ^'he'continued to re¬ 
ceive, almoiV every evening, whatever was, moil didinguiilicd in 
Paris for rank, talent, or accompliihment. Having become al- 
moil blind in a few yjars thereafter, ilie found flie required .the 
attendance of fome intelligent young woman, who might read and 
write for her, and afliit in doing the honours of her conversazioni. 
For tliis purpofe? fht cail her eyes on Madlle. LefpinaiTe, the ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of a man of rank, who had beeli boarded in 
the fame convent, and w^as for fome time delighted with her elec¬ 
tion. By and by, however, ihe found that her young companion 
began to'cngrofs more of the notice of A^r vifitors than ihe thought 
fuitahk; and parted from her with violent, ungenerous, and im- 
placaMe difpleafure. Madlle. de LefpinaiTi', however, carried with 
her the admiration of the greater part of her patronefs's circle; 
and, having obtained a fmall peilliion from, government, opened 
her own doors to a fociety not lefs brilliant than that into which 
ihe had been initiated under Mad. diwDeiFand. The fatigue, 
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however, which fhe had undergone in reading the old MSrehionefs 
afleep, had irreparably injured her health, which was [till more 
impaired by the agitations of her own* inflammable and amtTitiqtis 
fpirit; and (lie died, before flie had attained middle age, about 
1776,—leaving on the minds of almoft all the eminent men in 
Franck, an impreflion of talent, and of ardour of imagination, 
which feems to have been confidere^ as without example. Mad. 
du DefFand continued to prefide in her circle till a period of ex¬ 
treme old age; and died in 1780, in full poflefTion of her faculties. 
Where the letters that are now given to the world have been 
fecreted for the laft thirty years, of fey whom they are at laft pub- 
liflied, we aremot informed in either^of the works before us. That 
they are authentic, we concei. e, is demonftrated by internal evi¬ 
dence ; though, if more of them are extant, the fele<flion that 
has been made appears to us to b^ a little capricious. The corre- 
fpondenje of Mad. du DefFand reaches from the year 1738 to 
1764 j—thaf of Madlle. de LefpinafTe extends oidy from 1773 to 
1776. The two works, therefore, relate to different periods ; and, 
being entirely of differeiil chara£l:ers, feem naturally to call for a 
feparate confideration. We begin with the correfpondence of 
Mad. du DelTand, both out of refpedt to her feniority, and be- 
caufe the variety which it exhibits feems to j^ord room for more 
obfervation. • • 

As this lady’s house was for fifty years tliQ resort of every 
thing brilliant in Faris, it is natural to suppose, that she herself 
must have polsessed no ordinary attraction, and to feel an eager 
curiosity to,be introduced even to that shadow of her conversa¬ 
tion wliich we may expect to meet with in her correspondence. 
Though the greater,part of the letters are addressed to her by va¬ 
rious correspondents, yer the few which she does wyte are strong¬ 
ly marked with the traces of her peculiar character and talent; 
and the whole taken together give a very lively idea of the struc¬ 
ture and occupations of the best French society, in the days of 
its greatest splendour. Laying out of view the greater constitu¬ 
tional gaiety of our neighbours, it appears to us, that this society 
was distinguished from any that has ever cxilted* in England, by 
three circumstances chiefly In'thc first place, by the exclusion 
• of all low-bred persons; secondly, by the superior intelligence 
and cultivation of the women ; and, finally, by the want of po¬ 
litical avocations, and the absence of political antipathie’s. 

By the first of these circumstances, the old Parisian society 
was rendered considerably more refined, and infinitely more easy 
and natural. The general and peremptory proscription of the 
bourgeois, excluded, no doubt, a good deal of vulgarity and coarse¬ 
ness i but it had a still better etfect* in excluding those feelings 
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of miitualf jealou'^v at’.i.l conrempt, ard that conflict of family 
pride and’coi'isc'qiu'nri u oj'ui(.*nce, which can only be prevented 
frOi'n diStuThln*^ a mare pro niscuoiis assembly by means of uni- 
vetsal ami systeo'atic reserve. Where ali are noble, all are equal; 
—there is no ro vn for osteiitatioa or pretension of any sort;— 
every one is iti hi:- pi.ic^ every where; and the same nnftincrs 
bein? f.nnili..r to 'he w'mle soaip y From their chddhood, manners 
cease in a great measure ID be* an object of attention. Nobody 
apprehends any impu'arion of vulgaiiiy, and nobody vilnes him¬ 
self on being fioe from it. 'Hie little peculiarhies by which in¬ 
dividuals are distinguished, are«.iscribetl, not to ignorance or awk— 
wariliicss, but to c.iprii e merely, or to pe'-uliarity of disposition ; 

not being checked by cont'empt or dcrioioti, arc indulged, for 
the most part, asciptice or d sposition may dictate ; ami thus 
the very highest co^.icty !« I'rouglv back, a-id by the same causes, 
to mui’li of the freedom anti simplicity of the h^west. 

In England, \vs have never had this arrai'pemenf. e Tfie great 
we.iltli of the mercantile classes, atid the privilege which every 
man possesses of aspiring to every situation, has always jtrevented 
any such separation of the liigh and the low-born even in ordi¬ 
nary society, ami made all large assem!-! iges of people to a cer¬ 
tain degree promiscuous. Gio.it wealth, or great talents, being 
sufficient to raise a man to power and dhinence, arc necessarily 
received as a bulHcient passport into private 9ompany, and fill it, 
on the hirgc scale, vvirJi such motley and di.scordant charntters, 
as visibly to endanger either its ease or its traiiqtiliiry. The 
pride of ptiisc, and of rank, and of manners, mutuality provoke 
each other ; and vanities which were undiscovered while they 
were universal, soon become visible in the liglit of opposite va¬ 
nities^. With Ui, therefore, society, ,when it passes beyond se¬ 
lect clubs and associations, is apt either to bf distracted with little 
jealousies and divisions, or finally to settle into cons'raint, insipi¬ 
dity and reserve. People meeting from all the extremes of life, 
are afraid of being misconstrued, and despair of being under¬ 
stood. Conversation is left to a few professed talkers ; and all 
the rest are satKtfi "dr to hold their tongues, and despise their 
neighbours in their hearts. ' *' 

The superior cultiv.nioi} of French women, however, was pro¬ 
ductive of still more substantial advantages. Ever since Europe 
became civilised, the femdes of that cojMury have stood more on 
an intellectual level with the men than in any other,—and have 
taken their share in the politics and literature, and public contro¬ 
versies of the day, far more largely than in any other nation with 
which we are acquainted. For mdre than two centuries, they 
have been the umpires of polite letters, and the depositaries and 
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the agents of those intrigues by which the functions of*;gorern- 
mcnt are usually forwanlfd or impeded. They coaUi talk, tjiere- 
fore, of every thing that men couid witili to taik about; and geneV 
ral conversation, tonsv’i|Ui-mly, assumed a tone, both less frivol¬ 
ous and itss uniform, tJi^n lias ever attained in our country. 

The grand st-uice, however, of the diiTerence b'-tweeii the good 
society of France and of E igJ,ind, is^ that, in the former country, 
men lud nothing bur society to attend to ; where?.-’, in the hitter, 
almost all who are co.-siderabie for rank or lor talents, are conti- 
Mually engrossed witli poHiies. They have no leisure, tlurolore, 
for society, in the fi or place : in tliefsecond place, if thev do ea¬ 
ter it at all, thej' are apt to teg \rd it a* a scene rather of ri-Liy.ition 
than exertion j and, finally, they naturally acquire those habits 
of thinking and of t.i!l;ing, winch are better adapted to carrv on 
business .an<l debate, than to enliven people asssmbl-d for amuse¬ 
ment. la Iv'gland, men of cotidition have perform rlie high 
duties of citiz'-ns and st.itcsmen, and can only rise to eminence 
by dtdicatipg their days and nights to the study of business and 
aiTairs—to the arts cf influencing tliose, with whom, and by wliom, 
they are to act—and to the actual management of those strenuous 
contentions by which t!ic government of a free :*tafo is p'.rpetual- 
Jv embarrassed and preserved. In France, on'tlic contrary, under 
the old monarchy, men of the first rank had no political fuiic-* 
tions to dischaige—no tontroul to exercise over the govenuneiit— 
and no rights assort, citlnT f r tli^.^elves or tfieir fi iiow-sub- 
jects. They were eidier left, therefore, to solace their i/ilenoss 
with the frivolous enchantments of polished society, or, if they 
h id any object of public anibirion, v'^ere driven to pur'^ue it by 
tlie mediation of jhote favouricv-s or niistresses wJio were most 
likely to be woo by the charmS of an elegant address, or the fts- 
biduities of a .skiiful flatfeier. 

It is to this lamentable inferiority in tlie government and consti¬ 
tution of their couniiy, tliat tlie French are indebteil for the supe¬ 
riority of their polite assemblies. Their saloons are be tter filled 
than ours, because they have no senate to fill out.-^^f their popu- 
i.ition ; and thi*ir conversation is rnoiC sprightly, and rlicir socie¬ 
ty more animated than ours, because there is no other outlet for 
the talent and ingenuity of tlie itation bu^ society atid conversa¬ 
tion. Our parties of pleasure, on the other h..r.d, are ,l< ft to 
beardless youths and su)>erannu:ited idlers — not because oar men 
want talents or taste to adorn iliem, but because their ambition, 
and dieir sense of public duty, has dedicated them to a higher 
service. When we lose our co^istitution—when the houses of 
rarliamerit are shut up, our assemblies, we have no douht, will 
be far more animated and ^liunal. If is easy to have splendid 
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gardens*'and parterres, if we will only give up our com fields and 
Qur pastures : nor should we want for magnificent fountains and 
ofnamental canals, if wc were contented to drain the whole sur¬ 
rounding country of the rills that maintain its fertility and beauty. 

But, while it is impossible to deny that the French enje^ed, in 
the agreeable constitution of,their society, no slight compensation 
for the want of a free government, it is curious, and not unsatis¬ 
factory, to be able to trace the operation of this same compensat¬ 
ing principle through all the departn'ients we have alluded to. It 
is obviously to our free government, and to nothing else, that we 
owe that mixture of ranks ai d of characters, which certainly ren¬ 
ders our large society less amiable, and less unconstrained, than 
that of the old French nobility. Men, possessed of wealth and 
political power, must be associated with by all with whom they 
choose to associate, and to whom their friendship or support is 
material. A rr^rder', who has bought his borough but yesterday, 
will not give his influence to any set of noblemen or minisrfers, 
who will not receive him and his family into their society, and a- 
gree to treat them as their equals. The same principle extends 
downwards by imperceptible gradations ;—and the whole commu¬ 
nity is mingled in private life, it must be owned with some little 
discomfort, by the ultimate action of the same principles which 
combine them, to their iocalcuLible benefit, in public. 

Even the backwardness or the ignorande of our women may 
be referred to the same noble origin. Women haye no legal or 
direct political functions in any country in the universe. In the 
arbitrary governments of Europe, however, they ex^rt a personal 
influence over those in power and authority, which raises them 
inio consequence, familiarizes them in some‘degree with business 
aiiA . IFairs, a'hd leads them to study the character and the dispo¬ 
sitions of the most eminent persoTis of then day. In free states, a- 
gain, where the personal inclination of any individual can go but a 
little way, and where every thing must be canvassed and sanction¬ 
ed by its legitimate censors, this inllu'-nce is very inconsiderable ; 
and women ai:^!!^exQlnd d almost nrirely from any concern in 
those aftaiis, with whicli the leading spirits of th? country are 
necessarily occupied. They come, therefore, almost unavoidably, 
to be considered as of a iow'er order of ntellect, and to act and 
to be treated upon that apprehension.^ The chief cause of their 
inferiority, however, arises from the circumstances that have 
been already stated. Most of the men of talent in upper life are 
engaged in pursuits from which women are necessarily excluded, 
and have no leisure to join in thftse pursuits which might occupy 
them in common. 'A i’ f.hu ? nbamio ted m a good degree to the 
society of the frivolous ot our sex, it is i^npossible that they sliould 
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iioi be frivolous in tlirir turn. In old France, on the contrary* 
the men of t dents in upper life had little to do but to pltfasf and 
he picasotf vvith^rhe uonicn ; and they naturally came ti/ acquire 
that knowledge and th':,se accomplishments which fitted them ibt 
such society. 

Thedast distinction hetwe»n good French and good English so¬ 
ciety, arises from the different posiyon which was occupied in 
each by the men of letters. In Frince, certainly, they mingled 
much more extensively with the polite world,—incalculably to the 
benefit both of that world, and of themselves. In England, our 
great scholars and authors have comnaonly lived in their studies, 
or in the society of a few learned fri&|ds pr dependants j and their 
life has beeh so generally glocmy, J:fborious and inelegant, that 
literature and intellectual eminctice have lost some of their ho¬ 
nours, and much of their attra' tipn. When a man takes to au¬ 
thorship, he is commonly looked upon as having renounced both 
the gay arid ^usy world; and the consequence is, that the gay 
are extremely frivolous, and the active rash and superficial; 
while the man of genius is admired by posterity, and finishes lua 
days rather dismally, without knowing or caring for any other 
denominatiur of men, than authors, booksellers and critics. 

This distinction too, we think, arises out of the difference of 
government, or out of some of its more immeciiate consequences. 
Our politicians arc too busy to mix with men of study; and our 
idlers are too weak an*d too frivofims. The studious, therefore, 
are driven in aigreat measure to herd with each other, and to form 
.1 little world of their own, in which all their peculiarities are 
aggravated, fiteir vanity encocraged, and their awkwardness con¬ 
firmed. In Paris, where talent and idleness met together, a so¬ 
ciety grew up, b#th *more inviting and more accessible to men 
of thought and erudition. Wfiat they communicated to this So- 
ciety rendered it more intelligent and respectable j and what they 
learngd from it, made them much more reasonable, amiable, and 
h^ppy. They learned, in short, the true value vf knowledge 
and of wisdom, by seeing exactly how much they could contri¬ 
bute to the government or the embellishment pf } and disco¬ 
vered, th.it thefe were sources both of pride and of happiness, far 
more important and abundant than thinking, writittg, or reading. 

It is curious, accordingly, to trace i-i the volumes bffore us, the 
mote intimate and private Iilpof some of those distinguishad men, 
whom we find it diliiK ult to represent to ourselves under any other 
aspect, tlian that of the authors of tl'cir learned pub'ications. D*- 
Alembert, Montesqui<“U, Heuault, a\id several others, all appear in 
those !e‘teiis in their true and ha'ftttual tharacter, of cluerful .md 
careless men of the world—whose thoughts ran monly on tiu* Intie 
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fxerjioi^a and amusemenrs of their dalli' society; who valued even* 
their j»r&atest works chiefly as the means of amusing their leisure^ 
or of entitling them to the admiration of their acquaintances; and’ 
occupied themselves about posterity far less than posterity will be 
occupied about them. It will probably scandai’7e a good part o£ 
mir men of learning and scier.ee.(fbnugb we think it willite con¬ 
solatory to some) to be told,* that ti»ere is great reason lor suspect¬ 
ing that the most profound oT those authors looked upon learning 
chiefly aS' a sort of tranquil and innocent amusement; to which it 
was very well to have recourse when more lively occupations 
■were not at hand, bur which it was wise and' meritorious, at all 
times, toj>ostpone to rlQasniW parties, and the natyral play, either 
;pf the imagination or of the'aflrctions. It appears, Accordingly, 
not only that they talked easily and familiarly of all their works 
to the»r female friends, but that tliey gave themselves very lit¬ 
tle anxiety either about their sale or their notoriety out of the 
sphere of theirrown acquaintances, and made and ivvJt^H all sorts 
of jokes upon them with unfeigned gayety and’indift'eicnce. The 
’ives of our learned men v.'ould be much happier, and‘their learn¬ 
ing much more useful and amiable, if they could be persuaded to 
see things in the same light. It is more than time, however, to 
introduc«? the rt-a^er to the characters in the volumes before us. 

Madame du Deffand's rorreppondence consists of letters from • 
Montesquieu, D’Ahmrbert, Henault, D’Argens, Formont, Bems- 
torfF, SciieiTer, ike. among the men,—and 'Mesdarnes 17 e Staal, De 
Cholseul, fi:c. among the women. Her own lert.^rs, as we have 
already intimated, form but a very inconsiderable part of tht' col¬ 
lection ;—and, .is tliesc disnngui&hed names naturally excite, in 
persons out of Paris, more interest tii.m that of any witty Mar¬ 
chioness whatsoever, we shall b‘*gin with ^mc specimens of the 
ir.t’mate anti private style of those emitient individuals, who are 
already so well known for the value and tlie beauty of tlieir 
public instructions. 

Oi these, the oldest and the inopt popularly known, was Montps- 
quieu,—an author who frequenrl> 'ppeo’s profound'when he is 
Oiv.y paradox^'a!, ftnul seems fo h v siiuh^'d with great success 
the art of hiding a tlcsultory v.tvl i.u:' siic.il .stylet)f reasoning in 
implying .rplioi'-niis and ejdgrims <t eonsid(‘r,ih!e efl'oet. It is 
i.nnorsibie to rv n! tin* d<\-‘ wlrnout ff'f ling that it is 

tin- of ,m ir.d.i' lt nr verv p.-rson, who.had fits 

oi 'h.iu^litfuln and a'b'ion, ut Ind nvdtratfd tie diircrent 
points wl'.'i'li ir I om^>r-\ '*rtdb at io’V interval.'?, ann then corrected 
them as In- best conlJ, by insiniutious, Tue;:ipno’-s, inui v.igui ver¬ 
bal itstinctions. 'riicre i.s but of him in this coUection hut 
what there is. is extremely charactciistic. D'Aleinbeft had p:o- 
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pCsetl to write the* articles Democracy aiul lX-spoti.-\int En¬ 

cyclopedic* j to whicli prop>;s,il he answers with .)iuc tidifvt'tfy as 
follows. , \ 

* Qiirint a mon inrroJnf tioti dans I’EncycIopc'die, e'est nn ’bea& 
palaib oii jo serais hien ^lorieux do JTiottrc les pieds; mais pour les 
de!T : .irciolos Deniocrnhf' et Dr^-p'ifismCf Je ne roudrais fuis prendre 
cv": ia ; j’ai tire, siir cos articles, de mon cfrVoaii tmit ce qui y riait. 
Jj'c nrit qiu’ j'ni cst nn monte ; on n'‘en*tire jamn ’n qnr tes memes por- 
iratJi: ainsi je ne mus diruis que ce qao j’ai dit, ft poutCtre ,>Ias 
n>al qne je ne I’ai dit. Ainsi, si \*ous vauler, de mni, laisse/ mon 
esprit le choix do qiielques articles; et si voiis voulc/. ce choir, ce 
fera chez madame du OciFand .avec ilu marasquin. Lc p(“re Castel 
dit qu’il ne pcijt pas so corriger, parc^qu’en corrigeant son ovivrage, 
il cn fait un nitre; et mni jo r ; puis ^aas me corriger, p;irce qne je 
chanto tnujours la mCme chose. 11 me vient dans I’espril qae jS* 
poiirrai.s prendre pent'Otre i’ar!':l<j Gotil., et je prouvorai bieu que 
dffficilc cst proprie communia dicere. * I. p. 30 , 31 . 

rhere'*is Idcewise aiiorljcr v“ry pJeasiu^’ b-ttCr w M. dePIenauIt, 
and a gay cj|py of v. rses to Madame de Mirepoix ;—but vve hasten 
on to a per^ori.ige s'lll more 'mgaging. Of ill the men of genius 
tint ever existed, D’Alenbert perhaps iS the most amiable and 
truly respectable, 'riie greit extent and variety of his learning, 
his vast attainments and discoveries in the mathematical sc'e.iccs, 
and the bo.iuty and eloquence of his litrraty comp isitioi’s, .ire 
known to all the world ; but the siiiipltcity and openness of hi?; 
ciiaracter—his pcrpertiai genflenebs anil gayetj^in socie'y—the 
unostentatious ind 'pcndcnc * of his sentiments and conduct—his 
natural and checrfal superiority to all feelings of worldly en- 
bition, jealcftisy, or envy—an I Mat air of perpetual youth .ind un¬ 
assuming kindness, wiiich made him so deliglrful and so h -ppy 
in the society of.wo^nen,—are traits which w- scircely exp c. '^o 
lind in combination with thoio splendid qual'fiM Tyns; and «• n- 
pose iltogether a chara’cter of which we sho i!d Jiave been tea'p ed 
fo qaesnon the reality, were we not fortu . ite ''nougii to bo fami¬ 
liar with its counterpar m one living individual. 

It is not possible, pertiaps, to give a better idea of the character 
oi D’Alembert, tlnm merely to state the tact,^and t^e reasoTi of his 
having rolus^i to go to Berlin, to preside over the academy found¬ 
ed 'h'-r.' by Fiederic. In answer to a most flattcTing and uig«*nc 
apph.. .tion from that sovereig.>, he write? thus to M. D’Argens. 

/ G g ‘i ■ _ . * La 

♦ This learned person writes in a very atfecieJ and prerieu'ie style. 
He ends one of liis letters to D’Alembert with the following eloquent 
expression.—‘ Ma same /eHohdk tous les jours de pluscn plus; et je 
‘ me di-ifiose a aller Jiiirc hicn!ol miis reverences an qn-rc eternel t mais 
‘ taudis que je rcsterai dans ce nionde Je serai le plus zc\a de rns a l- 
* miraieurs. ’ 
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‘ La situation oii je suls scroit peut-ctre, mr>r!ileur, mi motif sufK« 
Sint pvoui'bien d’autres, de rcnoncer a leur pays; nia fortune est au- 
dcsso;is mediocre; 1700 iiv, de rente font tout men renevu : en- 
ti^rrirent independant et makre de mes volontes, jc n’ai point de fa* 
inille qui s’y opjjose ; oubJie du poavemement comme tant de geni 
le sent de la j^ovidence, persecute indme autant qu’on pent I’^trc 
qaand on evite dc donner trop d’arvanfiiiges sur sol a la mecHkncetc 
des honimes ; je n’ai aucune part aui recompenses qui pleuvent ici 
sur les gens de lettrcs, avec plus de profusion qiie de lumi^^es. Mal- 
tout cela, monsieur, la tranquillitc dont Je jouis est si parfaite et si 
douce, quo je ne puis roe rcsoudre a lui faire courir le moindre risque.' 
—* Supf-rieur a la mauvaise fortune, les epreuves de toute cspece que 
j’ai essuyees dans ce genre m*oyif endurci a I’rndigence^t au malheur, 
et nc m’ont laissc de sensibilite'qne pour ceux qui me ressemblcnt; a 
#?^rce de privations, je me suis accoutume sans effort a me contenter du 
plus ciroit n6cessaire,et je serois m^me en etat de partagernion pen de 
fortune avec d’honnetes gens plus pauvres que moi. J’ai commence, 
cornme les antres hozAmes, par dcsirer les places et les richesses, j’ai 
lini par y renoncer absolument, et de jour en jour je'Vn’en tn uve 
mieiix. La vie retiree et assez obscure que jc mcne est pajfaitement 
ernforme a mon carncto-e, a mon amour extreme pour Inndepend- 
ance, et peut-£tre mome a un peu d’cloignement que les cvenemens 
de ma vie m’ont inspire pour les hommes. La retraite ou le regime 
que me prescrivent mpn etat et mon godt m’ont procure la santc la 
qhis parfaite et la plus egale, e’est-a-dire, le premier bien d’un philo* 
sop'lie ; enfin j'ai le boaheur de jotiir d’un petij; nombre d’amis, dont 
le commerce et laeconHance font la consolation et le charme de ma 
vie. .Tugez maintenant vous meme, monsieur, s’il m^st possible dc 
renrnrer a ces avantages, et de clianger un bonheur sur pour une si¬ 
tuation toujours incertainc, quelque brillante qu’elle puisse ctro. Je 
lie d( u'e niillemcnt des bontes du roi, et de tout ce qu’il peut faire pour 
me die agreable mon nouvel etat; mais, m^Hhewreusement pour 
moi*, toutes les‘ciiconstances esscntiellds 'a mon bonlieur nesontpasen 
son pouvoir. Si ma santc venoit a s’alterer, c^ quine seroit que trop a 
crainJre, qec deviendrois-je alors ? Incapable de me rendre utile au 
roi, jc me vcrrc.is force a aller llnir mes jouis loin dc lui, et a repreii- 
dre dans ma patrie, ou aillcurs, mon ancieii ct.it, qui auroit perdu ses 
premiers charmes. Peut-ctre incme n’aurois-je plus la consolation de 
r^‘ti('uver en Fr^ce It-s amis que j’y aurois laisscs, et %qui je perce- 
lois If c«ur par mon depart. Je vous avouc, monsieur, que cette 
deiiii: re lalson scnle peut ^out sur moi. 

* Enfin (ct jc vous pile d’etre persuade que je ne cherclie point a 
Tife r:’.rer*’ici d’une fausse modestie) je daate que je fusse aussi propre 
a cette place que S. M. vout bien le croire. Livre des mon enfance 
ii des etudes contiuuelles, je n’.ii que dans la thcorie la connoissancQ 
des hommes, qui est si nccessaitc dansjb pratique qnand on a affaire 
a eux. La tranquillitc, et, «i je I’ose dire, Voisivete du cabinet, m’ont 
rendu absolument incapable'des details auxquels le chef d’un corps 
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-ioit se lirrer. D’ailleurs, dans les Jifferens objeti dont I'XcaBctolc 
s’occupe, il en est qui me sont enticrement incunnus, comme la chi- 
mie, I'histolre naturelle, et plusieurs antres, sur lesquels par cpnsc* 
qucnt je ne pourrois etre aussi utije qu** je le desirt^rois. Enttn une 
place aussi brillante qii'' celle dont le*roi veut m’hoiloier, oblige a 
une sorte de reprcseniatioa tout a lait *eIoigncc du train de rie que j’ai 
pris jusqii’ici; elle engage ’a un grand nonibrc de devoirs, et les de¬ 
voirs soBC les entraves d’un homme libre. ’ II. 

This wlioii- I w kept quite secret to!" irifinv months *, 

and, v/lien i- b<'g : to take air, he sie.iks of it to Madame du Def- 

fand, in the fol.-'-wni' lutma’ nia ner. 

‘ A pres tout, que cola se repande ou ne «e r^pande pas, je n'en 
3uis fi» fiebe ni h' -n-aise. Je g.-rd^rai au roi de Prusie son secret, 
m<~vac h rsqii’iJ ne i'exige plus, ct vous veTP/ aisement que mes lettres 
n'V’it p.i*i*e^e f«tit» s pour ttre vues du miijistcrfe de France; je suis 
Mv'u resolii ne lui pas demander plu« dc graces qu’aux niinistre.s 
du roi de Qmigo, ct je me contou’erai que la postcritc lise sur mon 
tombeau ; i' fni vsiime de honnetes gen<i, et at marl pauvre, parce quit 
Pa him voulu. Voila, tnauame, dt quelle manitfre je peuse. Je cc 
veux braver in aus^i flatter les gens qui m’ent fait du nul, ou qui 
sont dans la divr sition de m’en faire; mais je pie condiiirai de ma- 
niere quejc les 11 duiral sculemcnt 'a ne me pas faire du bicn. ^ II. 

Upon pubiiihiiig hii^MeUng-.s, he wa. iurioufly att.tcked by a 
variety of acrunoiiious wrsu rs; and aii his revenge v.rai to retire 
to his gfometT^, and to write fucii h tters as the following to MaJ. 
Dll D-lTar.d^ 

* Me voiia cl iqnemure pour long-temps, et vraliemblablement 
pour toujours, du.n6 ma triste, mais tres-chcre et tjcs-paisible gt^niti- 
trie. Je suis forti colitcnt dc trouver un pretexte pour ne plus nen 

fane, dans le "’ccliainemen: que nion livre a excite centre nioi. Je 
n’ai ponri.mr ni atuque’pcrsonne, ni m&me designe qui qnc re soil, 
plus qiic ti’a f.tu I’auteur du Mcchant, et vingt autres, centre les¬ 
quels personue ne s’est dechainc. Mais il n’y a qu^heur et malheur. 
Je n’ai bosoin ni de I’amitie de tous ces gens-Iii, puisque assurement 
je ne veux ricn Icur demander, ni de leur estime| puisque j’ai bicn re- 
solu dc lie janyis vivre avee eux: aussi je les raets a pis faire. 

‘ Adieu, Madame ; hatez votre retoar. Que ne savez-vous de la 
geometric ! qu’avcc clle on se passe de bier?de$ choses! ' I. 101 — 5 . 

* Mon ouvrage est public, il s’est un pen vendu, les frais de Pini- 
pression sont retires; les eloges, les critiques ct I’argent viendront 
quand ils voudront. *—* Je n’ai encore rien touche. Je vous man- 
derai ce que je gagnerai: il n’y a pas d’appareiuc que cela se monte 
forthaut; il n’y a pas d’apparence non plus que jo continue a travail- 
Tef dans co genre. Je Jerai dt la*f!,exiinelrie et je Urai Tacilc- Il me 
scmble qifon a grande envie qnc jo me 'taise, ct on vcritc je ne de- 
mande pas mieux. Quand ma petite fortune ne suflFira plus a ma 
subsistence, je me retircr^ dans quelqac endroit ou ie pui‘.se vivre et 
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/mourn a bon niarchc. Adieu, Madame. Kstimcz, comme moi, les 
homines co qu’ils valent, ct il nc voiis nianqucra rien pour ctre heur- 
cu^*. On Jit \'oltaire raccommodc avee k* roi de Prusse, et Man- 
pertuis rct.^inhc. M.i foi, les honjrai* sent bien foux, a coaemencer 
pir les sages* ’ I[. 50 , 51 .* 

* Eh bien! vous ne voulez'donc pas, ni Formont- non plus, que 
ie me claquemure dans ma gcometrie ? .Pen suis pnurtantbien leiitc. 
Si vous saviez comliien cede geometrie est une retraite douce a la 
paresse! et puis les sots ne .vous lisent pr int, et par consequ.m ne 
vous blament ni nc vous ioujidt: et coinptez-vous cet av.mtage'la 

^pour rien ? En tout cas, j’ai de la geometric pour un an, tout au 
TTioins. Ah ! que je fais a present de belles choses que personne ne 
lira. 

* J’ai bien quelques morceaux de litterature a trailer, qui scroient 

pent t^re asscz agrAiblcs ; njais je chasse tout cel.i de ma,t6te, com- 
ni( *1 oivjis train. Ea geajnctrie est ma femme, ct jLine suis remis 
cn n. ■ ' K, 

* Avi» ccl.ij j’a plus d’arrent devant moi que je n®en puis de- 
penscr. Ma toi, on est bn.n ton di' se tant tnurmentcr pour des 
cl. -ifcs qui ne undent pi.s plusheureux : on i bien plutotf n't ue di.e: 
Nc t urrois jc- pas pie passer tie cela ? Et e’est la rcccue dont j’usc 

, depui>, 1. vg-temps * 11. 52 , fi '6 

111* .i»l ih - Uiiiji'Js n t .’.rtlLfsnrfa of char:>£ttr, nothing 
could be nioie hrm and infl- xible when ituth anil juilice were m 
vf... tion li P‘ Hu uh w.,s the oldeft wul firll favour¬ 

ite •'! Mad l)u D fF. ■!'' •, .mil, at the time of publifliing rite En- 
cy>l> ;xd Dll D ihin.i had more power. ovcV D’Alembert 

than ..I o perfon, S.hf wofhed very much that fo.net mg 
d, ’ 'M ^ hy ulo be fain ol her favourite in*’thtf'Introdutlory Dif- 
cotiil , ivli) b rook a n vie w ot the proj^refs of the arts and fei- 
enen* j bur D’Al'-mbert i. filled, with heroic courage, all the en- 
tTcat.t's ihat v en- addrtfi'-d to him on this lubject. The follow¬ 
ing rr^..^ .xs jn firuons of’the tone which he maintained on 


‘ Jc Mn*. ^vtTUfCcnt fois plus amoureux de la retraite et de la so- 
li'nile qiin jc lie I’cl'-!.'. qu*!id vou.s avez qnitte Baris. .Te dine et 
aiu ,ic chev moi rous Us jours, ou presque tous les jours, et je me 
troMve tic:, uk'u de ccuc rr..ii.lire de vivre. Je vous verrai done 


qn r.iii, vi’us n’ liircz pcrw.rnc, et aux heurcs ou je pourrai esperer de 
vru- trouver seidc; duns d’autres ternps, j’y rencohtrerois votre pre- 
sidriit, qui m’embarrasscToit, parce qu’il croiroit avoir des reproches 
a nu’ fdirc, qu'. je ne croib point en meritcr, et que je lie veux pas 
ttre d.ins le cis d * le dcsobligcrj^en me justifiant aupres de lui. fe 
que vous me Ji .'...mdez pour U:i est impossible, et jc p^is vous as- 
smer qu il est lj,cn impossible, pui^que jc nc fais pas cela pour vous. 
En piemier Men. u Discniirs pifliminaire Ciit imprime, il y a plus de 
5ix scjnamcs; ainsi je ne pourrois pas 1’^ fourrer aujourd’hui, m£me 

quan^. 
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t^uacd je le voudrois. En socond Jieii pensez rous ue bonne fc^ zna- 
dame, que dans uii onvr.ige destine a c^lcbrci les grands genies d&la 
nation ct les ouvr'.f;t‘^ qui ont vciitableniciit coutribue aux progies 
des lettres ct dea scKnces, jc parlcr dc I’Abregc chronologiquc? 
C’est iin ouvrage ntllc, j’en conviens, et assez commode; mius voila 
tout en veriu-: c’est 1 ■■ ce quo les de Icttics <'n pensent, c’csi-U 
ce qu’on cn dir.i quand le president ne sera plus : et quand jc ne se¬ 
rai plus moi, je Mjis -jalouj. qu’on ne me repiocho pas d’avoir jdoune 
d’eloges exceisifs a personne. ’ 11. .M 5 , .Sb. 

* d’ai'upe confessit'n ■ vmis fairc ; i’ai pailc de lui dans I’Encyclo- 
pedle, n(»n pa« . Chronolit^ii', car cd|i cst pour Newton, Petau ct 
ticaliger, n-,;'-'* 'a C/iromi/oir-tfi ", J’jf dis que nous avons, en notre 
iangii *, pl’.isleurs bons abieges chronologiqxies ; le sion, un autre qui 
vaut pour ie nioins auLint, et ’ n ^loisi- me qui vaut mieux. Ccla 
n’est p.is dll :.i erumciit, ainsi nc vous fachez pas. II tronvera la 
louan j;e‘t;i»jn suriout la p;u tageant Uvec d’.ijptrcs ; inais ieu 

et vous, et me vous u-i.ie soule, ne me I’croicni pas c’langcr de 

lai'g. ge. n RTrt sur I’Acadcjnie tout ce qui lui plaira ; rna coli- 

duit' prouv- que -je ne di'otre point d'en vtre, et cn write je le scrois 
.ni, SI i’en avors bu u envic ; mais le pbilsir de dire la veiite 11- 
brement qii ind on n ■ ntiago i.i n’atrarjuc petsoi ne, vaut niieuA que 
routes le. .Vead^mies du nionde, depiiis la Fravv^'isv', jusqu’a cclle de 
Dugast. ’—‘ Puisqne j.-suis d( j : d'une Acaden.ie, c’est un pcLlt*- 
grcnient dc j'lus que d'etre des mires: inais si j’avois mon experi¬ 
ence, ct qnir.'/‘ ans de moins, je vous roponds que Je nc d’uu- 

cunc. ’ 11. oTj—(j ls 


F. M r' we rnav p..fs >"i lo M. H*. faicnrs the Fr/nrli 

nmbdr. lor ar Ciinltaiqinople in v.iiO wnie?. f vcral very tn- 

veri nii ind .'miable Ictu-rs Iron, iliat rt iidt'.ee to M'd. Du 
land H s •' ' f’.* ’'p'k '^hmk, :• ‘\cijl 'n . ^ 

* Le conirnun es^tre^^-grossicr, tres-ignorant, ti i s-superstitieux ; lec 
gens Jetties, parnii eux, ires-taciuirues et ires-silencteux ; tons iort 
intiVcsscs, d’asscz bonne foi • .'|ieiidaiit; (ic^naiii.'ani uvec LasM’SAf, rc- 
cevt/iif avac or^ih-il ; assez leci-aa. .issans quand on les obliges et qu’oii 
en .1 bes-'in ; philosoplies sans ail, Uinis jiar tenqx'iament; aujourd’- 
Tiui grands, deniain dans Ic neani, toujimrs eg;aUA 5,^lc peuple devot 
de bonne ioi 3 Maliomel; les grciuJ '., oeistes, luais liypocrites a I’ex- 
ccs ; assez polls, pourvii que Ton co.'.vieimc qu’on peut-etro p<,li s ins 
xevercnces et sans cfinqdiinen.,, ct qu’on be s’aiRte qu’a des clioses 
dites avec simplicite, qui parmsseut iiaturelles, ct venir dji cccur. * 
II. JH8, 1119. • 

II c u t o( f-■ n plo’-.afir So.'ici V » has tnerlr. 

‘ Le roi ctant le pins grand prince de I’Eiirope, son amhassadeur 
e^st ici le premier, et a toute I’endosse d’un assemblage tumultiieux ; 
..a m:us<jn est le lendez-vous des* ennuyeux il y a tons les jours da 
'moqde a oiiier, point de soupers de. quadrilles ou icversis, peu de 
-conversation. Les ambassadcurs, ou ministres, toujouis occupes da 
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ccrirdpnvjit gfinent ou fatiguent beaucoup. Lcs ncgocians, plus in- 
struits de leiirs intdr^t* que d'aiitre chose, ne sont pas d’une grand 
ressoiirce. Le carnaval est iin pen plus anfme ; il y a bal aa palais 
de France tons lcs Dfmanches : quelqucfois cinquante ou soixante 
femmes viennent y danser, et y sonpent*cc jcmr-la ; ce qiii fait un as- 
beau spectacle, par leurs Grceqiie, que je tronvo 

assez belles : peut-ctre que I’lllnsion ne consiste que dans la nou- 
vc'iiuv:; dc ce coup d’ccil. JLa plus grande partie de ces femmes par- 
lent assoz mal ritalicn { |c I'entcnds un pen, mais je ne le parle 
point; ellcs pavleiit tres hien (Vec, moi point du lout. general, 
dies parlent pou, pensenr encode moins: il n’y a que/re qni regarde 
Jenr vanii!, leur jalousie, enfin'toates leurs passions, qu’clles condui- 
sent tout com me en Franco. * II. 140 , 141 . 

Wo may i o'c f.iUe a peep at t»'.c female correrpondenis,—in the 
fidl r.nk of whom we mud place Midam^*deSmTl, To well known 
to mo ; of our r/?3ders by her charming Memoirs. Thi-s^ndy was 
attached to the court of the Dutchefs of Maine ; anA jier letters, 
independ-nr of th^f wit and penetration they difplay, aA; excerd- 
ipgly intcrc*ning, from the near and humiliating view they afford 
of the miforable ennui, the felfiihntfs and paltry jealoufies which 
brood in the i'.rmofphere of a court,—and abundantly avenge the 
lowly for i 
'X’iJ6n.' a.-" 
than the pi 

palTages, o» her poor prinC' fs draggi: g hcrfelf •a'o^'l^t in the rain 
and the burning fun, in the vain hope of cfcaping from the load 
of h<-r owm inanity,—fe-king relief, in t! e multitude *of her vifi- 
tor';, f'om tl>e fad A.cniiy of fri'-ndflilp and animation around her, 
——'11'! poorly trying ti* revenge herfelf for bet own uuhrfppinefs, 
by h'?ki?u' wilrp body near i.er unco'mfortahle. 

‘ Je lus avant-hier votre IcUre, ma reine, a S.*A. Ellc etalt dans 
un arecs dc fraycur du tonnerre. qui ne fit pas valoir vos galanteries. 
J’.iural soln une autre fois de ne vous pas exposer a Forage. 5 loas 
nageons ces jours passes dans la joie, nous nageons 'a present dans la 
pluie. Nos idep, devenues donees et agrcables, voiit reprendre toute 
leiir noirceur. rardtssus cola est arrive, depuis deiixjours, a notre 
piinccssc un rhume, avec de la fievre: ce nonobstant et malgrc le 
temps diaboiique, la promenade va tonjours son train. II semble 
que la Providence prenne soin dc consti uire pour lcs princes des corps 
a Pusage* do leurs fantaislos, sans quoi ills ne pourraient attraper age 
d’homme. * I. 161 , 162 . 

* En deplt dhin troisieme orage plus violent que les deux prece- 
dens, nous anivons d’unc cha.sse; nous avons cssuye la bordee an 
beau milieu de la forct. J'esprrais'eviter comme k rordinairc, cette 
belle partie } mais on a adr6itement tire parti des raisons qie j’avais 
allcguces pour m’en dispenser; ce qul m’a mis hors d’etaf dereculer. 
C’est dommage qu’un art si ing.?uieux soit employe a desuler lex 
Ipcns.* J. 164 . 


!‘.t' ouiwvia ranerioriiy thu is aflumed by its in labitants. 
f* w tlupg': ir. v' iiKKri’iTlive, or more compafiioiiable, 
t‘lur^ which Ri.id dv' Staal b.a® drawn, i;i the following 
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* .Te suis tresfachee que vous manquiez d’amusemens : c*Qst me¬ 
dicament nccessaire a la santc ; notre piincesse le pense bicn ; car. e- 
tapt veritablement malade, elle va sans fin, sans cesse, quelquc 
temps qu’il fasse. * I. 16 S. 

‘ N8ns laisons, nous disoni totrjours les mcmes choses : les pro¬ 
menades, les observations sur le veqj*, le cavagnole, les remarqncs 
sur la pertc et le gain, les n)esures pour tenir les portcs fernices quel¬ 
quc chaud qu’il fasse, la desolation de ce qu’on appelle les ctguffcs, 
au nombre desquels je s-uis, et dont vt)us n’ctes pas, qualite qui- re¬ 
double le dtsir de votre socletc. * I. i 97 . 

* Le dcsir d’etre entoure angmenttlde jour en jour, et jc prevois 
que si vous tenez un appartem^nt sans I’occuper, on aura grand re¬ 
gret a ce que vous ferez perdre, quoique ee puisse ettc. Les granef*^, 
2 force de s’etendre, deviennent ,i piinces qu’on voit Ic jour au tra- 

e’est line ’uclle etude de les.conteniplei', je ne sais rien qui r;i- 


vers 


mcne pliSi^a pliilosopjiie. . 7 e passe hion :i laVotrp dene se pas de- 
partir des cnfctnodiics; inuls jc desapprouve qu’on se fasse un lour- 
ment du d’etre 'a son aise, comme je le vois souvent. ’ i, 207 , 
208 . 

* RIen n’est egal a la surprise et au chagrin ou Ton est, ma rcine, 
d’avoir appris que vous avez cte chez Madame la Duchesse de Mo- 
dene. Un amant bien passionne et bien j iloivt supporte plus tran- 
quillement les demarches les plus suspectes, qu’on n’endurc cellcMti 
de votre part. “ Vou^ allez vous dcvoiier la, abandonner tout le 
rcste; vnil'a a quoi on etoit n^erve : e’est unedestince biencruello ! ” 
&c. J’ai dit «?e qu’il y avoit a dire pour ramener le calme ; ou u'a 
voulu rien entendre. Quoique je ne doive pins m’ctonncr, cette scene 
a encore trouve moycn de me surprendre. Venez, je vous conjure, 
ma reine, nous rassurer centre cette alarme; ne louez point la per- 
sonne dont il s’agit, \l surtout ne parlcz pas dc son affliction ; car 
cela scroit pris pour un reproclic. ’ II. 22, ‘ * 

All tills » miferible'*: but I'uch are the necefTary confoque.ici s 
of Ijeing bred among flatterers and dependants. A prince h is 
more chance to efcape this heartleflhefs and infignificanre; becaafe 
he has high and a^Iive duties to difeharge, which neccirarily oc¬ 
cupy his time, and excrcife his underltandin^ 5 the educi'ioii 
of a princefsiis a work of as great difficulty as it may come to lie 
of importance. We muft make another^extradl or two from MaJ. 
de Stn.d, before taking leave of her. 

‘‘Madame du Chatelet ijt Voltaire, qui s’t'taient annonecs pour 
aujourd’hui et'qa’on avait perdiis de vue, parurent hier, sur le mi- 
nuit, comme deux spectres, avec une odeur dccorp.scmhnurncs qu’ils 
semblaient avoir a|ipoftt‘e de lours tonibeaux. On fortalt Jc table. 
C’etaicnt pourtant des spectres aiFames: il Icur fallut un souper, et 
qui plus fest des fits qui n’etaient j«s pij.'parcs. La concierge, dej'a 
cuuchce, se leva a grande hate. Gay.i, <iui avait offeit son logemcnt 
pour les cas pressans, fut force dc Ic rt^ler <laus celui cJ, dcinenagea 


avec 
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aycc'autJWit de precipitation ec de dcplaisir qu'une arm^c surprise 
dans son camp, laissant une partle de son bajjage an pouvoir de I’en- 
ncmi. Voltaire s't St bien trouve du gite : cela n’a point du tout 
cousc'le Gaya. Pour la dame, son lit ne s’est pas trouve bie|^ fait: 
il a fallu la d^loger aujourd’hui. Note/, qne ce lit elle Tav-iit fdt 
cllc mCme. faute de gens, ei a'uait trouve ui; defaut de....danii les ma- 
tel.is, ce qui, je crois, a plus blesse son esprit exact que son c< rps 
pen delicat. ’—‘ Nos revenans ne sc montrent point de j('ur, ils appa- 
ruiCnt bier k dix heures Ou soir; je ne pense pas qu’oii les voie gucre 
plus lot aujourd’hui ; I’un estli,drcrirc de hauls faits, I’autre a ce m- 
inenter Newton ; ils ne veuleuf ni jouer ni se promenw : ce sent b.icn, 
*Jes iion-valcurs dans une societe, ou Icurs doctes edits ne sont d’au- 
cun r.ipport.* Madame du Chateletest d’iiier a son troisieme logc- 
inent; cllc ne pouvait plus supp(*rter cclui quVlle avait choisi ; il y 
avail du bruit, de la fumce sans feu (il me semble que e’est son em> 
bUmc.) Le bruit, ce n’est pas la nuit qu’il Uinconimodci^ifce qu’clle 
m’a dit, mais le jour, au forlde son travail; cela derayre ses idees. 
^lle fait actuellcnient la revue de ses pnneipes : e’est wn exercice 
qu’tlle reiteic cliaque annee, sans quoi ils jrourraient s’cehapper, et. 
peut-ctre s’en aller si loin qu’cllc n’en ictrouvcrait pas un seul. .le 
croi‘ bien que sa tfetc est pour eux une maison de force, et non pas le 
lieu de Icur naissance*: e’est Ic cas dc vcillcr soigncuscnient ii Icur 
l^arde. Elle prelVrc le b^ n air de cette occupation a tout amusement, 
et • rsistc a nc sc moutrci qu’a la nuit close * Vohaireafaii oes vers 
galans, qui reparent un peu le mauvais dFet de Icur coiiduite uiusi.. 
tee.’ I. 17S, I7i), lcS2, 1H5, * 

After all this experience of the follies C'f the gifar and the 
le.ir.-ii, this 1 vely little .vonian concludes m the true tone of 
French poetical philosophv. , 

rna reipe! que les hommes ct ?eurs femclles'^sont dc plaisans 
aninianx ! Je ris de Icurs ui.inccuvres le jour que j’ai bien dormi v 
qua id le sornnieil me manque, je siiis prCte a les assommer. Cette 
varictc de rnes di.sposirions me fait voir que je ne ^egende paf de 
znon espd'C. Moquoiis*nnus des autres, et qu’ils se moquent de 
nous, e’est bien fait de coute part. * 1. 181. 

Among the jady jvnters in these volumes, we do nut know if 
th^'ie be any entitled to take precedence of l.i DucK^sse de Choi- 
seul, who writrs thus karncdly on the subject of ennui to Ma¬ 
dame du Deffand. 

* SavcZ'VOUs pourquoi vous vous eni^yez tant, ma chere enfant ? 
C’cst justement par la peine que vous prenez de jprevoir^ de 

combative I’ennui. Vivez au jour la journce, prenez le temps comme 
il vient, profitez de tons les niomens, ct avec cela vous verrez que 
vous uc vuus ennnierez pas : si les ritconstances vous sont contiaires, 
cedez au torrent et ne prettaidez •pas y resister. ’— i 

‘ Je in’aper^ois, ma chere cnf.int, qur je vous dis des choses biem 
communes; mais accoucumez>vous a les supporter, parce que 
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Art. I. Ad Tnquhy into the praciiAtl Merffs of the S^eM Jar 
the (^mernment of Indiu^ the Superinkind^tnde of the' 

Hoard if Coidroid, By the l*rl of L;iuclerda!e. Svo. Edin¬ 
burgh, Constable & Co. ppMsOO. lt>09- 

Tt must be admitted, we concaJb’, upon all hands, that the state 
of our Indian empire h^is tiniformly disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the country. 1 he golden prospects of nati¬ 
onal revenue to be dcr?red from our vast territorial possessions in 
the East, h.iv^hitlierto flitted before us like the scenes of an en¬ 
chanted landscape ; and. when tlicy appeared just on tlie point of 
being realized, have suddenly receded to a greater distance than 
ever. As the periodical renovation of the charter of the East India 
Company drew ifear, matters have usually assumed a very alluring 
aspect; but, as the day advanced, clouds have collected, and the 
whole atmosphere sudflenly been enveloped in gloont and obscurity. 
To what caur.wc mav‘ a‘.k, is this molancholv result to be a- 
^oribed llos tlie public formed expectations in themselves un* 
reasonable, and which, in the nature of things, could not be gra¬ 
tified f Does the disAppcintnient originate in unforeseen and an- 
controulable circumstances, by which the bcs?ex€rfions of Humari 
prudence, vTJfour and sagacity, have been unavoidaMy frustrated ? 
Should it be imputed to thfl^pernicious ambition, the incapacity, 
or the incorrlgipie supineneSgt, of those selected by the pfoprietors 
of East India stock for tin* management of their cohcet^is r Or, 
lastly, i? it to be ascribed to the sume errors or defit^ncies in,' 
those to whom his Majesty has entrusted the controul of Indian 
policy ? To one or other of thc^tauses, wc conceive that the 
public disappointment must necessariiy be scribed., Eor wc can¬ 
not admit u fifth supposition,—that the governors* appointed to 
conduct the affairs of Indb, equally negligent of the orders of th* 
Directors, and of the injunctions of,bis Majesty’s ministers, have 
; V0L. X?. no. Sa, . B. - , . . . , presumed , 
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. presumed-to ^^et in open oefiance p£ 'both. The immediate recat 
of the delinqaenf would Undoubtedly have been considered at all 
times as a necessary sacridee to the national interesty and to the 
vindication of the wisdofft and integrity which had been baffled 
and diccrecjiJ .'d.by his misconduct. No such ayftiptonf of mini- 
sterial displeasure, however, has hitherto occurred » and the sup* 
position, therefore, nmst/be considered as inadniissible; partictt-* 
lariy when we find that pch returning viceroy has invariably re¬ 
ceived the same flattering tribute of applause wtuch had been pre¬ 
viously lavished on his predecessor 

As the rencv/al of the Company*s charter mtl^ soon undergo 
a parliamcntnry discussitm, it is extremely desirable that the pub¬ 
lic should be in possession of some clear and accurate view's of 
the most moiuentotfs subjtct which ever engaged the attention of 
any lejgisJature. It is from tlu? motive, wepresumd, that the Earl 
of I.auderdale has r.c'en inducli to publish the result *of his re- 
scardies «n Indian afiairs. Hil strictures, however, embrace but 
a llinited view of a subject alny^st boundless; and, while we en¬ 
deavour to give our readers a ^ xew of their result, we shall en¬ 
deavour to sutc, a;? succinctly as possible, a few of the most im¬ 
portant considerations involved in tlie decision. To develop them 
fully, W'-ould require, in addition to that local knowdedge to whitdj 
we presume to lay gome claim, a far more intimate acquaintance 
wdth the posture of the Company’s political and fi«;ancial concerns 
at the present moment, than w e j^osscss the means of obtaining. 

Lord Lauderdale lias been long known to the public, both as a 
zealous statc»soian, and as a writer of very considerable abtlity ; 
nor can we recollect any individual of his rank who has evinced a 
more commendable industry, both to acquire the knowledge 
which is suitable to his condition, and ^o disseminatt-ik/when ac¬ 
quired, among those in whom ignorance would be most pernici¬ 
ous. With all his industry, however, and all his talents, his’afi-. 
versaries have sometimes imputed to Lord Lauderdale a degree of 
rashness and vi^'j. pen, which woulvl make him nn uns.a£e guide in 
questions of-.gjeat polincal irnport.’nce ; and even bfa'i friends have 
acknowledged, that his ^eai has sometimes been at least a match 
for Ills discretion, and rfiat the views which his sagacity has o- 
pened, have somf Uiuf s taken a little colouring from hii prejudi- 
ce|«|tohis passions. It Was with the‘caution suggested by these 
|^Pw^|||npr<*ssions "that we took up the w-ork before us; and 
^^Und,* our surprise as >ve!l as oar satisfaction, that it con¬ 
tained a disqukdtion ae rernarftable for temperance of manner, afi 
' for clearness, of statement ai*d fairness of reasoning. The fruit 
evidently of a gic-at deal of research, dt makes no parade, either 
of the labour which it must have costi or of the discoveries by 
%}pjch it has befu repaid^ but exhibits the results witli exemplary 

fioheisenesi 
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bojuciseness and wjn^liqUy, and dcdnceJi the cOBclaaiotts, -if not 
with perfect aceil?ac^ and justice, at imt with -ipiaintiess and can¬ 
dour. The subject of our- Indian gdveriJnjGijt certainly was not 
, that of all others ^>ti wluch we should have thought Lord Lauder¬ 
dale most likely to, judge wuhout prej'L'dice^ ^or to write without 
passion 3 yet we believe, with lew exc|ptiotis, the Directors of 
the East India Company wouM have litt\ difficulty in subscribing 
to his statements, or in adToutting the jusjice of much of the cen- 
suj>e he infers. • 

The itnmediat 5 eji! 0 bi;'ct of thk? disc}uisitldn is to inquire, how 
fat the Board of Cbatrmil, erected iti for checking and re¬ 
gulating the procaedinga of the Court .of Directors in. tlj?* govern¬ 
ment of India,"has answered ti e purposes jof its institution. 
Witlr this view he examines, by a reference to historical facts, 
the proofs «tf its efficacy i ist. In'Ipventiug schema of conquest 
and extension of dominion j 241 y,Wu increasing the export or our 
manufactures, and the import of raw materials ; 3 d]y, la eftecting 
the objects to which the Company V profits were by law appro¬ 
priated. 

We entirely concur with thie noble authorms admiradon of 
the liberal and enlarged principles which dictated the resolutions jpf 
the House of Commons ift 17§*2- We think, too, that the orfi^rs 
of the Court of pirectors, which contained a prohibitory cofl^cm- 
nation of all schemes of conquest and enlargement of dommum, 
were founded no less in wisdom than policy; and we are decid¬ 
edly of opinion, tliat every transgression of those orders, m£hou( 
evident necessity^ lift: tf- nded to weaken their influence, and to di-* 
minish their resources ;* ;’.nd tliat every interference ai a party in 
the domestlc^r national quarrels of the country powers, was . 
wisely forbidden by the Conip-my. i\bove all, we repeat, with feel- 
ingsot enthusiastic .ipprobation, ihe following most excellent reso¬ 
lution'—^/Lhat the main^nance of air inviolable character for mo* 

‘ deration, good faith, and scrupulous regard to treaty, -otight fco 
have been jthe simple grounds on which th« 

* should have cT'.tleavoured to establish tin influence’swp^ior to: 

* other ButbpeanSi-Oyer the rninds of rhe native powers in In- 
dis; at^;l:hatM^e' danger and .discredit-arising from the fwsfei- 

* ture. of this pWemiiaence,* could tjot be 1 ,compensated ,>1by the 

‘ temporary success bl ^nf of v'iofei:^#afr injustice^ ^ Th®,- 
recital introduced into the act 1734*, arid repeated in the act:. 
1793 , professes simUaV principles. W^'Foralidjuch as^ to pursue 

* schemea of conquej?t and exicnstor# of domittipn .htt India, are 

* measures rcmjtiiinatu; to th§ wish, the honour, and policy of this 

« natron,.* ;r■; ■ \ 

Bi)% u6bl«,$nd'bn%htsnt‘d as prindpleiF it It but just 
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tQ obsfin^f they'll uniforrMy actuated the policy of the | 
tSojurt of Directors, territorial ^rt^ssion of Beugalt Bahar-»' 
,^nitl Orissa, had the exi^tr pf t^ir ambition ; and 

^ey impauently watted till n season t$. tr3m)i|wfity might permit 
their servants abre^ to eoulbtm to their ofderSj,, in devising tlut 
regulations best adapte^to promote the rafernat prosperity of the 
fair and fetlUe regions pubmitted by FVoridepce to their controuL, 
But whilst such were principles, and itreS the eft^ructians of 
the Company to their servants, it itjust be coStfeSsed that fftr o- 



rupted series of* unjustifiable 
except the war vpth My^or, (a state which hil»\ipivformljr been 
the aggfiissor), ail the militwy operations of that ^petiod consti¬ 
tuted a dirett infringement v ’.the orders which it^Vfqs the duty 
of the Bengal government to! espect. The systematic aggression a- 
of the English alarmed the mtivo rulers ;of adjacent states. But- 
the extreme iipancial emba^ssment occasioned by a plan of such 
■'extensive military dombinattiiYiS,. rendered the efforts of that go¬ 
vernment only, fatal to itself. The diminution of its, teputation* 
kept pace with that of its pecuniary resources. 

At such a crisis it became the dhty bf the legislature to inter¬ 
fere. The ordfcis of the Directors had been iot^ind insufficient to 
check the irregular ambition of their own servantsthese orders 
, were now to be combined with tho^^e of his ISlajesty^* ministers* 
It might fairly be presumed,, that, in sojne ca.<i-s, they would cor- 
„ respond, more than before with .'^e general'policy of the state y 
’ - hud that, in ail, they would acquiri? such an Additional authority 
“ as to preclude the possibility of disobedience. 

Lord Lcsudcrdale thinks himself wSwanted, by the resolution/ of 
the House of CDinmons in 1782, by'me enaciments of 17S4,, anti- 
much ;more by the ApesedSes delivered ind^arliament on, both thesev 
occasions^ to ^sume, that to check schemi^ of ,c«kiqufl«t aud 
tensi^’<A[, the primary object of institution of 

the Board of Ik follows. Upon |his view of ^ case, that 

to jpi^e hs total WffidAcy for tlH5|^u^pDSi)EA■'^ the 

p^ble author has only .to enunierede the Wnglt^of st^s and kin^-; 

die since' m Si, by which they hav^ 

in fact been at leaj^’dwblril iu exfent and j^pulation. 1 st. Mysor,; 

nearly iredueed to its bfi^inal limits, has yielded to the conqueror 
all the additions derived from the warlike achievementft. of her ■ 
Moslem .lungs./ Sld, .'rhe Carnatic, whj^^jBrst afforded a harbour 
• to the commerce of Britain, now/ubmits to hi^-pxcljasive 
After all .the Wood and ttbasure' Appended. tbj ^^pott the qun^ 
ri6nab!e/'ighV<^^ AU to the su^elnpd df .Hs fatlieri 

‘ ’S'S7;V-> \ 1 , r'fc.l. > V. ' . ' ' 
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the unquestionable Hght of lus grandson haaJbeea transferred to'J 

another. 5 d> Tijie Mahratta sovcrcig^i of Tai^r has put tlje 
British in possesstcnl of that fertile distritfc. t£he endless d^^putes 
betvecen his family ^nd that of WaUiah, have been finally tcinritix* 
ated by tile dispoisesrion of both. 

Hi mofiis tmmorit aique kfite n^fcnnsm t Mfa 
, Pulvt^rii cumrpt «' ^ 7 / lucent. 

4-th, The Suba Of the Dccan h's tonlescendcd to^k:cept a sub¬ 
sidiary British fowe for Ihis protection 1 and di«?mct >, of whith 
tlTo annua) reveHue amounts to *r20,00i)l, have been ced.d to de¬ 
fray this expe|M$A Stb, Tlie Jlb^i-uier of Oudt* hrs rchu taritly been 
compelled to endO a portion cf hi^ teiritoiy, tlic re^enees of 
which are calculated at one million one hundred and t)dtty>f[ve 
thousand pounds. 6 th* The tmdl ind^cntknt territory of tlw 
ISTabob of Ferrukluhad has been atldeS to tht ihirish domininri*;, 
from an Apprehension that the Asoual char.tctcs of that chief 
would not tend to promote morimty and pood or<'er anunigst his 
subjects. 7th, The city and pole of Burat havt' b ^-n taken pos¬ 
session of by the Bombay govCiLment. htb. When the althirs 
‘of the Chief ol the M«hratti #^.fodcrdcy were uuolvcd in al¬ 
most hopeless embarrassment, hi. appheu 18^9 subsidi >} force, 
for the maintenance of which hs ceded-lands in tli province 
'of Baudelcund. * 

This list ncadoubt h formidable . and much of w’mC the au'hor 
anfers from it, it would not be e isy to deny. "V et there ar. se¬ 
veral circumsta^icei that scorn 10 lequire observation. In the first 
place, we submit to the noble author, w hether he was warranted in 
cUc-sinj,' the jusifand uoavoidible war waged ly the Marquis cf 
CornwUlis against Mysor, in the same category with the even's 
5ubscqii£.ni% related. * The relations pf amity add peace, * says 
• liOrd I.attdoululo, * tSftnuned uniutorruptotl, riJl an attack by 
^Tippoo Sahib, the ^ 91 ? and surcessor of Iljder AIi* on our ally 
the Rajah of 'IVavanqor* rou&ed a desire of rerenge, that warfare 
alone could appease. Submiftsive oSers to settle all difference s 
through a jjgrson of rank and dignity sent to*ouf t^mp, wore re¬ 
jected j I^ord Cornwallis declaring, that good policy, as well as a 
regard to our foputation in India, rcquiied a aevere icparation.* 
We can venture to Itate, froui the official documents whiclt full 
under our inspection at that p»*tiod, that althougU Tippu did in¬ 
deed pjopose to sdnd an officer of rank 10 adjust all'uiflcrcnces, 
no inueaties could induce him to suspend his aiutk on 'J^n- 
vaucur, even until that officer shduld rtsch the KngUsh camp. 
The conquest of Travancor, thetefore, WM ifeally made a preli¬ 
minary to 4 egocUtion } and the ruin of our ally wai the only cer- 
tain result, 

K i Kay, 



J^Vidurinj^y that?war, caT>» 0 t jafUy»tje IIjc 

erations of the. famc ’^ovd-nmcnt at a f4l^)|*|tU!nt|>erio*!, 


4^T%^'.^'*^5'dff<;»;''rc|tw^U^Jahic'both'to;j^ 
policy, ''^he/mic^tiiie bctweeit'^tl^i ..pionatyh siidfd.'tlh<; ' 
was morr'.j|||an^,’Tiiwi'^4’ it fwjty? proved*,‘ 

'^'SWatever opin^n rAj.he pi&ltcy which a%rwaydi| 

fJijdiVfeicd fo gt<^ a p^rojp'n of tct^^jics tso^-pur Jpdia^'jB^pWci'’ . 
„ %pe believe ih(|HufttcC, viifour and c«cr^ which dire^cd 'oiir'Itt- 
:t:4uan counc^,Murir 
j5clit»cg4> operations 

are of'a hiuch more queflipPable nature, 

^'ut, fajs Lord Liuderdalc, the ohje£^'j'^£-:^'||ii^^^Cgplaticms 
wasj'^aof to pieve^'war, bnr'tp i?uerd*<:f ine crtl^p^dht-of terri¬ 
tory,*—** Thc.Legiflatorei* to life the words t>f ah |^p^ca»« ftstef- 
>man, * meapt^tp cPh'Jennft*^the policy c^;jCstcndin|r d8t ttStritottal 
^_poflefl^ns“S j[p^ia ,5 not to pr^ ouncej^ihe the Frem!^ nffetilhly* 

at the cornmenceMettf of thft .1® ^ 

ffalnft unjuftifiabic Warfare. * wtw, the tpa<it is, ttim^t|toatcIf,l 
tliat a juM, defctjypye,. and pp?v^lablc Warscntails the famftifihan- ' 

, cial embarr.'irmrntfjp -jWd inv'i\^c.3? ri^fnous an expeitditure, as a 
,7\v'ar of ambinon at^va^greUioit; Ur‘|i®^opTjtL^ thctt a 
-Whether a nltionj Whkh has been wnbcently involved in fuch 
a conteft, fliould codter.tealy f*i^port.;thi» great j>edttnhry IpfSi^ 
or, when .a fuccefsful tcrmin.ttion iVas'l^en put4ioi^pftiHtie% in¬ 
demnify itfclf ip thepply way pr;nf,l,icable,—thaf^Wri.^y adding a 
portion of die conquered territories to its own domlaiofts*.* We 
tvill confefs that^ clrciimftanccs of our ItuUan.f^p^c, we 

do nor dihiU this impprtant,pfobitm<fq|beptible a.Wi^y fatisfac- 

' be the regular fyflcm of aggr-q^izemegt 

w'hich fucce^ded ihc cohqueft of Myfoi^ ^cannot be defended by , 
the fame arguments, is not by an appe^O^^ imrnutablc ptfiifr' - 
ctples of —or to the-dictates of neci^iBty^'.that 

wccan hojiji td juftillf dW dl%®^^^nof oi^altie^ ‘ 

tlon of thpil£^?»i«oriKS*'-/|^'‘Wlip were really the autfii^_-pf,«}ie;fe' ■ 
racafures ^/l^rd i.-^|^ferdtil<s; co?»cviWi|,, ,that,;xip- 'd£’‘ 

ihofe adop'^d.^ad4|I*'or^^dlcil^y4 

■ Ij^overnmeiUf^’.at htjm^ ,£e%thc‘;^'|^pii4t|^‘ di a 

<1^ ,the',l%boV,p£ thc't^rna^^ ‘as by ana- 
^Ogy*lbthdpM| IM was enjoin, 

ed'by t,fa^pphn'pf BiWdW^t'hi the-c3'fc''^i^^.pl*:natic, was, 

' that the^'t#’whic^ the dioutd'-jl^ 

^jLammjRed{Qf'%..,^tkc^^"^f ovy^ diqukl.’fee ■ 

,^,4qtt\’^cnt.'^ Th|Marf'®*^rtieh^^ 4xaclc<I ’ 'addi^d^J j aWd-r' 

;%isjmy!rcly'inW|»d'4d;.tp;jp^iat<!^e inii^^ii^ce#, 
“■■•'^-j^abohVirifcgul^fiiy' -.in,! hi$ patmcnts.r*S-|jA'£i^^<fei^ 

r7?M St -■<'. ■ t 
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. appfci|i 

,' lerp, aftitnadwartta! «6C!^’' cDcroacli^;|; 

, Hdcnts of didbf'In4*ttt'govcrnti|jeiits,'4 ttiafc' their fficici'’'',; 

y\jaktei4if)ert mpj^^fed % th W hatever blame’,"' - 

Sf'ther^re,' may.Ji>e 'due to df. admi-’ ‘ 

K ^it^toatioaafuweqwch^ .tb ot it can 

i%^t)bvioufly acCToe to the it is equally^dear, 

'^'■'^at'4ifcy«caii in'ijo.-'^fe h^«ofiltdfflE|dW')^]|lohrible‘^^^ the'l&fmi- 
, dabie^mm of dift#c£lS»^ i^nfequences .iwd pctfianKi^^i^|fiic«ltics m 
iRvhidi lhey ha^t}eeh infolvcd^ ^y a jpnqlrai^d and Senfive plan 
' of hoftile ‘ 

■ It k impoilMl^ito doubt, .|]^weyer> that the meafurfta of. J^rd 
f Wellede^ had ^approbation of the {(^ceifive l^ards of Consul 
which exifted b^Ween the period of hi^varrival in Indiathe 
iecohd appedntihent of the Marqnls ConiW^al^s; and* Waving for 
.: the prefent ail cbnCdetadtm of ih^umee ox tnjustkt of thefe’tndi- 
vldual nftafares,' it is obvious th^thofe Boards and Lord Wdldfr., 
ley may be juddered as partifaS^rofva policy favourable to the 
alfumptiort w territory and aggr:lidizeineat of national dominion j 
’ —a policy which, difregar4tng immediate difhculides refulting 
;from increafed expenditure, iookvwrward toUie dift'ant but fplcn- 
iBd profpe^s attending the accompliflimeuf,;bf >its plans. On the 
other hand,* the Pourt of Directors, and that nioch laccsnted no¬ 
bleman the late MarquifejCprnwallis, appear as. patrons of what we 
Ihall venture J.0 detui^toate the pacific fyftem j—a fyllem \Vlnch 
w^uld limit our acquUitions within moderate boundaries, and de¬ 
vice all our attention to the io^rovemeht of their refources by 
the falutary effefls of good govemraenti a ftricl. fyftem of diflri- 
butive jufticc, atftj a gradual increafe of agriculture aiid commerce. 
Even the beft inhIrmSd men in England, u dei^itute of local infor¬ 
mation,^^ not fully contpeteot to deci^ nn tfee comparative me- 
f^fits of tnefe oppofitC pl^s. Certain advantages and difadvantages 
, 4 of,euch, muft fti^ moft rnperficial obferver j but each of 

^ th$m is expofed ptaftical ob|eQ;ious than would at firft 


4;" 


fi^t be ima|ined 


aU.i taku?^thi» importunity tot. -ftmioin a 


few obfe^impns on th^it merits 5 .; fi%i.its^ou1d 


bb unibir 


0'conftd^r|j|e l^4e^^ tlie Ifdufe olfComtu^nrih 17$^ as 

a concltt^r! laiarialde role of suffion, whieffc neither more 
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nor d total change of clrcufi^ancci^-i6ouId ' 
, in any‘cafe aulhorij^'Ue t« modify. < ■ ' 

W may sUppO^^ then, that the patt«^^ system" 

iHi^ouldendeavoUt ba recommend it by^j^pufthing; like the foliow- 
•. coum subject (0;,*i^e . British authority 

i^Jh Lidia, ever smc?e thehcquisitioivof tbe Ijewaupy, require and 
. atteuthjr! of Ooyetitimettt tq^^'preserve. Those ■ 

■ •■ It4'Watered. 
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Mone,j^brac(s]a.populati^ of thirty mllr' 
^ twioe thaiipf, jBftitdn and Ireland. Ili$> 


vj^sof sou:^.. 

;i|ofy funiifh^ no example;|^a#-ext^8ive a nation 

'f dntu^ing iooff snbjeirt 'tb'aE^iper,, immense a tlis- 

'^nce> and with a v^^irtatiojfej^, mucit'ififeriw* Government, 
on opiiiioia'‘e^y,wfi^^%^nni>jE here tcpoie on opi-, 
that the strengd^^) the ^^i^l^hody is- physically . <;omr 
f^petent to enfori^. ^|ie disliiJ^e, the clinate^ and the 

;.limited popu|^Mn o^fBrkap, biust at aii,|imtti prevent the snp- 
I poTtlng an Eim!||kean n^l^ta||^(;^p:e capable of beings opposed to 
native.jfjuhjbers. ' Those natn?e ftoops who have fm^ht and b!e| 
in our cause, are nevertheless tak-vn firom the masfidf the inltabi- 
tant^;^ imbued with the same prejudices i anima^d by kindred 
sentiments; a'nd Opposed the influeiice of ail thi^causes whicli 
may eventually,excite^ a ^en^ral spirit of diacontentw . The per¬ 
manence of a i;ovcrnnient thus ^ircumstanced, must^ therefore, 
nhquestionahJy ^stron an opiniiai that it is a ss;;;. and 
one ; and that it is i^r the g^efjL intcieat to suluriu to its autho¬ 
rity. But a, people, whose 'calculatiug h/»h’... .. j li-v thorn un¬ 
commonly clearsigh|3^, where tir;ir oWu ir,‘' iS conconiedj 
cannot easily be eithgt dcceivtti i!;r salii-ii’'.I i - t^is s>,<rticuiari 
..iTo appear good, tlie’ goyerr»niCiit i; 'illy ru' ?.,> j .:nti 'hat, not 
■ merely in ouryiew of it, but in theajt.o. Ih.sde;: pivstrvii.'g 
inviolate die great maxims-of justice and fiama: uy, it umst bo, 
jn a‘certain-degree, accommodated to the pr- j initcs^an.! oniniuns 
of its subjects. * . 

Of these, one-twelfth part consirds f ? ^,-':’-ar,s, rhe re¬ 

mains of the ruling power whose authoilry wejvave iuperted- 
; ed, and who may be considered as very ^i^oncr.Ti'v dss-.li.creel; 
and willing to aeiae the first favouiable opporiLirnty ol regnsning 
the ascendancy of whiok they have bec:i,^dispor:'.-, b;.pff‘*»iTt;ost m 
-cur memory. The Hindus constitute the rest of t! e popvilatiot^, 
and the miiy.part of it on whose hdelity and attachment any' 
relianoeooiPp be plaec^ m a of dangt r. But tTiese, al¬ 

though wdJktjg^ Stt])iiil|:’^,’theauti}iatity of Europeariij can ne¬ 
ver be bi^jy^hiti to assijj^ipf^-'jHviih them. Discerning reserved? 
temperate and J^urteo^f^, the manners of the lower chifsc^.^ bur 
youtitryii^ aj^ear to ll^em coarse, repulsive |ni^ ‘^ 

^prejadieus head aye so muclrtlie more invei^b^r^ ’lhat in 

;m^,||jj(!^^#he inftfrior orders amohgat t^h«m possess a real 
•f;Snpe;r^rry,‘i^r the lower lipopeans; and it |oay; be aiRrmcd^ „ 
extensive intercourse! has only to height®?! 

thj^ontempt of the -bne,* a nd^hc disgust of the other. The 
J^antages. rc^^i^'from the Attainments of ’ ^cieBtiper-and th®:/ 
fneri^> difiusion knowledge amongst the of , 

»e ILngHah, ’jtey, f' ttftd appln|id; 
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a mi)re scrapul#&s’v«:^|t|'7'iW‘'a"-stjt|^^ 'thatt 

amoncst tli«n8elyes.'''''*11i%;ii4S'||^^ ;fin«wli*ne»Dlent 
■ciples of universal tdkratid’^’-l&i 


hs, so- confortij!^! 


to their ovW doctrines } above that 'uucotni 
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apt to be overlooked, by 
of internatlouat ,>clatiqpf ^om 


;; llieir ^otioas 
iPir?.'^e bottom 


of evctf thin^sound or rational tif^n polled, It n^st ap¬ 

pear, thiiC the ®^raugeraenw^ctu 9 M adopted fotr the interior ad- = 
rninistratidp aiif wisely caTcwatcd to Mighten the general 
fjion of the .wisdom and bencvolencf of the gdy^irning Jb^y^ , anii 
to avoid the fatal effects of too Tud4 a^i^llision * the •^ofser ; 

* part' of our countrymen, 'ilic Hfardpeafts statioiiMi^*#* an ex¬ 
tensive distfict, consist, r<ji? ,the||50st parr, only the number re- '{ 
,-juiaite?or the tbs© dlstributiatiy Justice, the’first and most im- 
portant duty oft”, cry govennneiP ; djS'thoSe to'Whom the collection :i 
t?f the revenue Cj.;Med,and oj! athcdical practitioner attached to 
rite ::T.:t:nn. ,\i! ‘ir >o receiveliberal sal'artcs, a4 to exclude 

any apology f • . '‘..ulation, 'Hieir editcatlbn and habits of life, 
prot cfiL io pu'>:. vi- -.v v>tily such iquulities, and suchi^nc!net, as are , 
cnlcubiied to c j vc-f and to deserve respect. Their duty coij- „v’ 

c’u,ts, ainv, L es^iujively, in protecting the persons and property of 

cou'.n.ktc i their controul; and every act of autliority,' \* 
thcr'-lbr', in. !Vi'’,;u and salutary form. For the Moham- ' 
noclari f.\ U'u. fir..'.- ce, So discouraging to agriculture^, Im 
been sub utiueii a per^.ctual rental. The landholders have thus • ’ 
been tl.ive,‘ >f , i^prt'teNt for undue exactions from the'.pea.- . 
ortU'.; wnii-j as '.i,.; was formed Vheii one-fifth <>nly ‘.j/, 

.of tiie«eifirw'.i.s le, ba in cUltihration, the improvement 

* <jf the rema-.'i-b' • i.obU out ; burulaut cncburagenjcnt to the indusr i/i| 
^ try and exertit^ii., of the proprietor. Courts of circuit jLietiide, at ■“ 
aliort interval'., n ail p'U'.ttcr.'i of civil, and.cn'tnnnai Jdfisiprudt^niK 
beyond the coinpetciicy of the resi<^at/i|&'agl»tra#c dttWdistrict'j' b; 
and thek dweisiuns arc founded oh the Jd’wa acItno^Ji^d^d.by the 



/biuft 'fhe part cf the /C^yerriO;' aiurc^uncil^^t^ whppi, in all cases, ‘‘ 

30-^i|ch>utority"'is unavtothlyl ■■ 



xi)r4 ^ . T«tt, 

* / '*•> fk 

'exet%i$e/iilidiS|wt)i6BbIy"dGmat)d» unceasing a«d vigilant 6u- 
|Xirmten4an$;e» But altib&vg^ was possible, within the li> 
spits of our empire, m any ^nslderable accession to it 

must pbviousiy render it ineffiicient, inr.n,degree proportioned to 
the extent^ the p<mplatipn) the dlstsnce of such additions* 
Tfhe natives mustwe eototn'ilgedl ^^nrfer their complaint!* at the 
JPitesidettcy, boiVin Bud mjiltitiiig* No part of our pos¬ 
sessions, thenji «0y4isldht as n^revent this, or to iinr- 

den it with ii^xNtMrenience* pThe institutions here 

sUtchad out, h^attatnilld sf^g^ degree of priciicid perfecttoti 
towards the end of Lord Cornwallis's adminUtraition j and we* 
know* that at that period thete general Ipnpression a- 

modgst the natives, that the wisdom of the public tpeasures cor- 
res])onded With the beneticodt intentions of the English govern¬ 


ment. . ♦ 

The limitatUnj of the land r^'v^Mie (the only pmdticiive source 
of taxatio 1 in Indiajs* f’lr.jiihed a | edge to the sunounding states 
of the petceful policy ol thise wli voluntarily abridged their re¬ 
sources f<*r wur. The success of the measuie, indeed, depends 
altogether on a continuance of il/same patifii sy.tcm in Mliich 
it originated. With limited revenue, tlie utmo&t attention to 
tJconomy becomes indispensablei and a couiiant struggle against 
the natural propensity of all governments to increase tiieir influ¬ 
ence and their expenses, by the creation of new offices. This 
important political j i uiciple requires, that we shouH in no de¬ 
gree inttrlere in the quarrels of other governments; that wo 
bhould contract no new alliances, and avoid every possible occa¬ 
sion of being involved in the disputes of neighbouring pou^rs. 
The allies whom we aWJ already bound by trc?ty to protect, the 
Nuabs of Oude andaif Arcot, snuuld be niaint’amed in dicir autho¬ 
rity, without being coturouled in the exertyse of it. In^*iiw£pn<ling 
their territories, situated between tlic British dotninions and those . 
of any state from whom aggression can be contempUted, we in 
fact defend emr own ; ^d the turns ttipulatcd by tho^e chiefs, to 
be paid ktl)atuiti«f'orrthiV8nb$'^r^ force, enables us to support 
a larger more efTec^hce arthy,* than if limited to the resources 
of our own provinces* ^ ^ 

At iha rii^ of predixity, we have ventnted In give at some 
length ^ pyohible views of the Co«rt of Direct«lir8 in the mea- 
&u||^s adOj^bM and executed by the jMht*qhis of CpmwaUis. They 
fR proccw upon these‘genc^l principles-, ist^ (hat>ah« Britisa 
sliould not attempt to impose theu‘ jurisdiction oilier i, groiter por¬ 
tion of territory man they are cafrible of governing well; ^d, that 
;^lu8 extent js l^ted to that Within which the supreipf govern- 

‘S, mem ' 
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ment can exercise % wiict and Ingiliiint flti|toitendai>cc ov«rf m4 - 
carrduct of their owti oll&decs. - , < -s* ^ K 

A partisan of tlie 4f aggra’ndi|^cnl»^p,iicht, however^'' 

' atete botof* important obsymttoni^# t% is hs say, bo* 

cause vl^e admtft and adnssK; tb9>jfsieti<!)d Cdli^ueApe^ of the 
wiae and salutiry regulAfc^tdniiJ^ft ad^tra for ilift ^vcfin- 
ment of your own tcnrietnjeti, tidtlt ttro* wstrotta of ^lOmtnum* 
eating the same adrantjigea to out itf ighlbonrSt yela\a- 

rioii lu the vieottr of controni he*^up^edl tui result from the 
tnlargemetst 9 Our possessions^ U csAitot for a moment be disr 
jmtcil, that inhabitanflj^ CasftMltit* and ot Oude will be 
incalculable ^i)ers by the transfer of thtese territories to ihe Com>- 
pany’s juri'^dlction. W« are very far, Indeed, ItCNpn ijjsefting, that 
this consideratfon alpnc umuld authoelze than assumption ( but it 
should be rlicotleoted) thaf the into vrhioh t|iose fertile pro- , 
Vinces Sre rapidly falUngi is fa^y imputable to lUe British go-’ 
^ernment 'Hie contrast botwefn thch former flcuiishirtg condi- 
tioii and their present state of decline, is truly^o be ccjisSorrd as 
a national reproach, not much 1^ severe than would Accrue t*om 
theif lortible seizure^ The despotic governments of A<ij, wiien 
left to their natiim] course, possess at least one idvantage, th it 
the evils which they ii|flictare of short duration, 'I he imbecile 
rulers of the Camatk and of Oude, whose vices an I incapacity 
have proved *10 detfimentai to tlmr subjects, could never have > us- 
taincd the weight of government for a twelvemonth, if left to ihcir 
own resouices* Like the other shortUved dynasties of A^ia, the 
descendants of ^nverrtdin and of Safder Jung would have made 
way fir '•ome militay adventurer, whose interest would prompt, 
and whose talents would enable him, to promote the prosperity of 
his subjeeflp. It U because you protect them in the txeicise and 
• abuse of their undeserved authority, dial the fertile regions under 
i^lBeir misrule are condeiti'fic'd to decline, to wretchedness, and to 
luin. We do not reproach you with not hwing eieifcised your 
iwlftucnce to promote salutary reforms in dhose ceuntrics} we ad¬ 
mit that U mould have been InefFectual; and contend, that the 
only alternative to prevent the utter desolation of their states, is, 
either to Vrithdraw your protection,—when ariwolu^n will inevi¬ 
tably cAino at no distant jjeriod , or to aasumd *of |?3- 

vernmeiit yoursciv^?*. In"other circum^yfy:^ if i« possible wo 
m%ht have preferred the fornur .»!feri\{ttive, Btttart (wre no con-r 
aitlurarioni, at tbw present niomei^* which fbfbid the dereliction 
cf provinces coatiguouf to our o^|n, and an em*bei)t1y contribut- 
j ing to their defence ? 1$ tht*rc no foe riphtsoaciiidg, whose amis 
and whoi^'k|?(« iviJl prove equally formidable to your authority ? 

If nac^apfty<m find^ mean* to tlirow a considerable force into In- 

dia, ' 
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of adding or eten of opposing edectual 

^^e*i$tohce to ItAqttlshmfr, thei^, max- 

whkhi bo writer considered, are nn- 

iRoitable tp wiNNerit <Srbw it «1i»aw bdRionap necessary to adopt 

more |>oBC;jr^ to ari^ yK>ur5elves of such oc* 

jCasionx^M may Wur, of tsdSbag possession of tbe cotintries most 
ydc^irablnstt a miUtary point of r1«w, trKere this dohe with- 
«ur obvious injustice 4 and iMt^blfsIdnl^'^tn the ccntfb of the states 
* \(rhieh remainj a military forc’fe suiHcieht to secure, the doubtful 
fidelity of their rulers. W« are not bJtnd to the seductions and 
the dangers of Such a'$ysteni''(fr proceeding! at*d still Icrss xo the 
great fiiiancial Ogibarraasmcrts v hich this policy must entail on 
the East India Conmany, bothgtVlomc and abroad. We admit 
ithat therevenUiis of the ctvlod terniorlcs not for years be suf¬ 
ficient to defray the expeooe of th»" wars whiih led to tluir sub¬ 
jugation. We only contauil, th£;^the objccu i.i \icvr aie suflivi- 
rntly Important to justify us lu ovcilooklng every suboutinatc con- 
, oideratlon. 

We are"perfectly iudifi'i. rent whether these he the argunicnts 
with which the admirers of Lord Wellesley actually defend his 
Indian policy it is enough for u. that they eppeai^tohe the best 
^itid the most plausible that can be urged in Us support j and, giv¬ 
ing them all due Weight, the result of his moasunra appears to be, 
that we liave acquired some faOilitieb in defending India against 
the approach of a foreign invader ; but that y^are infinitely more 
■expose<l to imc^tial insurrection, from the probable misgovern- 
jnrat of the distant provinces, and the relaxed vigour l5f*<he su¬ 
preme power in the controu} and super! nteiubtqqe of its functioi^- 
aries. Lord Lauderdale considers all those measures simply as ^ 
•examples of the dereliction of policy prescribed by the resolu¬ 
tions of l^arHamCnt/* add by the oidcrs of the Court of Dliettors. 
But the %ote« of last year clearly demonstratej that she House of 
of ffl09 entci tain very diiferent views of Indian policy 
horn that of lisn ; and that the 0iTcctor|[ alone havdl been coiv 
sistentllQ the pfiqciples adopted fof il)«v govemmifit of their In¬ 
dian possessions* r ^ 

Wc come now to consider^ under the noble; 4*i*hlWf*s second di- ^ 
vision of hii sut^t, the suceqss of the arradj^Wlh of 17^3, ift ' 
increasing the export of our m«piplactur«i|$ oud the import u^aw 
mau^Is.. 

When w’c look to the vast encouragement which hsj^Jbpen afford-* 
cd to commercial industry |n our intercourse witii mt- 

jturab pethaps, to expect tli^t India! cewnprising mmiueh lai^ger pqp^ 
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latioz], $Haul<I farmsh a ptiikderttotsal Tor our mUt 

ture$. ^ But it shottM W tocoiloctM was peopled^ 

Europeans i that her inlufbMiii^ ha^ali the wants, the . 

ideas gf comfort, ahd im datsio notipua <t£ /Their drets^l 

is composed of thd sa#e ineir hhislt^ furnished withl 

the same conveninnceSi and omhelimrd hf same detefrationa^,^ 
and their tables cOtmcl with the mtes aa in Europe. It! 

caiuiot for % moment* W doubted, If the 13 ^ mdih^s of ku-!| 
man beings erho inhabit the cotmtftla^iieeni fo the G^gcs were 
European co^ists, an Impcitse.detdand would ensue for thepro> 
duce of ourWtnufictttinSg induetty. But idiH, this, compared 
to that from America, ^uld not he in the ratio of the pcmulaA 
tion. The climate of l’'grea^ p^I t of North America reseniWinjg , 
our^wn», rcoutres, as articles of Necessity, a rariet^ of common 
dltic% wmch in India would ^t bo usedksven a%luxurles. But 
chief soytree of the difTcronr^ia, that, in the present state of tb<^ 
American population, capitalrhas hitht‘rto bctn most prohtahlp , 
applied in agriculture. I'lie time will undoubtedly come, when ^ 
manufacturing profits wdl^j^Se to a level with agricultural; 
the capita! ami labour now exclusively* devoted to the latter, 
will be partly occupied in the former, and thus the cfiecta 
of an increased population will lead to a diminution of foreign ' 
imports, lyr the establishment of home manufactuics. The a<s^ 
tual predicament of America proceeds from the smallnees of bee ‘ 
population compared to the extent of her territory. But India ' 
had ceased to be ttt tliat situation antecedently to the earliest his- 
toiical records. The division of casts proves the early separation 
of agricultural labour from the industry of the manufacturer & 
and whgn Herodotus tells us, that India was in* his time the mosti^ 
populous country then JLnown, the division of labour might be 
inreited, from his statement, as a necessary consequence, even if 
it had not been otherwise ascertained. Even the 30 millions of^ 
European colonists whom we have suppoKd to occupy space ' 
now filled by the same number of Hindu8,*coaId not subsist mere- *- 
}y on tblf ptefits of husbandry. Sudb a population, tm such a su¬ 
perficies implies a division of capital and labour; a division, 
in certain proportidns, between the pursuits of tlie busbandmsn 
and the in^Stry of the manufacturer. ifticles Required by jS 
the climate, and adapted to the taste jof tts present inhabitants, ^ 
are furnished by their own industiry. To lament that they bavof v 
no ta„te for objects which afFqjd ns gratificatioqi, is to lament that * 
they arc Hindus. Etit really« whilst the climate continues what 
it is, and whilst their domestic habits hsAttitt unaltered, the saleofi, 
hroaid clcdbi and beware must unavoidably he excremefy limited.'^ 
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hay^^ledt it^ecessary to praise .j^cse few observation'?, 

! Ijfecause^^lfiioble author of the pi^blfi^Qi;t bffore us, appears 
^ not tpjfctiye considered this sabje^yith,Ills ast^l accuracy. 

* B$bre the acqtastltdn of th^ teirrifojhd ppsises^otisi * says the Earl 
of Lauderdale, the East ln^ ^ba|^ny .c^d acted tlieir cofnmerce 
by exporting ai licles Eucrts]^ l^^which there existed a demand 
1 in the East, and iiUiHljrdB^hio aiaittfactum of India best suited to 
,^ie taste of their Euictpea^ystoroers. , /- 
^ ‘ • It is thAt tndia oevgarafforded a great demand for British 
' manufatStUr^} for buUbn, evdi in those dmes, formejl the main ar-' 
tide of O^ort. But as g<dd and «lvei^9Qp not of Britisli growth, 
and could only be acquired in^ return Ibr .-our pioduc^ the markets 

India indirectly gave lise to a demand for goods of our manu¬ 
facture, in value equiviilcnt to those vre imported. 

^ ‘ But by the acquisld'on of 6ur territories ih the East, this system 

was coinpletely in^rrupted. The t rge surplus revenue which tl^ 
Company enjoyed wfjen it first jacVbired the teiritorial possession, 

. in value far gicatt'r tmn both the goods and the bullion it had been 
: accustomed to export^ at once fumidied means of supplying die Bri- 
tish market with Indian produce, ^dependent of all export from 
Europe. There was nq, longer any exchange of commodities; no¬ 
thing was given by this country in return foij what it axinually took 
aw'ay, ’ Again* * It would be idle to enter into detailed explana¬ 
tions, to point out the obvious tendenc)’' of sucii an intercourse to in¬ 
flict irretrievable ruin on tlie country subjected to it; lend he who 
knows that dennutd, in tlie mercantile sense of the word, implies 
net a mere wish or desire to possess, but a desire of possessing com¬ 
bined with the means of acquiring, will readily perc&ive how'impos-. 
fciblc it is, tliat, under such a system, dieir should c&ist a demand 
for the produce of British*industry. ’ ' 

Now, we have* just tw'o remarks to make on the doctrine,con¬ 
tained in these passages. The first is, that rHough the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the argument is, that the East I.ndia Company hav^ no in-‘ 
ducement to export British manufactures, because th^f surplus re¬ 
venue stalks an ample fund for dieir home inves^Cnts| yet the, 
result of Lord LauAeriSale^s^subsequent they: 

have no sut|>ius revenue whatever. With whatproprtetyfthmj, can 
• it be alfirmed, that, with an immense debt to discharge in Indian and , 
under th^ nece^ty of providing an ^vestment wijhout adequate 
funds, i^hey have np.Inducement to export any matiiifactures that 
would bring a prdfit in that country? The motives.fprincreascd., 
exportation, ort the contfary, are great and obvia^l^flt would 
conciliate the manufacturing inWssst; it would 4il^^Pt$the vacapt . 
tonnage dh the outward Toyage 5 it would, fippply^ith profit }«i, . 
India capital required for the home investrnent* Ijf, ud* ima- 
^giikble h'.odyc Citi^be assigned for the Directors xiedi^iist t] 
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obviotts advantaged, it must iii fair reaadfudg bb adoil^ted, tbat 
their exportations'be so United, it can Only Id!^ because the de*^ 
mand is so. ) 

Our second observation is, that when Lord Laibderdale repre¬ 
sented Ihdia a»so impoverished by the nature of the trade canied 
on by the East India CompanV) as bot to be able to purchase 
those manufactures which might in circumstances be dis¬ 
posed of, his Lordshig must certain^ have forgotten his own 
preceding statement, tlltet, anterior to ine acquisition of the Dew- 
9nni, when thS situation of India was Confessedly highly flourish¬ 
ing, that coun^fy ‘ never ISbrded a great demand for Britidr ma¬ 
nufactures. * 

Our own conviction undoubtedly is, that, the enterprize of in¬ 
dividual merchants, and that miiuue attention to small advantages, 
which is incompatible with the tent of the Coi^any’s concerns, 
nught flicrease, although in a ^xy limited d^ree, the quantity 
of our exports; but that not}iir|i^ short ol an European coloniza¬ 
tion can produce that effect to any considerable extent. With 
regard to the manufactured produce of India in the Europe in 
market, it has now to sustain competiti();ii of our own manu¬ 
factures brought to an unrivalled degree of perfection : the raw 
produce has, in many instances, to contend against the interests 
of the West India planters; and both suflbr by the exclusion from 
foreign markets, which tends to throw an undue proportion of 
this trade into the hands of the Americans. 

But it has been said, who forces the Company to contend a- 
gainst all those disadvantages; Why w'lll they not relinquish to 
the wishes and th^ enterprize of their countrymen, a traflic 
which they admit to be unprofitable to them ?, In answer to 
this, itrCcAainly might be suggested, that the East India Com- 
• pany are no longer to be considered merely as a commercial body; 
^ and that when they acquired the Dewanny grant, the Direccots 
exchanged high commercial profits on a small capital, for very 
moderate profits on a large one, accompanied by power and pa¬ 
tronage.—to consider the subject merely on commercial prin¬ 
ciples. The rate of their profits concerns only themselves. What 
concerns the public, is to know whether the aggr<|pite amount of 
the exports and imports to and from India be as gnat, or greater, 
and whether the prices be as low, or lower, thah they would be, 
if the trade was thrown open. Now, it* is universally known, 
that the Company, by the conditions*of their charter, are obliged 
to ra!j)orf British manufacturis toj5 greater, amount riian they can 
advantageously dispose 6f. This,*private s^culators would lusver 
riiink m. Tim necessity vif prcvMlng funds for a half yearly di¬ 
vidend alio compels Company to goods to a greater 
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Individual traders wtauM be 
_neees&itf. After metlcW *fery possible dllcwance, 
j, for superior acrifity# fflt^tricwre^omyi and for more 

.»to iuinurke of every klnd^ St is elmoikv foat the great ad- 

' van^l^e the private trader would pCMtoess^ would be/that, ifofettered 
id Ida operaficnsiir^ ^ouldlbe Svlt at liberty to adapt his specula- 
"isons to the /late bf iu|ribte* But Uiia, aUboueh it may be the 
, intercil of <he trader, li not that of the p4d)lic. Tlic public intcfcft 
rt qiu)re|due greeted pofiSbl* exportation ai^ impo' tation. The intc-* 
relt of tnunufai^jHrer, is todifpo/e of as much of tfie commodity m 
whfdhiJbo deals as pofllbie }<^l;hat of tlti^onfumer, fo obtain foreign 
ccMEOmioditles at the cheapcH cate of the private trader, to ex¬ 

port •iud import only the quanrity which Can be difpofed of at an ad¬ 
vantageous rate of profit. iThe a^ivhy; iitduftry and frugal ty, of 
individnal f|tteulators would ov^*come notMli of foe important ob- 
ilades fb the 4 Ka^aQilon of the 11 di m trade. They woufd not iu- 
fptre Hindus With a tade for '£u\cpv‘an luxuries; they uould rut 
dtminifli the 0 ttU of the Englifb m inufa£lurer, nor induce Buona- 
, parte to open the ports of the Qincirent to Indian produce. Sume 
years* experience, a'qd many con^n'trcial failures, would probably 
be neeeffiiyy to teach ardent fpccul.'’or8 foe extent of the markets 
at home and abroad; but, fubfequcntfy to this dear-bought dif- 
covcry> tlxs trade would probably fub/lde wifoin its antient linuri, 
before the acq[Utfition of the Dewanni; and, inftead of very mo¬ 
derate profits on an imm^nfe capita), the traders to Iiidi 1 would 
again reap a very high rate of profit on a fmaH one. It Is not 
difficult to decide which of thefc in mod for the|nbltc advantage, 
nor which for that of foe individual fpecuh’^or. 

We come npw, in the last place, to coi.fiaer foe noble snithor*s 
view qf the failure* in efiedingthe obje^s to which the profits of 
the jCompany were by law appropriated. ^ . 

Under this head, I^rd liauderdale exhibits^ in a perfptcuou^ 
ferie^^ foe fplendid views of futttre financial profpenty annua) !y 
exhtiSed by Lqrd JMefville, and by hi& fucceflbrs in the Board of 
Controul, contmfts them with the real refifo. InAead of the 
extin^ion of foe Indian debt, the annual payment to government 
of 5oo,oooh, and the accumulatiqii of a fund of twelve*milIion8, 
as a fecurity for foeir capital, the Company's dettfs have increafed 
to the enormous fum of foirty*two mmions; 4nd no one of the 
purpofesi COntemplateU by the a£t 1793, has been efTe^lcd. 

In fois part of his fubje^,'ipany ol our aofootli^Yeraarks have 
bee^ tt^cipkfod by foe Court^mf l^ye^ors, were far from 
acquiescing, at any fone, in tlfo fangpfoe iriews of the Prefident 
<^of the Board of Cantfoul. The ftatemetits of X^ord Melville, in- 
^ deed> were all founded oa the fuppofijdoa of a confoiuance of 
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peace? fw^ycenawlTi tUc 

to lus cewi»mcci I, tfcr <jf jm» tioi, ti^,, , _ 

aflumption* JE^owfar the hr»l|&>ot H ^vHihk*^^ 

'would l 4 avc re^fcdj^jCtco if.tlAt fiaft !>qen("^j^t|l|feyhl if'ttW 

imnoOibleifo afci'iUin, iro4^ufifiyre to inqw^^ ’ 

When tl' ^farquie of ,wc%0ey^as0imed*’l|»^H<^^ 

Indian fhe I b's of the Company^tt ttft4’^Wa4 
fixteen mi. uud thjr t«rrUoHa(ta||^A^ 

At pr\.fent, tl.u fprni.r hl^ rifcQ to fEtrt7*(%<0 tvMihhuaii'' 
litter L> ftmf i. • Tit? aceurnulation debt, iuid Utd 
T' •.t‘*rae, miy U|^ be ftiily •ottHdoed 4» tbt t}iet''lra 

1 /wjA oiejfare'.. No«s it canno* be* b wb vcmctivi{,i$i)!^ 
ihofe mcMfuic*. haye b'tn collBoletciy (utsciCAvl. pt ^ 



rerulting Jroin tlur lyiiem hu p'.r'ij^d $ or mar AC at any „ __ 

glned that bla objeU& were attain .ble| wi*'hout prOductnjE JWah: of 
the cciitequence^^ vihlch have cnCii^* Now» upqji tbta &ppoii- 
tiou» the foliuwiug diicmm^ h i.i .^^either Xiord Weilefiej’i 

meafures v/ere eapedvent, or they were inexpedient. By 
who maintain tha former bpiuion, the alFairs of the Baft ]j|ulihl 
Company mull be oppfidtted as a« tliis moment m a vefy doUlpl- 
ing condition; ^ce their prefent unancial embamfTments ar%nKRk 
ly the eftimated piice of the groat political d}je6[a- whic& have 
thus, been accoinpitftwsd- They may ^df (though, we fcai'i with 
more plaufibttity yhan iu^ict), that «the ptopotuon between the 
Comp my *s debtv and their tmltoml revenues, is not materially |[ 
altt red. But they maj^ fure’y aflert, with truth, th|t neither ad 
indiviiual, noj a public Itudy, can becQufidered as rumed, whofe 
'^vhole dc'bfs ..re cmdsHl Uy than the aggr^te of his revenue 
ImF three years. 'Hus tinfneea of Britain lummh no grounds of ^ 
ifmolutc defpoodcncy to the minds of our ftatcfmcn of eitlwr mr- 
ty ; jet the propoitiop which her pubfic debt bears to heir aiw|^ ’ 
income, is indinileiy more formidalw. Chu 4be oflic* h#l^> tifetd'.'» 
who condemn uora yV^)leSltey''8 Indian poVuiys only edi^fe whaUp'*'**! 
theCouTiof Duei&ors have dif^pproved. They moft therefore 
admit, that, of .jI{ nubllic bodies, the Pireifiors alcnkjif'l^c ht^a, 
confiflent in nulnaipjpg lulk moderate an^ fqtwWhd fttncipleti, ^ 
for the covcrninent of our Indi.*n pofr.frtoiis. I^rotih dspevleircc of v 
the fah, they njd!| afiow, tliat his Mayefty*s tnini&ers are lefs 
likely to rftaintainiiMlh pdlpciples j ap^f^rom the frequent cha^jgijjt^, 
of men and meafhfce, ^iWay be fairly infetrt^.thac thby are\<jio®'^ 
very likely tp nuifue conEMnt plans of any IqilPA * S 

If we bayp Wep suecessiy in conveying our 'CWn ideas to th*' 
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^ minds tpl^OT^ readers, tuMy. wUlms^ big at no loss to tepjf to tbe 
queries wmi which we set out. 'Hitfy vi31 probaWy be of opi- 
iHO^rt^at the hopes heM but to thO' iatti^ by I^rd Melville 
much too sanguinet even tm the Improbable supppsition of 
U long continuaua^ of p«ace $ lust that the adoption ol> a system 
; diamettkrally opposite to that assumed m his calculations, led un* 
avoidably to the tbtdl faUtre of all his magnificent predictions. 

It impossible to conumpkitc the a^aal posture of affairs in 
Indi^^without feelings of the most painiml anxietv and regret. A 
great<|i^ of this naturally proceeds from the approaching expira- 
tibn W the Company’s charter, dufi^ a pericxi pf great political 
and commemial embarrassment. 'like task of legislating for sixty 
millions of Astatic subjects, is about' to devolve on the represent¬ 
atives of the coun^cs andMborou^hs of JEoglaad,—on a body com¬ 
pos^ of men,eminently skillet^ indeed ht geifmral principles, but. 
‘ altogether unacquainted withihe circubtstances which %hoidd, in 
the present case^ limit their application. It is to he hoped that 
the statesmen, to whose lot it may fall to decide a question of 
such awful magnitude, will s(£proach it without prejudice, and 
without prepossescion,'—without any wish to catcli an ephemeral 
popuhirity, and equally uninfluenced by the dread of ^innovation 
on the doe hand, and the cry of monopoly On the other.' 

Etery benevolent mind surveying, on the epot, the fair and ap¬ 
parently solid fabrick reared by that truly patriotic nobleman, the 
Marqius of Ciomwallls, for the-happy and iodissoluble union of 
two distant nations, must have exclaimed, * £sto perpetua 1 * The 
simple principle on which he proceeded wa$,4ttit each nation should 
submit to a limitation of all privileges tha^tnl^t, in their exercise, 
be productive of disunion. But the government of this country has 
hitherto appeared little aware of the delicare and viicei;tain tenure 
by which we hold the dominion of that great and extraordinary ’ 
r^ion. • We have seen one commander in ehii^ occasion a‘ san¬ 
guinary .conspiracy, for the truly important pui^Se of effecting W 
change in the dress of tl^ Sepoys and if we may adopt Lord 
HintoV statement,' hfs svebesiOr has prodta^ % fyr more general 
disaffection, m order to. obtain poIiticaJ mffuence, or to revenge 
himself for the want of it. continuation of such appointments 
will very soon spare us the trouble ,of legislating for India | and 
the public should that our trade with that country will 

dbt survive for a day pur political existencft^nl its rulers $ ancF 
that rile lives of our countrymen on the spot #111, in ail human 
probability, be sacrificed i^the explosion, v... 

lihe people of England appear Id coisfider the Hindus, as a dull 
pMegmatfc race, littk to be moved ehher by good or bp bad treat¬ 
ing, md who& weakly framea and daffardly would Ibrink 
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from refiftancej.itudef anf extren% # <ro»4itlon. VT^ffyin iP«t‘ 
firm«««in the "Warrant of t ntf e»iem^)Mfr&oUtfitf, that/ if 
£nglifhm«ti« who ha» at an coiiteri^ With UMart, entortahui 
opinioOst that parihii has never pinietTateidNhoiNei^ cerefmony’ 
whteh envelops the Hindu in thc^refence of ftili|)|;er94 Corporeal 
debtltfjr may 4>e juftlf ptedieated ol^ the inhahitafitt of Bengal pro¬ 
per ( «nct of them of the whole tndhui |iopu1affoi}. hot thofe 
ofiicers who have led to victory oc the uppei!'prOvi£icri> 

enrolled under the C^party'a ftandM* hjt whether wanteil 
courage to ^opt, or ftrcngth to etedttte^ the otde{;s of larilr com- 
” manders! From an e^^^iive a^d very intiinate Jtnowkdge of 
their chara^ii^ and habitove venture to aSHtrtf nfld challenge con- 
tradi£lion, that the Hindus are an extremely VoIatUe race* full of 
feniibility, powerfully alleged by kind ufage $ htfd* wfth whatever 
detterity it may be CN^cealed, eifil/and permanently diQ(uh:ed by 
the contraff. To conclude, tijty are of all th« people we luve 
ever Ifnown, the moil; capable'pf adopting defperate ^ttfolutiona. 
To fuch forms* and to futh evils of defporifm, as ahoy were ac- 
ruftomed to tinder the Moileni government, but to ihofe only, they 
fubmit whh great refignation ^nd it is to this circuinftance, chu'i- 
ly, we preiiigyef that they are indebted for the opinion entertain¬ 
ed of them id Europe. 

We have already fitted our convi^lion, that the fame diy which 
terminates our pohtical power in India, vrill put a perHid to «!! 
our ttitercouffe with that country. To maintain the former, a w.fe 
govemmetit is much mote neceffary than a ftrong army* An army 
Compofed of BritiOi troops may befufficiently numerous to fubdue^ 
but muft be al^pgether inadequate to retain it, again ft the inclina¬ 
tions of the people^ It were ufeleis here to ilote the slTentMis of 
good government. The firft is, undoubtedly, arTinteUigent* vigi¬ 
lant, and" incorruptiblo admmiftration of jnftice. But as, in rll 

* countries (but one) the weak are in foiue dkgree expofed to oppref- 

* lion from the powerful, we muft be cateful that thofe who are 

thus tempted are, in as few inllapces aa poiTible, our country¬ 
men t and that, in every diftri^ ttouf^out the 6ritlfb terricor»e8, 
no Englifliasan IHaR ap^ar in any other charaiElisg. th4n thut «£, 
a redreffer of grievances! aj^tedior from ftqlence of the 
fuficreFs evoo couno^en. To attain thtfe obpn^ an e|tabU$lw'^ 
nient fimilar to the Company's dvd fervlcd t% any‘change 

of fyftem, indifpenfoble : fine? therehm^ Omtlgr lyftCm By which , 
we can be afthfcd i^t no individuq} fhau jdll an odice of truft* 
who, by a long reddence in Inditj* through gradadon^of fob- 
ordinate employments, ihtdl not l^ave obtained a cotnpetcnt tbnoid- 
ledge of the laws, nmnnerS, and lang^s^ of thf people he is 
defttned to findfi* But tc does not appeak that this prktM^ ob- 
|eA cut be ben^ iltiiSneda nor the perhaps Hill mord, eflentiat 
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'©tf<^Cdf «*cl'tt™|.'pw^;JEurdpaia'^^ iVairi tKe interlof; of 

•'toll, yccoi^iihed^,, ^an 

rwt^ttgli ■ of, ,'Eail - Inl^a. . .In^th<?_.fame 

pii thc\o%cr. fpca.l^ijs^^e, d£ hU 

v-men, at siJl prevent tHe Ii^i?n aimy.ftoni tieiiig cpm- 

^^Xncorporate5l%^A.J^^^ .'...J;:', . .. 

foreign po|h*^^>4jS( ..conni^efl .tae. naUve goven'imenta 

operations of Lord 

^pfellofleygli-se'irfi h^d.ai’wottdH'W'®^*^-*® tljeni. It is 

of opr o^^JoJinRenre empfr^tE^t will defv rvc and 
•' reqttt^,|^piil attentioja of Efs||f^]efty*s tui^ale^^ if fire Company •' 
j W aiVijflti6tcd, Without prat4|ic^i expeti^^^p, and’ defidtute of local 
knoup'kdge^ wc bay^ no Irsli^lon in de^aring that the mod pe- 
^ dietisitmg Europesnt ilatefrmm, m ut01y incapable even of 

7' conje^prWg effecl tif any wegubtlon propped to him» for the 
^inicrnal g^vemtiw^t of that va(t en«)ire.‘ .“l^dw ihy difficulty is to 
^5 be obviatpd,‘-T9nd bow a confifVeitpterid undwi^dng. line of" po’ucyi' * 
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w obtained^ amidit the frequent chCmgec. ofhis Ma^eftyV councils, 
, c^i^ltions, defrrvwg the a^tenflon of ’all who deii^ to perpe- 

ftpate tfae;d fl^ e\ion between It^a and England*’,' “W^ im- 

v^pottant tiil'pofed of, it liijtU be time to attaid to the com- 

xnerctal airg^n^t—to dlfci.minatc between tire rpcdl that may be 
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*’- An.r, ’iU-^:Mtmmys mid Writings cf VkUp' Alfta i. 

Written by 2 vol/^ ppt^^i 4 . London, ibic. 
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lafc 'ihey'kaiitted of 

chiafi^.^jr* 

i^fK si'n.i(li^ i attil 9rrF.ik¥''^^W'rM 


tonvhteiW'^i^ iriio" a'pA'0&i« 'ieff 
his%f<*,"‘iirid'jr 'U>€:/iiiifiijfeftkfi.'C^ aV]^e iff’'*'*"' 

_.• .1 ' , j::;'. il‘'‘.'vl^u_ I 


^ gteat'^i|,,'i 

^inTpirili^i 


fcvtl ’ of hfs degcfteraje 
f-iughtintffs, diat 'w^ld hav^ IbliWlsk^ 


v/as qhicHy 4ifliu|'iitljicd;#ci'm f0’m 

■ which form^^ih'c His clifi^er^>|il(|;|bf¥ kfeit uAt^tido'kdi-' 

dominmi^ wto'^W altovfeci'to '■ 



jch.-.i:i<^er mig,iit;h^l«m^e(t up hy ll^cHbftig him ol‘^ 

. a pa iHoii for j|?laflion 4'*?jr,rraycllihg—a paitt<iiB'1^ literstar*'^ 

'i^an<t a j^ailioo fok-what he caUeM'flde|ien;d&oc«. - ’ ^,y: ''''' ■-•.'■-■ 
'rhe memotrk of fuch a life, an<f thcf chriFelTioo^ 
feem Co hold out a promife of no mceneft ^l^’kthufcnient.' 

Tet, thoo|h they are here p^ented to nt wif^*'C;dflf»dmbfe fuf- > 
refs ami apjKU^nt fidelity, virii cannot iky tlsat w© have hc^ much 
amufed 'ur infeetacfied by the petulal. is a ptoud cb|%ers ia 

the narrlttve, vidjikh Jieidicrjnvites Tympathyi, nor ima- ■!;- 

filiation. ' The atji^qr fcems to difikin giving.himfeif 
to bis readefs j and, chronicles his VaViouS, of ?■ 

fits of pafTioiV; with a fober and laoguhl'grpity;^ td'wHiaiT^^ ; 

rccoHetS no p'^Ueh In this review;' tif tiise e-vi^ and feelings of 
a life of adveia^jgye aftii agitation, he is^^^er once betrayed-;iofo tlic 
liinsjutge of eakuidti 5 but dwella On the fcencs oC;|iis ic^dhood : 
without tendemefs, and on the ftruggles and tunfhits bf his tiper 
years witnout any furC’pf amm;|tbn. We looh in vain through. >; 

• ^he whole narrative for one gleam, of Uiat magical'^lo^uetice py j 

* which Roufbaui tranfpOris us into the fcene^he dofetibi^, and ut-, 
to the hearth drhich relpofided to thefcfeenesr^or cyeafi^llrtrdit of 
that fociable garrajity whbh h«is ijoahl^ |i5afmcTnM^iikd’Cunib©r». ^ 

I.md to giv#a^|ra6©’to obfolet^HkliecdobV'and 

fpace around them With living, pfilnres of the b^i^ ambn^ Whotii 

they csiiled. « There is not one’ <^lara<!d2^f^l■•attcmfeipa^FT^h^^^ \ 


\'/hkh 


cations, like 'tfie fhpjjijnotkcs of Jflume 
contrary, a.m^i^uy'j^ws^and 'mitwite isa3lS^©='di?i’ 


and lidventurfa, 


ntamsi »s we‘.;;th»^ 


accurate efeurniraratiwm'lMa jiMgration^' ptjgut^es n-j, 



I Alf^ ja»r 

but tbtt WMf iwdf tolfc «bout ibeir m a Uyilf or intmfttng nisn^ 
i ncr; »nd decUttet invtfttag «ny part of his (fc>teir 

moot Vtll( dnofe pi^tarefque details arid that u^arm OoUmringy bf 
Vhichft^ne the ftory of an individual etn often eacite much inte« 
|«(l aJittonz ftrangerai ^Xhough we have ttpt been able to fed the 
^«ngiTi«t ot thcfe Metnoirt» we ViB venture to-add, that they ate 
''jby no mean* wcB writteUi audf that they wHl form no exception 
'"jEoi the general obfervatlon^ that ahnoft all Italian profe is feeble 
and defidhmin predBon. Tl^e is fomethti|Ji» indeed, qu’tc ic- 
anarkable ht*dbe wordinels of tnoft of the modern wtlters in this * 
]<tiiguagt,*-*the very cojdoufnefa and fmtl^thnefs of which feema 
to form an apology Ipt the want of force nr exa^nefs—and to hide, 
with hs fweet and uniform Bow, both from the wtUec and the 
reader, that ^tiury of thought! and loofei^fs of resetting, which 
are focaiilf detei^t^when it is reiHered into a harihel diale^U 
trnfittisfa6tory« however, as they are in many particulars, it ili ftdl 
inpoilibie to perule dbe memcHrs of fuch a man as Albert without 
Ibme Intsreft and eradfication. The traits of ardour and ortginal- 
ity that are difdo&d through all die referve and gravity of the 
Hyle, 1^ a continuahexpe^ation and curiofity t and even thofe 
parts of nUt ihory which feem to belong rather to hla youth, rank 
. and vmn to his genius or peculiar chara^cr, ati^uire a 

degree of im|iOrtance, from coofidering how fyr thefe very circum* 
^QCea ipay naae aOi^d the formation, and obftru£led the deve¬ 
lopment Of that eharader and stnlus; and in what refpeds its pe¬ 
culiarities may be tefened to wn dbftacles it had to encounter, in 
mifguidance, paBion and pixjudtce. 

Alfiori was born at Asti, in |*iedniont, of poble and rich, but 
iBUterate parents/in January 1749* The history of his childhood, 
which £lfs Eve. raapters contains nothing wery remarkable.. The 
earliest thirm he remembers, is being fed wjtb sweetmeats by an . 
^d uncle wUh uquatMoed shoes* He was educated at home by 
a go^natured, stuphl priest i and having no brother of hts own 
age, was withoiit cuxpirwod or companion for the ^eater part of 
hts tdiBdhood# «When about scveii years old, he falTs in love widi 
the smooth faces of some male notices in a neighbouring church; 
and is imii|psd to walk about with a green net on his hair, as a 
gmmlshmertt ftrr fibbittg* To the agony/vhich he endured from 
rills iafBtriont he ascri^hisscrnpulous adherence to trutli through 
the rest laf his life all thp notwlthstaiiding, he is tempted to 
steal a fan iWin an old lady in ||ie family, and grows silent, me* 
elantholf, reserved s«*~at last^ when abrngt ten years of age, he 
is sent to^ academy at Turin. \ ‘ ^ 

Tbil migisdion adds but little to the interest of the namtivt, 
or rile Imprtwemcnt of the uyiter. I'he academy was a great, ii)- 
• ^ regulated 
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re{»ulat<‘d establiiliment | ui quarter of which the pige* Of ,• 
the Court, and fo^eigtierik of distinction, ‘were indulged m arery 
«ort of dissii»3tion,—awhile the younger oupil* w^e stowed* into 
filthy cells, Ul fed, and worse educated. l!1iere he learned » < 
little Latm, and tried, in rain, to acquire tliO elements of matbe- 
nuticekfor, after the paittfal application of several months, he was 
never able to comprehend the tourtli rwopositUm of Euclid; and 
found, be says, alt his life after, that no bad * H completely anti- 
geomctrical head. * From the dilt, and preposterously early 
hours of the 3cademy| he soon feO into wretched health, and, 
growing morr^melancifily and solifarv thjw ever, becan^j covered 
over With sores and ulcenL Evenin this sttnation, liowetiSr, a lit¬ 
tle glimmering of literary alnbitiotl bebanre via^e. He procured 
a copy of Anosto from a voracious schoolfellow, by giving up to 
him hiM share of the chickens which formed their fiunday regale ji 
and read Metastasio and Oil Bias wfth great ardour ana delight. 
The injpiammabirity'of his imag'aation, however, was more strik¬ 
ingly manifested in the clleccs oi the first opera to which he was 
admitted, when he wjw only about twelve years of age. 

* This varied and enchanting music* he observes < sunk deep into my 
«?oul, and made the most astomsbitig itnpuefision on my imagination 
It agitated the inmost recesses of my heart to^uch a degree, that for 
several weeks I experienced the most profound melancholy, which was 
not, however, wholly unattended with pleasure. I became tired and 
disgusted with my studies, wliile at the same time the movt wild and 
whimsical idea-, took such pns&esdon of my mind* as would have led 
me to pourtray them in the mo!*t tmpa»4oned verses, had I not been 
wholly unacqmfinted u itli tlie tnte nature of my own filings. It was 
the first time music had produced such a poweiful effect on my mind. 

1 had never experienced any thing simHar, and it long remained en¬ 
graven on my memdry. When I recollect the feelings excited by the 
representation of the grand operas, at t\hirh I was present during se¬ 
veral carnivals, and compare them ^ lUi tliose uhich I now cxpeii- 
♦nee, on returning fiom me performance of a piece I Imve not wit- . 
ness^ for some time, I am fully convinced that nothing acts so pow¬ 
erfully on my mind as all species of music, and particularly the sound 
of fem^e voices, and of ct^nnilto, Kodimg wckea iriore various or 
terrific iHml^tiom. in my mind. Thus the plots of the greatest num¬ 
ber dt my tragedies were eitbear>fonned, while listetung to music, or 
a few hours afterw'ards. * p. 71— 73. 

With this tragic and Jtalian passion for mpfie, he had a sove- 
teign contempt, and alhorrenee for dancing, HUowii pccount of 
the origin of this futipathy, and of the 0st rise of those national 
preiudices, which be never aftei;u^rds made any efiPort to over¬ 
tome, ia among the ^st strik^g and chasaoteristit pasiages ip 
the earlier part of the eforv. 

<< T# ihe natural hatted I lud to danciii|b was joined an fttvlocible 

B d an^patby 



"an^pathT njiy master—a newly arfiteU from 

‘ Pjjris. Mp a cmain ah* of >|^Ui;e asiurawce, which, joined 

to hu motions a^id absurd dnb^tmr&c, increased thn 

inoata t ielt towHttis this friVoltms afu Sh ttitoonqtteraUe 

nvpi'•Ion, that* after laaeing-school,’ 1 could ,n^Ycr be pre- 
v«^ on to joiu ia any dsnee whtrtetAt. The very batne Oi,fthis 
rnb'ienicm nuket me sbudder ^nd Ungh at the same tin)«K~a <.Irtuin> 
sturice V inch w bynn unnsjoal stfith me. I atbibnro, In a great 
mea are, to |ivi daneiag^aedHr id-ie anfavomable, and fMSthaptWro- 
^ncous* o^itaon 1 harcfoimtd of the Fttjnch people, vtho, Abvertlieh'M, 
ir must Deconfe^S^d* au<imy iqnii<eable|a<ie«buiable qaahties 

bat it is d^fHcnlt lo v^eahen e^^iro im^iisiona Taceivtd in early* 
yoath* Reason lessens thetf mHucace advnnce in hfe; yet it 
is niJcessary to watch pvor onosplr^js. In ordei to Jutlge wuhout pas¬ 
sion, and we are freqnen.l) »> unfort^^tse as not to sm^cecd. Tno 
other causes al^o cont.tbuicd render me ftom my imant.v aisgost- 
ed with the French rhu ictci. Thi fust Was the (mpre^i-Hni made 
on my mind by the sight of those ladles who ^ceompanitd tlb* Ibu- 
chess ot liWma ia her p nmcv to Asti, and were all uUh’ 

rouge,—the. use of which w U.en exclusively conhned % tli^'l^encli, 

I have ftequently meniioriod ihis lyn umstance sev^iJa y^am altci- 
warda, pot being able to acirouat for ruch au absurd apfl ridiculous, 
practice, which is wjudly at variance with nitnie; fm when cithoi 
sick, mt 04 |,icated, <i liom .j'y iuher cause, human'bein"s btsmear 
llieinsclve# jwith tins detestable rouge,—tliey cartftilJy Cvim*’*!! it, 
well knowing that, when drscnrtred, it only exeius the lOiigl t^r or 
pity of ihfc latholslers. Tliese puiated Fiench hgtifes left a dtep .iiu.1 
lau:ii’g impiession on my mind, and inspired me wish a certai»i 1« cl 
iny of disgust toWatdS W« femalti of this u4tion« 

♦ Tj vstn my geog'Ciiphicafstttdieiresulted abotdier eabw? of antipathy 
^ to tliat «' tioiu Kas'h g scisn on the chart the gjreatcy'^erence in ex- 
' teiU and popuhulon bcrWtcn England or Prussia ard Prance# md 
hoaiuig ems' rime nftws anivtd from die armies that the Fi-'iiph Jud 
been braten by ^ea and la id;—recntling to mind the first nle.i, i f my . 
infancy, during which J v to told that tiie Pyenrh had ficque uiy btin 
in po-sesMon of As^ vn d that during the last time they had stiffen d 
thetasdlves to be tj|iS&n pri*'Ortm ut the number of si^e m? seven thou¬ 
sand, udd^ont besiii^ifee, after cctidiscting tWniifdlves while they re¬ 
mained in posw^sion of the place w^ the ^at«$t insorlifiite and ty¬ 
ranny ?—all these different cirrums^ces being aSxoci iW a nh the 
idea of die ridiealoue de»d%*nta&mr« tended more ard ruoieto rivet 
in my mmd an avpwiod Trench ttati^fi. * p, H3*—*'(?. 

At the early age ftf‘fp'qtteeB, Al^ieri v i* put m possession of 
a conkidefable part of his fortune • apd laun, Irtd Jmipedtately into 
every sort^ fashionable ftdly asgi «str»vaganfre. Ilia p,r.>jion for 
lehjichi he was nevetl emirely eynancipifed^ now^took 
enf^jjj^mfMofllde^edtUi and lus apn^nt in j^bp- 

I ing vt^ and deevn Ae eikylrone of I «i ^, in e)ampai»y with 
* * whe 
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the voutjg Enf,Jish» irW trew rcsltot iijf«hatiiea|>itA}. 

tocv tp .md exerciser, lie soon JImcIi w^nmovoine*^' 

tlui in % short ftme he became by for the toos^'iictlfttl Jockey, 
tier, and coathfflpn, that modern Italy couid produpln|;. 

1\>r un or twelve year, after thi<t jweriod, of Alht ti pie- 

scut alhiost 1 tfJiiMlxanng, but instructive ]f>lctnir« Of 4iileftes<i,<li'<siipa^ 
tj' n ar d f? 7*-ii. * It ts tlie finest aisd TO«m ot 

RIijs Edgtv'Or^h’s admirable tide ibf*IiOiHi <jrlctitTi<»rtt4^ andj in-^ 
dc^d, rather outjroe#tbau folllt bhort of tb.it higlvtoloOttMi, 
appar.u ly ex.^gerdnN4roptc&eiiratinn? S4ch| indeed, U«.the oo- 
fuetdeiir ( uetw^ tho o| riie iGiiitit»oiidiM»hd the teu dutrac* 
ter, that if tlie$e Memon^ikd be^n i^bhidtud tii(hen Miss Edge- 
iinortVs story'Was wittteo, it wqi^a haVb been smpo^le wet 

10 hvipp.jse ttxst she had Vferiwd ftom^ihcm evfery ihtrtg that is 

striking uvl eyeraoechRasy^ HI htr n^^ratred*. For tvwp or three 
years, Al/ifti cOnWItSd hnu >• lie jt hh nunniug, <re-tl0SS and dis- 
cotlt{iii|ld|^ ov<^r tlu'^ difiVfert ‘riti'S Sud citlf-i of ltaly> almo'bt ig¬ 
norant ^ Vi fongu^gc, and uft*ity uiditlcroUt both to hiSterituie 
and its arSs. CoinumMl, at every m iiTtiifUt nf mspi^tioo, with the 
most oppressive drenutteiit md «ufnpnii»e“i, he bad ub lehwf bnt 
in the velocity of Ii»s inovemenfi ^d'l the r^dity of 1 1 tratbi- 
tions. I) jippoInU'd wuh < veiy ih.ug, and bth *viiig in- 

opable oi application pr i-i* / fion, t> pis^td hu d tv oi 1 p^r- 
pttual f ver of impatiwicc and tlij.tpattcti j -appnt tii p^fouu.g 
enjoyment wuh an cSginue \vHifh wij^'’jln rtf'ihiy u*s.piK>l by the 
Ttam hope of escaping tiom m»‘ery. is muthg lurd tiuib, 

as M’ell as peculiar tbaract », itj the Wlln ving S'mpb t afe‘-»iem. 

‘ In pite, howijvei, of t!u4 ct»ri'unt fthbl rrtj be¬ 

ing m i>Ter of my ov.^ auioi ; n ^witl ftindtj.', I had plei*ty of mo* 

11 y, \ IS in the f*eyd i) of youth, aud nos sed a jftvpos^sHsI .j- ft- 

gnu ; |[ ye*-Mt evei) thru sauty, tno n ml djsgnvt. 

t r p! i, le consisted it atwodinj^ \h£ opti.i 1 1 d-i, though if.e giy 
, ufn bvcly jmu'ic Jeit a deep t»mi n tlaarliol ouprefision on my mnd. 

* A ihotiUiid gloomy and moii’iifut id'^as rtssol»‘d my unagniattnn, m 
rthuh t delighted to mdulh,^ by watidtiljig aloms o$ shores near 
the Ciiinja. and Poi dm.' 1, 1 ab. 

Wlieii he to Venire, thu^ are, if po*f‘ible, sttP tvorse,— 
though, like othf*r by pof hondtu<SP, he is disposed to lay the blame 
on the wintU and the weal her. The tuiwt^t of the cainfvpl kept 
hi n alive, it seems, for n A^w days. 

* But no sooner Wks Or uivclti over, thin mytnbhttal melan¬ 
choly and ennid ret«'*ne<I. I pts t d soiiftjraf days togethei m co'xi- 
plete solitude, never leavu tlie i oljif, nor stilting fiOw the ssin- 
dow, whence X made sig|[s vtdig Wly who lodged opj^M^r*, 
and with whom I oeca-uodljl) es«.l 'uged a few wordi, the 

fcst the day, which hung v y'leary uu lOjrksndi!, f pasted mr 

ms<f 
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. lime or in dreamra^, I'ki« which, and frc- 

w atif apjHtirent motive," I had Icwa ray 
': lxah<|U^^|^ ^d X'tvas unable even eo dr^nbc wbathad deprived me 
of years af^ on investigating the cause of tins 

oci^xif^nce, 1 discomed tliat tt procc^ed man a malady vrluch mt- 
' tac^ me every s|^i%« somcfrimes in Aj^ril, and somyttmes ip June: 
ItsdttTstion was or shtater, mad hs violence very dif&aent, 

according^ ;ipy mind'wai oc/mpi^'■ 

%' * I lihcwiee exneriimced, db^it ipy hjtctiectnal bullies fesembicd a 
barometie?# ^matl more or lessd^d^t for cconposition, 

' in prc|>d@^n ip die weight or the atmospheil^. 3 >Qripg the preval* 
ence of th^ solstitial app eiinlnnctfad wihj^ 1 tllwaps remarkaidy 
stupid* and imifcaiidy eyini^ pi^etntlon ^ ilie evening than 
the mimntng. I likeWise pereeiv^ dtt Ibrceof my imagination, 
the ard(mr of endtusiasin, and eap^iHty df inveiriipp, were posses¬ 
sed by me in a higher degree'in tlie ididdle cf winter, or in the mid- 
le of summer, than during the intkamediate periods. This materi* 
ality, which 1 to be comriion to aff meh of a delicate^iervous 

system, has g^eal^Jcimtributea to lessen the pride with which the 
good 1 iWve doa^'iflsight Imye inspired me, in like manner as it has 
tendedfto the shapse I might have lelt lor the errors I have 

coamrit^d, paotknlaiif in my own art ^ ^ I» 140 — 142 . , 

In ^Ift^gineteentli year, he extends his travels to France, and 
stops a li^%eek :8 af Matseilks, where he passed Kis evenings ex- 
a<^ a$ ICoi^ Glenthorn is mpresented uf have done his at his 
Irish tastle.' To hel^ iawA^ the hmirs, he went e;^ery night to ■. 
the play, although hli ItaUan ears were disgusted with the pover* 
ty of tneredtatioift v and, : 

alter th<^ i^formapee was 01 ^, it was my regular junctice to 
bathe every evening in the sea. I was induced to induTge myself in this • 
Iturmy, in conseqirence of finding a very agreeable spot, on a tongue 
erf Ismd lying to the right of the harbour^ where, seated on the sand, 
whh my back leaning against a rock, I. cdhld behold tlie sea and sky 
without interruption. In the contemplatkm of these objects, embeh 
lished by ^ ray^akf the setting sun, I passed my time dreaming of* 
future delii^it^'^^' Ii Idl, 

In a very ihiiut linsp, however, these reveties became intoler¬ 
able \ and he very nesuly killed4>inise!f and his hor^s in rushing, 

, with incipdible velocity, to Patlh This is his own account of 
the imprsssion whi^)lims tnade U him by his first sight of this 

brilliant metropolis., . -i f. . < 

* It was on a cold, icloudy,: 3 ftd rainy morning, between the I 5 th 
and 20^1 of August, that I,entered ^aris, by die wretched suburb 
of Saint l^tceau. Accustomtjd to. thd clear and serene sky of Italy 
and FroyVace, I feh ,mtich surprised at the thipk fog which «ivelop. 
ed tile city, erp.e<^ia«y at tliis season/ Never in my life did I expe.- 
riepce tporii; ^gfctihle feeling'^ than on cnipring rijpdkmp and dirty 

euburb 
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suburb irf Saint Gcjrmaifl, where I'jfras up iny 

What hicomiderate haste, what toad folly had le<|itleint6 this > 
of filth and nastiueis! On cttterin;^ the inn, X f4t myself thorough^ 
Jy undeceived; and I should certainly have set'oif ajjain immedft*' 
ately, ba^ not shame and fatigue wi^held me/. illusions were 
still further dissipated when I begun Paris* Tlie 

mean and wretched buildings; the ccmtemp^ble oiktintation display^* 
ed in a few houses dignified with the poihpot|«' apj^llatian of hoteU 
and palaces j tlie filthinesi of tlie Gothic dbtitihes; due truly l^nadal- 


and palaces; tlie nlthines| ot we OotnJc ehttrenes; tlue tru 
like construction of diep|blic dieatres ft time, bei 
merable other di^greeable (^bjects, of Vfhich |the least 
to me was the pkstered coun^tnauces of many uirly 


time, besicy#, lonii- 


outweigncd in my toind we beauty and .eieg^e oi we putwe walks 
and gardens, the infinite variety cf fine earriaj^s, loli^ 
of the Louvre, as well as number d>f spe(;;l:acles and entertain^ 
mentsof every kind. * , I.'1^53, 15^. 

.'literef then, as was naturally to he expected, he agaif found 
himself tormented * by the demon of melancholy;* Wd> after 
trying in vain the boasted stimulant ofjplay, he speedy 
wearied of the place and all its amnsem^ts, and jmfOlved to set 
off, without delay, for England* To £ngl^a^.4M(Cordingly,^ he 
goes, at midwinter; and with such a chatacterisidc and cpmpas> 
sionable craving for all sorts of powerful seasadons, that * W re¬ 
joiced exceedingly at thh extreme cold, which actually froze the 
wine and bread in his carriage during a ]:^t of the journey.* 
Prepared, as he was, for disappointme^l^ hy the continual extr^ 
vagance of his expectation, Aifieri was delighted with England. 
« The roads, the inns, the horses, and, above all, the incessant 


hustle in the subhibs* as well as in the capUali all conspired to 
fill my mind with denght. * He passed a part the winter in 
good sogiety in London;^but soon • becoming disgusted with as¬ 
semblies and routs, determined no longer to play the lord in the 
drawing-room, but fjie conchman at the gate: ^ and accordingly 
contrived to get through three laborious months by being * five 
or six hours every morning on horseback, andjbejjpg seated on the 
coachbox foij^wo or three hours every eveniog, whatever was the 
state of die weather. * Even these great and meritorious exer¬ 
tions, however, could not long keep down his inveterate malady, 
nor quell the evil spirit that possessed him; and he was driven to 
make a hasty tour through* the west of England, which appears 
to have afforded him very considerable relim. 

‘ The country then so mucli en^znt^d me that I determined to 
settle in it; not tliat I whs much MifeheJ to any individual, but be¬ 
cause 1 was delighted with (he scedbry, the simple |s<mner& of the 
inhabitants, the modesty, and beauty of the women, and, above all, 
with the enjoym^t of political Ubrirtyr^ali which (^adaoiO overlook 


its 
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kMiiiiimri..i!j^^^^'i./~ ., .. 

i »tjr^atiSife‘’^i^jiLieif the nrtelaj*ieholf' ?il*fi^‘insc^'arah!e' ’and ’ 

'of all die itccessartes'of Hfe, I; 

was'tljis bold resolution adopted, 

author is aj^airt * seized .with the mama of, tr:iyeilm{*; * 
Dv«er.lq^l;o|l^ 4 ^ ir? ’’the; beginning pf And 

,• byJ^jtUng iu 

idiMy'at die Higuy, who was ^obliging 

';\‘L<L*- 'Sne_I'-'i'"..'”.. _ j-■*' 1 . _' '_I..,.*. 


icisstiJlfdM 


Circumstau^ies, howater, at last 


a desperate taking oiT the band- 

; ^W^after beingZet J^od ,5 retupiSi auUenir .to Italy* witli- 
^,, out'-shopping, any.'thing*uttering ,»■ shigl® word to 

ids .scTVi3Lj{tt4*wriaf^tl]^ urhok* course of ?id>e, jdUfitey. 

'Pbis*Tibl^ fit uf deptessioiifc ho\rei^r^,Un#i the ’secb’.sion by 
, whk;h ft ,w*asjFqtlow.ed* led him, for the* fife&t time* to llHik into 
-’his the 'Lives of Pifitarch ieems to 

;■ ,Js^V£ on Iws^atdeut'and • suscepttbk* spi- 

;-:Jie 1 r^',that a pasSthfi-forhUj^ty and-indepe&dehce'OOw the'lead 
-■'bf every-otfier |n hig sodf/^iaiid he becaitie for life art emulator of 
j vthe uflSi^^rpepubiicarte;; He i^ad the story of Tlmolebn, Brutus, 
USi^-'U'ith floodi of tears,', and'agonies of admira- 
' iilsq orte beside'hthssdf, anB shed'tents of mingled 

gt^^urtd tuge atdiavisg bwrt bdrur at Piedmont* and at a period, 
ami ^undora»|birevrtrtibfiti wVre it was impbSsibte, to conceive or 
execute any groait d«J^i *• Thqi same semimeht, indeed, seems 
-to Iiave haunted him w tfto part of his }ife j and is cx- 

-prptsed irt otauy pass*|^' of these Memoir^ be^^des the follow- 
'irtg.-, • . ' ' *' . ■ „ 

f jH'itiisig livedt^yrt'or ’hree^years almost wholly among t^e Png- 
Jbh :i-.havi«j[* hejf.rd their power and riches every where celebrated ; 



the 11511:10^ diVwSfd, weak*, «md tutslavet^/ I was Hshaizievi of being 
an haliiift, anc! whtied hot to potscks aay thurg m cOUn^oa with tips 

’ I. p.''l[^I. . '‘'"■'I'l'. • 

1 was TVU!ir;dly attached,to h.'|jd<»mestic life j bid after hp.vi!;g 



2- p.'m.-; 

,i’ - The'^^, hcw'cver, Wft^iidlpit't ^bme when study w'^as to bal- 
. .iist^aWd Stfiplhhr this agitiitetf^^^mit. ■ Plui^ vra3,2ii|t>on. throwi: 
' h'iuJe V hl»d the patriot ..'ind his horses g^op.^od’, to 'Vienna- 'X'he 
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leiidiTirjT portions iHs 0 reo|r^" Latin classics. ■ 

inpj taTrtfiywi a^eiCtion for ifte, he wished* out tO. py idleness,/^ 

to cottdi^ me, timber. But J doclin^ ^coi^paia^iftg^dmj, either ' 
from my usual a'vt’kwardhfess, “ojr:,fiujn 'tv.hjch 

stitnt habit’'(tf'ri^kdihi^-'Triisfn'ch wbfks hiA g^k'‘1tHe''for L<^ailau;-|ilu- 
dnetiom. ttcfice I ctStttfaded, i^at tla^ jlfssej^blage of.jncn :OT‘fct-; . 



fri-r.i the custtuUaty' g^iif!c'Mba".fO"' Bl^i&VThse^H In such a servile 
and adulamry mannet*'sih.atiii^teho‘Had tuy bead stufBd -witii Fiai 
E;u ch,. and who cmbelib 9 ie#«Very ’ co^d!; t'^ think’ Of bihd> 

injr myself, either by tlwetii^ of 6imiii:ij':|jr or fi^ebddiip^'witli -• poet 
wiio hat! solddiinast^' io ac4eiSpotisi|i which X SO corditilly‘4eterte J. * 

I. p. 1S‘^ 183 . - ■■ - ^ ' ^, , '• , 

Froio V^krina ho fit'*’ to Prusts'iaV^.whichj'-die^says^ Ikehcyl alF; 
like one great guardhouse} and where hf j^uid, Urn * the 

horror and indignation ho felt at bvhrddihgyspf^resksto ahd 
i&m assuming the mask of virtue, *- - Fro^ Pr^i^jda laeC%.s ictl ,«ft 
to Dcnmaik ; wdiere his health W-a« seriouslyby thsoirur 
fligacy in whicli he indulged j and where the Qtiiy amuaemeht/he' 
could relish, consisted in * driving 4 sledge with ificoaceiv.ihia 
velocity over tlje, snow. * In this way Ik; wiui^tJiSed on 'thrf>iT«^h 
Sweden and Finland to Russia 5.and^ ex^rkactHh as.usuali anni;^! 
serable disappointment on arriving al-St Petsstisburg. 

* A Us I iu> sooner l;ad I readied t^s ^Asiatic assemblage 
wooden huts, thaw Rome, Genoa, Venice, , SiOji Fhn'enee,' rose'ito my 
recolleei’on 5 and 1 cf’^id not retrain from laughing. ^ What I afxr- 
wnid ' saw of till>.countiy tended still more siurtigiy f*o coufi];m my 
ftisr iniptession, that it merited not bp Lveiy thin^, except 

their if'ardj. and tl.-eiy hordes,, disguikd me so much, that, duriijtg. 
six weeks I rcrr;aiia;d among these «,a rages, I not co heconi«i ' 

arouaiuted with aiiy one, nor even i\;^s;-e the, txvb pr ,tlnx'C youti^ir' 
with tshorri I had associated at Tevin, ai^vyho’v.%re»jf^'cended fipna 
the rtr='- familks of the country. 1 lock h(» hiea'iure t^j,he presented 
to the celebrated Autotnitrix Catherine II, v wr dl|l l^even hchold 
the countenance of a sovereign whdtn r.ur days Ipts outstripped fame. 
On investigating, at a future period, the te«^i of such evttaordi- 
riary conduct, I l,)ecame cojivinred that it proceeded liorri 4 certaiia 
intolerance of charartor, and a h itscd to'evoly species of-tyninny, 
and whicli in lUis particular inst.mce aifftclied- ttK'lf ib a persbi> :snk- 
peered of the mtihUhorribU: ejame—w 1 ?’ miirder of 4 deteaceltSs- hus* 
band.;* 1. 193 . 

This rage for Ubsirty continued to possCsy.'him' tiv 'hi?! morn 



% 

, fS* ' j ' t , Jiikmirs ^ laft.' 

through and really $^.ina i;o hart reached its acm^ when 

it dictated the following niob';L peepoatetpQS passage j—which, we 
vinituiot jhijlp suspcctiag, is indebted for part of its absurdity to 
' laranilator. 

vtdtcd Zottidorfr, a spot rendered famous by the sanguinary 
fought between the Russians and Prussians, •where thousands 
• of men on both ddes were iihmolaxed on the altar of despotism, and 
idtus escaped from the gsdling yoke which oppressed wcm. The 
place of their interment was easfly recogniced by its greater verdure, 
and byytelding mor'* abundant crops thanhhe barren and nnprodiic- 
dve aw In its immediate vicinity. On tfuf / rejitcied vnik 

aorrotv^ ikui slaves seem eveiy where onlifAtom io JertiSze the soil •» 
ihtif X'Cgetate ,' I, 1J)6, 197* 

After this lie meets with a bcautifuli ass at Gottingen, and re> 
jprets that his indolence prevented him from availing himself of 
this excellent opportunity for ^riting acme immeasurably face¬ 
tious verses ^ fipon this rencounter of a German and xi Italian 
ass in so celebrated an university I * After a hasty expedition to 
Spa, he again traverses Germany and Holland,, and returns to 
jEngland in the twenty-third year of his age; where he is speedily 
Involved in some very distressing and aiscreditable adventures. 

, He engages in an intrigue with an English lady of rank, and is 
and slightly wounded by her husband. After this 
ijtc^ , oe consoles himself with the thought of marrying the frail 
fan-, with whom he is, as usual, most heroically ^n love} when 
he (Uscoversi to his iuRntte horror and consternation, thit, pre¬ 
vious to her connexion with him, she had been equally lavish of 
her favours to her husband's groom, whose jealous resentment 
led burn to watch and expose this new infidelity. After many 
struggles between shame, resentment, and* uncom^uerable love, 
he at last tears himself from this sad sample of English virtue, 
and makes hb way to Holland, bursting with grief and 'indigna¬ 
tion I but without seeming to think that there was the slightest 
occasion for tay^kgrev of contrition or self-condemnation. From ' 
Holland he g<^ t<9 France, and from France to Spain—as idle, 
and more oppressed with himself than ever—buying and caressing 
Atudaluslan horses, and constanciy ready to sink umer the heavy 
burden of existence, At Madrid he has set down an extraordi¬ 
nary (trait of the d^gerous impetuosity of his temper. His 
faithful servant, in combing his hair, happened accidentally to give 
him a little pain by stretching one hair a little more than the rest, 
upon which, without saying one word, he first seized a candle¬ 
stick, him to tbe*^ound with a huge^yipund ia bis 

tempie|^ldld%en drew his awhrd to despatch hiniJj,rnpon his of- 
feriog m Jttake fome resistance. The seqtiel of the Story b some¬ 
what 


( 








'whaf; wore creilftaBW to his magisaiiifflity, than this pnt oftSls.^M 

his 66lf-command. ^ ,v '-'’'‘“’’iifc 

* 1 vras shocked at the brutal excess of |tuilou Into whidH 1 hi^ S 
fallen. Though Elias was somewhat calmed, be ftdl appeared to^f 
retat%a certain degree of resentment^ fet 1 igm not disposed to dis- 
play towards*him the smallest distrtjst Two h^a^after his wound 1 
was dressed I went to bed, leaving the doc^ open]i''n8 usual, between 
wy apartment and the chamber hi whloh b© slept; nOtwrid^standing ,] 
the remonstrance of the SpanUo-ds^ Who pointed out to we=l^ ab^ur* > 
dity of putting vengeance in the JOf a man wh^ I,had so 

much irrit^d. 1 sai^ven aloud to EHae^ who was ah«^y in bed, ' 
•hat he might kill me if h© was SO hiclined during ^© n(ght| and 
that 1 Justo^ merited such a fate. , this brave man, who possess, 
ed as much elevation of sold as took no other revenge for 

my outrageous condimt, except p tesendng' lor seneral years two - 
handkerchiefs Stained vdth blood which bad been bemnd round his \} 
henJf and which he occasionally displayed to m;^ view. It is neces* : 
siiry to be fully acqusunted, with the character and nnumers of the >: 
I’iedmontese, in order to comprchaid die mixture' 4 ^’ferocity - 
generosity diiq»layed oji both sides in this affair.^ 

‘ When at a more mature age, 1 imdeavotired td discover the 
cause of this violent transport ot rage. I *beC 9 fne convinced that 
the trivial circumstance which gave rise to vms» ao lo like 

the last drop poured into a vessel ready to run over. My >tasctble 
temper, which must have been rendered stlU^'more irrit^le Py soli* ' 
tilde and pApetual idleness, required only the slightest impulse t© , 
cause it to burst forth. Besides, X never j^fted a hand against a do*^ 
mestic, as that would have been putting th^ <m a level with my- ^ 
self. Neither did I ever employ a caiie, nor any kind of weapon ia 
order to chasti* e thpm, though I frequendy threw at them any move- 
able that fell in my way, as many yonng people do, during the Brsf 
ebullitions of anger; ypt I d^uu to affirm that I wotdd have approv- 
^ed, and even esn.'emed' the domestic who should on such occasiona 
have rendered me back the treatment he received, since I never pa- 
nished them as a master, but only contended with them as one xnan : 
with anotliei.' I. S44— S. *, «' 

At Lishpn he forma an acquaintance wim a lilefary country* ; 
man of hts own, and feels, for the hrst time of his life, a glow 
of admiration on perusing scuioe passages of Italian po^ry. From . 
this he returns to Spain, and, after lounging over the iwhole of 
that kingdom, returns through Frande to Italy, and arrives ac 
Turin in 177S. Here he endeavours to«maiRtain the same une- , 
i|ual contest of dissipation against ennui and conscious folly, mul 
falls furio^ly in love, for the thhrd time, withji woman of more, 
than doubtful reputation, ten years older dian Jum^f. Neither 
the intoxtearicei of this passion, however,' nor the diuly exhibit .. 
lion of his twelve ffne horses, could repress,t}%e shame wd'indigna- 
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gives, it _^s hi* opim»n» that thert* is ,ita ,perfecti-^^ 

of every styiCji exce|it that fitted ^ifarnaclc Vhii^j • | 

he inor^s iliaii insinuates, that his own v/rii,ings 
isting example. In order to acquire a pcrfe<n,'lEnoii^Wlgs anA^'!^ 
coin.ua'nd «t thei^ divine Ivniguage, he jiqt only' 
vishs to Tuscany, but abs^olvitely \n|enUcteA o£, 

every other sort of reading, and abjured.ior'^ ever th^kt Vv- - 

n«rature which he seems to lwv,e always ^^rded yvi^i a/,4cni|3^f<f, 
of envy and disdain. ToKnake amends/this, ,«c went',;||^Si 5 J^,J 
•utyly back to thn rudimesi^of his Lati^; and read over / 

f iabsics in tliat language wiBi a most.patient iind Tabarious al^en** 
rioij. He likewise commi'ted t>. memory many tlto^sand lines/- 
from the authors he proposed tajmitatvi and sqa^ht, with^’^h^- 
greatest assiduity, the acquair.tabee of |U the scholars aad-'t-niicrj 
tijat came in lys way,--*'pe&tering with’ctrntinual'.q'm’-ries, 

ard witJj » questing"their opinion upon the infitihe quautity 0 / 
bad veri^f.'s which he contfnoed to compose by way of exercise. ■ 
Ilij two or three first tragedies he c6mp<38ed entirely tjEi.'TVench ' 
prose; and afterwards translated, with infinite labouVj, Ifito Ita-' 
iran verse* Ilis whole process of coinposltion, indeed, wSs very 
sysiemutical and laborious j and the distinct accbttut.he has left of . 
ir, is not among the least curious passages in these tolonj^. > ... 

* 1 ought here to expl.'JHt to the reader what is meant 
goitceivc, i^r.rlop^^ttnd pvt into vcrjCf svhich so frequently oocw 
t-ourse of tiiis work. All my tragedies, so to speak, have been Cs'iin- ■; 
posed tliTtfe times. ’ By this method, 1 at least avoided the etrtw' of'too 
much haste, wliich should always be carefully guarded against in such 
productions, since, jf tha/ are ill-conccivcd at first, it is a ihult npt 
c i-.ily remedied. By term cunceive^ is to be understood thC dis-, 
tiihuting of the s-tihj-ct into acts and scenes, fixing'thfi number of- 



t^ectmg 

single iliougbt; and with as much enthusiasm a* |to*sib)|o, without 
eiiibavrabsing myself with the style or composition, ^By, 
in short, ir.'i 11 , underxtpod, not only converting tl^ prQ*-e fiuo , 
verse, Lut aho v'urtaiUtig the exubcrhfitices of the Reeling, 

best thouglns, and clotiiing tliem poetic 3anguag5^|<..' After dwfii 
Uirce openiLions, I proceed, like other au.|^OT^, i^ polish, cosrect, , 
and amend. Lui if the coneffption or deviflbpmiettt.Of piece be 
. irnperfeci, or erroovoiys^ tlie superadded lafippa wiU |Hi:oclKice », 
good U'ugt dy. Ill this ^ay did I etecut* thowslttde qf my'dfHfeafic 
works, bVpiniu^yg with Philippe j aud^i am conviivcfd 'Cou»<v- 

stituted nions';<&jn two thirds Ic^ die VJbour. Jf, tm the * 

manuscript', a suUi<:tiut'''penod_had been su!lt«K^#tq''e^te,yin 
that 1-the original disliributijil^a 'hf 
L. XV. NO. ■ "T ' m 
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felt niysclf assailed by such a crowd of ideas ^and cmotioni as com- 
prikd:^c,;Si> to speak, to take up my pen, I conclude<f that mj 
sfcj^ch wai worthy of being unfolded^ but if, on the contrary, 1 felt 
fibt an enthusiasm equal at least to what I had experienced on con* 
^^eiving the de.sign, 1 either changed my plan, or threw the papers 
'/mtpthe fire. As soon as I became satisfied tbaK my fl^st idea was 
'perfect, f expanded it with tlie greatest rapidity, frequently writing 
two sicts a day, and seldom less than one ; so that In six days my 
tragedy Vv.as—1 will not but created. 

*' In this manner* widjout any other ^dge than my own feelings, 
I have only finished those, the sketches^ wluch'I had written ‘a ith 
energy and er.ihusiatm ; or, if I have^nished any other, I hi ve at 
least never taken the trouble to clothe tliem in verse. This was the 
case with Charles I., which I began to write in French prose, inune- 
diatcly after finishing Phi^’ppe. When I had reached to about the 
middle of third act, my %art and my hand bec^ime so benumb¬ 
ed, that I found it impossiblc^to liold my pen. The wainc thing 
happened in regard to Romeo and Juliet, Ae whole of which I near¬ 
ly expanded, though with much labour to myself, and at long in¬ 
tervals. On reperusing tins sketch, I found my enthusiasm so much 
repressed, that, transported with rage against myself, I could pro¬ 
ceed no farther, b*it direw my work into the fire.' * 11. !. 

Two or three years were passed in these bewiichlng studies t 
and, mining this time, nine or ten tragedies, at the least, were 
• in a considerable state of forwardness. In 1778 , the study of 
ISiarhiavei revived all tliat early zeal for liberty, '•rhich he had im-' 
bib'.’d from the parusal of Plutarch ; and he composed with great 
rap'.dity his two books of ‘ Ta Tiranide j *—perhaps the most 
nervous and eloquent pf all his pres? cc>mpositions. About the 
sa n? period, his poetical studies experienc ed a still mere serious 
ioterrupiiojt, from the commrnc?mein oi hh attachment ro the 
Countets of Albany, the wife of the kite Pretender ;—on attach¬ 
ment thsit continued to soothe or to agitate all the remaining^ part 
of his -iEbtistejJCc. This lady, wlto wnis by birth a princeL.s of tha 
house of Stolberg, was tlien in her twenty-fifth year, and resided 
with her ill-njatjriic^ husband at Florence. Her beauty and ac-, 
complishraeiits made, from the first, * a powerful impression on 

the 

*‘His hr'sL her, wejiav^^ informed, was in the 

^reat gallery of Florence ;—Ji circumstanre which led him to signal¬ 
ize Ids adnuraiion iiy an exti-acrdin iry act of gallantry. As they 
stopped to examine the pitftureof Charles XII. of Swe^n, the Coup., 
less o^rved, that the siuguly uniform in which th^ prinft is usual- 

to her oxiiemely becoming, Jwdiing more wa* 
sajd,^f#be tatme; bat, in two days Alfieri appeared in th# 
street'm the costa me of that warliks soi^eign,-—to the uttec 

peaceful inhabitant* 
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i}ifi.imm;ible heart of AlHeri, guartfed as it tt<)W was wuh the 
io\c of glory and of literal! u/t*} aJid the loftiness of his character,' 
and the'ardour of his aUmirai'.on, soon excited eorrespouding sen- 
tirnonts ia(J)ev» w^u> had sraj. red for some time from the ill tern- 
{''.r and gross \ice.s of her supetunnuatsM husbind. Though the 
audiot talces the trouble lo a;.i.nre us th*t ‘ tliclr intimacy never 
exceeded the strictest limits of honour,’ it is not dilficvUt to un-' 
ckr:fand, that it siiould ha^e aggravated t^e ill humuwr‘of the'<old 
husUind *, which increased,“Sih setmsj so much, that the i?.dy was at 
last forced to abandon his «)ciety, and to t refr.;,u' witlfjsis 
bi'oiher, the Cardinal York, at Rome. To tins ph.(‘e Alheii speed¬ 
ily followed her; aad remained there, divided berweer, love and ■. 
study, for upwards of two years, w,iC',j 14 .t holy gn.irdhus become 
iiig scandali/eci »it iheir infunecy, it tji-s t.’-ougltt jict for her 
if'pnUtion,»!hat .shonUl sepi.t ,tc. Tfie vircci'- ol ihij separa¬ 
tion h ' has iucoeii described i... ;he foliowii’i* presage.' 

‘ Fv.'!' tw o years I lernained iucap/ldp oi an;- l.i n' of study what- 
™vei. so Jifleicet Piv present fonoir!. state I’l-ic; the happmess 
i cnj'iAOci during my hue lO' thicn.-e in lltime;—tl.ejL|j tn • VtUa 8t'roz:ii, 
r.i-.ir to th.r v'arrn liatln. oi lJiu«.i.jsian, airoided Me a dydighafal, retreat, 

licro T tv.ssed n:v n.ornings iii study, t»n!y riding for an hour Or two 
il’roinih the vast jolit ides v.iliich, in ih" neighbourhood of ih-mei,' in-* 
vite to melaiicholy, im‘'ii.-tion, and poelty. In cvc:ii!’ig I pro-- 
eroded to ihc city,*and Icnnd a vela-vutiou from stiuiy in the society 
of her v/lio constituted the clriiin of my existence ; and, contented ■ 
and happy. I returned to iny ‘.olliude, never at a later hour than 
eleven ti’ch'ck. It was iinpossihle to tind, in the circuit of a great 
city, an abode men* cbcc^'ul, more retired—or lietter sulicd to my 
ta.itc, niv rhavactev, . ad i.iy pursuits. Delighlfiil spot!—the rcnienj- 
hi nice o' %tjsch 3 ib ’1 exoi Ct'ciidi, and which through life 1 shall 

I to 7'v. .a^iit. 11. p* 11-11 i a... 

U*.:vio.u>Iv to this tij.iC, his c.Mit me love of independence, and 
i ;j flcsne to be const,rmlv whh tlie mistress of h^s affections, Itad 
mduced him to take the veny romantic siep of rei>i^ni«g his whole 
property to ids -ister, reserving to himself meieiy an annuity of 
l4-,<it)0 lil ies, OI little inorc than dOO/. As tliis transference was 
made vinth the sanction of tlie Ring, wlu) v/as very well pleased, 
0,0 the whole, to get rid t-f so r^^puMlcan a subject* it was under- 
stooil, upon both sides, as a tacit ci>ntpact ci exjMtriation ; so that, 
upon ills liinoval Iron* Romo, he had no house or fixed residento 
to repair to. In this desolate ami unsettlM state, his passion to? 
ii.nscs revived with additional fttr^; a^l he undertook a'ypyage 
to Kughml, lor the sole purpose of purchasing a numbttir of 4w>sc 
n.mlc imiitvab; and, devoted eight months ‘ to tl« study of noble 
heatls, hue necks, and well-turn-d buttvick^, witheul once open- 
uig a buuk, lU' puijuincr isr-y Ihcrary avotatioa. ’ in Loudon, he 

T i Iturchased 
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cnv-cYcr, v/itn. tniacn jiuigment across me Alps; ana ^atneu great 
lf,rj au<! fiotoriety at Sienna, from their dai I ^procession through 
"it streets, and tlie foafs of dexterity^o eihihilcd in riding.and 
rivinj them. ^ 


• 

purc|i3scd feurtcen h.orses,—in relation to the mimb<^ of his 
tragedies f—and this whimsical relation frequently presenting ii~ 
self to his im'!gs'"-aticn, he would say to himself with a smile-— 
‘Thou h,ir.t pr.ined a horse by each tragedy I *-—the noble 
author mast have been far gone in love, when he gave way to 
such iimocoT'.t de’iratiotv—lie conducted his fourteen friends, 
hcnvcYcr, v/ith. much judgment across the Alps; and gained grc.it 

-. . -- or- r-.K j.i,-.t. 

the 

drivinj^ 

., In iiM jTjran thoe, ho- had printed twelve of his -tragedies, and 
imbibed, a s.^crcipit contempt foi’ such of liis countrymen ai 
pr tended to find t)iem larsli, obscure, or afiectedly sententious. 
In ITni, after an abcC'i^ :* oi^>ve titan two yesys, he rejoined 
h:'> mi£.rrrns*3t 1 , in AUacr.; and, during a ssay of two 
months with her, -.batched c three new tra"edies. On his 
return to h'-: • k 'p hi ibod'" h>r ,i sliort time at Pisa,— 

where, in a Tr •:. it rue i'aiiJts of Fimy*s Panegyric o.j 

Trajar:, leo cc-rr-p': I'd in i’M .-rys th.jt .miraaN.-d and eloquent picc>r 
of the saniv aaca., v, !.>h alou:, of all In-, works v/hichliavo fallen 
into dti&r I’.antls, ha* hit -m our mi-ida th'’; imn- 1->aof ardent and 

flawing cloqvii. cc. iili rage for libetf/I'k ' prompted him 
to compose several -ados on ihc subject or A.ncrl.:i.Ti iinlcpcndencc, 
and several rniscellaneous pro.luclioiis of a siminr characterit 
last, in 1786, lie is permitted to take up his pevmancut abode wiih 
Ids mistress, whom he rejoins at Alsaco, atul r.c wcr afterwards a- 
bamions. In the course of the followli)-.; year, they make a jour - 
ney to Par-cs, with which he is nearly ?!L inuJ; dissatisfied as ( c. 
his former visit,—and makes arrangements with Didot for print¬ 
ing his tragedies in a superb form. In 1788, howcvvrj he rcsoht* 
upon itfaking a complete edition of his whole works at Kchl ?■ and 
submits, for tlie accommodation of Iiis fair friend, to take up’ lfi-3 
residence P^iis. There dicy receive intoliigearo of the death 
of her husband, which seems, however^ to make no change in tlieir 
way of lifej—and there he continues busily employed in correcting 
Ms various works for publication, till the year 1790, when the 
first part of tlie^tj jM-emoits closes v/ith anticipations of misery 
from the progress of the rcvolutidb, and professions of devoted at¬ 
tachment to the 'Companion whom time had only rendered more 
dear and respected.' * 

The supplei'ocntarv jlkrt bears date in May IS03—but a few 
months ptiOr to the lif'i.lfi of the author,—an4 brings down Ids 
history, though i:i a more .summary manner, to that period. life 
s .‘cnis to liavc iiy«d in mtudj uneasiness and f^ear in Paris, after the 
con^encement of the rcvoluttou j from all approbation, or even 
toJcratio.n of which Ira^ic farcCi as he terms it, he exculpates 

^ himseif 
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KImself with much eatnestnesi and solemaity 5 but. Laving vested 
the greater part of his fortune in (hat Country, he, couUi not co’u- 
veniently abandon it. In i 791, he and his companion maJe a 
short visit to England, with wliich he was less pleased than on any 
former occasion,—^the damp giving him a lUjoosivion to gout, and 
the late hours interfering with his habit# of Itudy. The molt re¬ 
markable incident in this jnuroey, occurred at its torn inatiop. As 
he w'as palhng along the quay at Dover, in iiis w ay to t!;e packet- 

t __ 1 ‘__ _ir_1_• __'_^ 



bellowed on him one of thofe eat hanraig failles which convinced 
iiitn tiiat he was recogni 2 ed. Unable to eontro::! iiis emotion, he 
t uOicd inllantly aboard—hid himX'f be|pw—anti did not venture 
ro look up till jic was landed on the^oppofite filore. From Calais 
he addrefiifd a lettei to her of kind inquiry, and oT*rb of fcrvice ; 
:’.nd received an anfwer, which, oii accomit of the lii;g';';,r tone of 
candour and magnanimity which it cKhibitt., l;c has fabjoined in 
the Appendix. It is unaoubtedly a very remaikable prodm^ion, 
and fltows botli a flrengih of mind > and a kindiicfb of difpontlon 
which feem wortlry cf a happier forimic. * 

In the end of 1792 , the iacreafing fury of the revr^iutipa ren¬ 
dered Paris no longer a pksce of fafety for fordguers of tjigh birth i 
and Allieri and his Countefs with fame difliculty eflctt i their e- 
feape from It, and cftablilhcd themfJvcs, with a ciimadnied in¬ 
come, at his bc’oved Florence. Here, with his ufual i.npttuonty, 



\j\yn 

fioii l.n!:>.*cd him in a good'degr^e froiw literature. I i 1795, how- 
t'vvrj he tried his hand in fome fatirlcal pu>du£liou ; aiidb-gan, 
•'■'ith much '.teal, to reperufe and tranlLite varioua p-aihi-i fion: : 1 s. 
Litl.i clalhcB- Latin naturally led 10 Check*, ami, in ihi. i.nty- 
niiilh year of his age, he fet fciicul'.y to tiie Audy '.i thb ian- 
guage. Two vfdiolc years did this ;..dnit pci.'.ua clc^Ui^aLc lo f.di- 
tary drudgery, without being able to inutlcr d.c fiibjaia h; Vu-/lu;t- 
dcrt.-iken. At Jaft, by dint of perfevcranee «iiid uicrciiiuk; labour, 
he began to undcrlland a littl# of the cafii i' authors *, and, by tic. 
iime lie had completed his ia'ueih ye..;, fucei*(:dcd in i.ircrprcf' ‘,' 
a considerable part of Ikrodotua, 'ihuiyiiidcs and 'J b,: 

perufal of Sophocles, iii the f4 l!o.vii)j,y^ oar. iin|v-iiod siim to coin- 
i*ofc his lafl ti^dy of Aieefte in in the end tbia|,year, 

(ne pngrefs of the French armi-'s ihr ai.rui to viql&te t|^'tran- 
of his Tufesn retreat j and, in Uie fining foihwirg, upon 

T 3 ' ' t}i< 
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V the occupation of Florence, he an<l his. friend retired to a f-r-all 
hab::«tu>ti in the coiuitf)'. ’From this sfylu'n, however,'’'thvy rc- 
turn^itr fh prci ipitsfrty on the retreat of the eiic»nvj that they were 
fuvprtjfed by them on thtir fecemd iiiv.tfion of Tufeuny in i Soc ; 
artd had n^oie to.fuiTvr, it appears, from the impoTtiinijte civilly, 
’ thiin from rh(. of ;li': ci n'qucjors. The‘French g nteral, it 

fei-njti, * urui t>f kti^ers, and meee fovera! atit-nipts to bo in- 
troduca.i to Aifisii. When evaf'cn hecame imnrfRble, the la^er 
\ made the foi'.owing hsughty hot guarded rqdy to Ijis warlike ail- 
nrircr— ^ ^ 

, « t}jfw C'.cner;'!, in !iis olHvial capiuniy, comnnands his prc'cnce, 

Vietor Ain *t), who nwiCr rc^i-^Vs coTis’iiuted authority of any kimi, 
wiii irnr.'.i diaiely h.i'itL'n to obey die order j but if, on tlse contrary, 
he r« qucsr<’ an mt.prvit'W only as a private individual, Alfieri beg' 
leave io fibse.i^, *hat being of a very rctiieJ turn of mind, he wiiJ-.es 
not to fomr ant njw acqnaiatnbce, and, tlierefore entreats t.]ic Frci'.ch 
, gwral to hold Inrr' excusiiiJ.'’ II- dSG, 2 !ST. 

Uti'd^r, ti’cic difntrous circuodlnnet's, he was fuddenly feined 
, tvitii rha dtfiiT of fiqu.ihzn.g hiinfclf in a nev/ field of exertion i 
andi He-retted out no fewer ’Imii fix comedtifs at which were 

nearly finiiivd before tlift eixl of rb'02. Ilis during tiu« 

y'’?r, was cor.fidi^rably v/eafteaecl by repeated attacks of irregular 
p’.if av^rflanunaiory aii'-c^ions; and the ine.u'-ir conciudey with 
t he 'jefeription of a collaii and loj^dal v-fuLh ho had invented, as 
the l icl;/e pf * the order of Hmncr, ’ which, in hk late forutigai- 
»i f<‘r Ciref'k h'eratuie, he lufi t< u'ldcd and e:uhu*. td. Annex- 
f il I'o this (C<'.;rd is a fon of pol'ifi iict, addn i'.ti, by his friend the 
j\ d:e C'dufo, to fh" Countefs of iroin which it appears, 

i'i.! ha \r,:c. estried by an iiifl irrmato? j or Irouty uttacl; in his 
- h'wck* V'l >.'’■( put a p-riod to his'i'xillenre ,ji'cr a few d,’} s il?- 
in {> ■; ' ■ -i.tii oi October We have nnee, learneii, 

tl'-vt ihe of his works, which h.. '. IjCsni 

b'pni) .t?y tile k-ktciitl's of Ai i-uiy cr M. ;.n, has been Hopped L, 
til'- Fi'i'hch go*.e'ran:etit; and itnu kv-:.!i -d the manufetif li. have, 
I.y the tame b^t^ ccnisnui.-d to the flame?. 

We 1 great lipal to add to t' is cop:-»s,an(i extraordi¬ 

nary narrative. J.iany of the peculnsiiics of AUicri may he fafe- 
c-'. ',0 the at^j^ent of his blni*, and the errorc ol h’s t-du- 
u ilk o:^;M,''#roganrc and ihjrtpatlon, tire no: very uf.Mke 
P^of KCii'.y l,vo‘dcd youths of condui.):;; -iior is there any tiling 
y tritramdinary In^'his fubfequent applkatiwu to fludy/cr the 


-rv 


'turn of liij full: political'orimani’he peculiar natert. of his 
piitfubs, and ihe eharatler liKiary produtlioai, afford inojc 
turiou:;||imxrrei’/fcr fperukition. 

fa rfS<j£ii«g on ibe peculiar mifery which Ahicfi and fomo o-- 
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ihcr cmihent perfons arc recorded to‘have; endured, their 
minds were withheld from any worthy occupation, we hare foire- 
tinnes h ;cn tempted lo couelode, that, to fufler deeply Hor.) e/wui 
is u't indi^tion of fuperior iutclle^l; and tiiar it is only to mindi 
dcilined for higher attainments that the want of an i§ a four*.'e 

of real afHiflion. Upon a little refl;.(Si:ioa^ however, v.x are difpofed 
to doubt of the foundnefs of this opinion 5 and really oannot permit 
all the fh'dlow coxcombs who languifli under the harden of ejtift- 
ence, to take theipftlvcs, CQ our authority'for rpel!-bou;id geniufes. 
'fhe moil powerful ftream,^indeed, wdl! ftagnate, the molt deeply, 
and will burll cut to more wild dcvaflation, when obitrmSted in 
its peaceful courfe; but the weakly current is, upon the whole, 
moil liable to obllru^lion j and w’M mantle and rot at Jeall as dif- 
maliy as its betters. The innumerajjle blockheSds, in fljort, who 
betake thsiinfclves to fulcide, drsm-drinking, or drsing in dirty 
nigi.leaps, will not allow us to fuppofe that ibere i:-, aoy real con¬ 
nexion between ennui and taUnt \ or that felbivvs vvho are fit for 
nothing but mending fiiocs may not be very mifcr.tble if they are 
a'tfortunaicly raifed above their proper occapation. 

If it does frequently happen that extraordinary and vigorous ex¬ 
ertions are found to follow tins heavy fiuniber of the faculties, the 
phenomenon, wc think, nviy be explained without givitij: asiy eoun- 
t r nnee to the fupnofitioii, tb.it vigorous faculties are im ll liable to 
r..ch an ()br..v'rat*>:u In the firfl { lacs, the relief and delight of cx- 
eriian mult ucl v/jtb more than uCual force upon a mind which has 
fuircred from tlie want of it *, ar.il will be apt to be puAieU farther 
tii. n in cafes wlicrj the exertion has been more r-inii.ir. The 
ch;..'t caufe, however, %f the fignal fuccefs which h is fometimes 
;;tit:'idcd thofi'. w'ho havg^ been refeued from ennui, wc really be- 
to h'? their ignorance of the difiicuUies they have to eiiccun- 
ter? 'io-J that inexperience which makes them vcncure ,pn a»i- 

•dcrrakitii’s winch more nrudent calculators would decline: 

' * * 

bat . ..1 iady uotiLcd, more than once, * the efFs^l of early lludy and 
f..a'/'U,iiity with the belt modclr^ in reprdling emufat^p by defpair 5 
an-; have eriJc-afcurcd, upon ibis principle, to explain,lS?hy fo ma¬ 
ny criminal authors have been in .1 great degree without education. 
Kow, a youth fpent in laflirude and dilfipatiofl'fcads necelTarily to 
a manhood of ignorance and i*iexperiencc ; and has ul! the advan¬ 
tages, as W'cil as the inconveniences, of fuch, a fituation. If a- 
ny feeling of llref.gtb, ambi ion, or otl^er extraordinary irr.puUc, 
therefore, prompt fuch a perion to atW'mpt any thing, arduous, It 
Is likely that 1 ms wiU go about it w'ith -.•11 that raftr vehement 
courage xvliich refults from uncot.feioufnefs of the o^ackl^Ithat 

1 . *}■ 'ii Arc 
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* Vol. viii. p- 329, Vol. xin. p. 2.'i0, 
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ere j^j 3 fe|i|!wrcoto^ 5 and, M is neit^j^s to fay hovir often’^ccefs it 
enfi«^;,.w this confident and fortunate Audacity. ^Tbus Alfieri, 
of his iiterary career, ran Ms’li^d flgainft dramatic 
■^l^e^y, altnoll before he k^w isdiat was mekrit either J^jpoctry or 
drama j and dafhyd iut a tragedy while But tra|jcrieftly ac- 
■ ijuainted with the Jatiguagc .in which he'W’as! writi^^ and utterly 
ignorant either rules-that l;:id:befeii delivcicdi- 61 * the models 

which had b';cn created by the goiilus <;£Jns great ptedecefibrs. 
Had he been tr.iir.’d uf^from his earlv^ty^th, in/car.ful venerafton 
for thefe ruhs and thefe mndeist, it if C.cri«iin.that he would have, 
rcfifled the nr.paifc whkL jed him to place hirafc’if* with fo lUiIe 
l^epDraiiun, within their danger ,i .iii,,nd'^c*h prr^babte that he would 
licaxr have thougtit hin^aif quallned to a^ifwercthc they iv- 
<]uired of him. • To giving w^y, h'jwfiyer, to this propsufity, with 
all the fhohghUclb Ircedom and vebcnichce whidi had oharailcri/- 



je£i, tempted him to fUcayirc what was wanti 
and jullihed i opt? and excnioasl'^^*"*^" 

, lion Wttbld. in all ptobabli® have I'or ever p 


to-, dei^ye: it ■, 
it earlier'teflec- 
prd^ented. 


4 * ^>1 ./Hf * 

vl[ Alilcri sctms tvj lisv** been at Icfast as relaxed 


/us that of the degeuerato oobles, whom in a^U other things he pro¬ 
fessed to reprobate and despise. He confesses, vSl^ithout the slight¬ 
est appearance of contrition, that Iiis gencr.d intercourse with wo¬ 
men was profligate in the extreme j and i as detailed the particu¬ 
lars of three several intiigues with marrii d ,wpmen, without ont o 
appearing itnagine thai thejT'Could reqtfire any apology or expi¬ 
ation. On the contrary, while rccordi*^ the j^plorable cmise- 
quen^cs of one tbemr,he observes," until prea'fe'coinpOf.iire, that 
it w^^:||[$tresiing to him to contcnijd.ate a degradation, of which » 
he hi^ ‘ though innocently,' been the occasion. The goncral 
arrogance of his manners,^ too, and tlie occasional brutali.y rt 
his condujjt t&w^rds his infcfiors, are far from giving, us an ami- 
i.ble inipre^on of his genei.il character; nt-r lufte we been able, 
to fiud, in ilie of these,coiifcssiiins, a single trait of kind- 


rje^s of heart, or?|ppierouk j^ianthropy, ,to place in the balance 
against so many indications ^ selfishness and viohnee. There 
sro,proofs etioughjtiiKiced, of ^iirm, flcviit*.d, and.manly spirii; 
but small appearance of*any' thing gentli/j or even, in 3 moral 
settse, ,<« uny thing very rsN^octabie. tin Ms admiration, lu short, 
cf of antiqifUy, he appears to have copied thcii 

har3U^y'sVh^, iudpIicacy at least a&rmthfuiiy as .their loftiness of 
characiSef i, the ser«e time, to have combined with it all tlie 

licentiousE^j^l^ and prcsumptjt^of a modern Italian noble. 

' ■ ' • - ■ ■ * W* 







■ have >€ien ; peYples^^; iM\ hlr-’ poHtt^,'"' A‘ft^| 

! gpeakin^^^as we,have soenji <5f.the mild ^Dvernoient of the 

of iSardmisi.i^after adding that,, * wheit^ had read Plutarch aoS 

vi^ted £ng;laadj lie felt the most unsuri^^inntal&ie 

marrying, or havbg his chddrea bom at Turf|t,;%!«aftcr recordin^l 




to escape/rom ms^ondage, an^^fter writang his books on th4* 
Tiranide, and Ins oaes on Amerkan libi?ity,—we really irere pre«, I 
pared to find him taking ihe popular side, at the outset at h;uti*-j 
of the French revolution, and exulting in the do^^ifal of one of || 
those hateful despotisms, ainsi|the whole syst^-pf which he 
had previously inveighed widi no extraordinary m^ddyattofl. 
stead or this, however, we nad liim abusii^ the tcVoldtiorr^sil^ 
and extolling their opponentf^yi'ith all the kc-] of 


'^^icertainlyWgry far from uuylng, J^hst a true rrtvnd of Iib.?rty might-^ 
not execi^e the proceedings the Freficlh i rvol’nionists; but a 
professed hater of royalty ni'ghf have f'It; niorc fiidHlgenct.* ior'.ciij 
tlie new republic i*and such a crazy zvpiot lor 4$ Alii^rf ii’ 

showed himself in Italy, boih by his tvritings wnd h^'- conduct,*' 5 
-.night w^! have been carried away by tliat j icniir.e of emarn:ipa^-;x 5 
cion to J‘\ance, which deluded sounder heads th in his :n aP the":^ 
countries of Europe.—^There are two keys, we ilunk, in rhe work'll 
before us, tp this apparent inconsistencyt. AlGcvi, w:tl» 3]) 
abliorrence of t^aiits, was, in his heart, a gr^at h.-ver <:f aristc- ^ 
cracy j and he had a great spite and antipathy at the P'ro-ch n2-‘;-i 
tiofti, collectively and individually. , ,, ■ ;, v 

TJiough ptofebscdly a republican, it is easy to 1^, 'that the 
public he wanted was one on the Roman modch-^where th.eie*f; 
wvre Patricians as well as I^lebeians, and where a man of great S' 
talents had even a good chance of being^oJie appointed Dicta- 
tor. MdPdlci not ad(uire kings indeed,—becanfl^^e did nothapnen - 
to be born one, and because^they wetj^ie otdy beings to wiionv • 
he was born inferior : but h^had the;^^nos,t veneritWi for no¬ 
bles,—because fortunc^ad phcod him in that order, and because' 
the power and distinction which belonged it were agreeable to' S 
him, and, ht thought, wC-uld be sxeroited for the good of his in- 
feriorg. Wheij. heard t.Hi^^Voltaire j^fid a tragedy on" - 

the sto^* # Bni3k^;he fell a great passl^ at^exclaimed, 
that th«;'^l^eejl;,wa\too h.'fty for * a French who, dnr- .. 

irjg tvvCf^ty yiars, had subocribed.himse^^fntlernan iu ordinary 
to the'King! ^ ^'-v ; - ; , 
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feVe e|^|l^ic»c^ h»wevefi will i^bt i^plain die dcfotoc* 
jmonarch 4 |l^ ilie abuse of republic^, which formed the sub-** 
l^t^ncetoljtis^^ntigaiiicaiji. But tlte truth is, that he wa^antigalhcan 
Iffoth up i aml,wpu 1 d hwpf have forgiven that n<ttipn^. 

succeeded in cstabHshRhg a free governmettt,—especi- 
f all^-while Italy was in bondage*». The contempt which VoltiiTc 
^liaa expressed for Italian Jiteraturc, and the general degradation 


^nto which the national character had fallen, had^:#unk deep into 
phi^ fierce and haughty spiiit,'and iti«ipifc;!^l^ witl^ an anti- 
^Jftilhy tow^irds tliar people by wliom his own countryiiiftn had been 
-subdutd, ridiculed, and outshon.v This paltry and vindictive 
|#eeljug leads Kim, throughout this whole work, to speak of them 
i iii the most unjust anff uncandJtl'tenrs. Th^re may’he,some truth 
vfiti his remarks on,(pie.mean and articulation iJf fhpir lan¬ 

guage, and on ibetr.,' hotrible «, wi ’f iheir little lips i^Awn ik to 
pronounce if they were Hlowh^ 5 -,ce ;.onp. ^ Nay, we could 
■cs'an naltiottality wrhich leads him to declare, that * he ' 

► would iirobicr be the author of ten good Italian vtr$esi,^h of vo-' ,’ 

• lumcs written in £ngUsh or P/r«rZ', or anysuch harsh an^^harmo^ih * 

nious jargon^—-though their canno^ and their armits#^^^bld con- 

> tinue to rend^’these tanguagi s fashionahic. * But vyc cannot be¬ 
lieve in thof^bCeriiy of an amorous Itali.;n, who declartvs, that 
he never cbuld get through the first volume of Rousseau’s He- 
Iqisc v or of a modern author of regular dramas, who professes 
to'^iee nothing at all admirable in the insgedies of Raci:..- or Vol¬ 
taire. It is .evident to us, that he grudged these great writers the 

^glory that was due to tltens, out of a vindictive failing of na- 
’'tional resentment j. and ilukt, for tlrtt- same rcaton, he grudged 
.the French ration the fi^cdom, in which he would otherwise have 
been among tht? first tofeplfeve and to exult.* 

It o'lly replans to say a word or two of the literary produc- * 
tions ot thiftaktraotdinary person i—a theme, however interest¬ 
ing and attractive, ^ptyi whkh We can scarcely pretend to enter 
'on the present occarion. We have not yet l;eed able to procure 
a complete copy of the werks of Alficri; ard, even of those which 
Lhavc be^^ttly traiismb^l to us, tr^ wili confess that a const- 
'deraydj^^ion rcnjtins 're^e peri^l^. We have seen enough, , 
ho^B^to satisfy us that they ^fe deservfiig of a careful analy.sic, 
a free and enHghtentfd estupate of their merit may be 
ered both.interesting and i»structive to the grater part of our 
^cts. Wd b©pe WJoa to be in*a cdfidiiiqu to uttcfnpt thk task ; 
d shall, 'b|ii^e1^c3Wtime, confeite OUT4elv€Srtio a rery.feii^cb- 
Icnations ^^e«red by the style and chb'facl^r bf the-^gedies 
which v/b have ba^ for some time acquainted, 
h ^piicse pieces sippfoach muttx nea^rto the anttent .Grecian tno- 

\ ' del/'’ 
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a fine and careful^^nd, and diligently, purified thin» ‘ 

Ignoble or feeble % expresMon. The author’s anxiety'to keen 
clear of figures of mere ostentation, and to exclutle 4U showL 
pieces of fine writing in a dialogue of de^^p interest or i^ftfetuous 
passion, has betrayed km, on sora| occasions, into t<^ sente kibus 
. and strained a diction, and g.ven :ffi atr 9! labour, and heaviness, 
to many patW of his.ct,mi,ositib.,. He has perhaps 1 little 4 
loo eonstantly, that the cardinal virtue of a <!ramatie writer is’ to 
keep his personages to the buskess and ilie Cx-neprk^ikiC'W 
rpre them ; and by no means to let them tu'-n 
Vipers, oratorical describers of tlieir own -motion$;' Bu^in his 
‘:.^ous a^erpnee to this good maa^im, he somtrimes to hav“ 
forgotten, tfiat certain passions are deci-iinatoty iu aa weJI.' 

as on the stagey and that, at any rate, they do not all veta them- - 
selves in concise and pithy sayings, but run occasioijallyykto hv-‘ 
perbole anci amplification. As it is the great cxccUenck so it is 
occasionally the cliief fault of Alfieri’a dialogue, that every word 
1$ honestly employed to help forward tlie action of the play in 
serious argurnent, necessary narrative, or the direct expression of 

natural emoti(«i. ^Fhere are no excursions or digre ssions_no e- 

pjsodica] conversations,—and none but ihe most brief momliziocs 
rh’.s^gives^ certain ait of solidity to the whole structure of the- 
^ pwee, that Is apt to prove oppressive to an ordinal^, reader, and ‘ 
reduces tiie entire vlrama to too great uniformitv. ' 

Vic make these remaiks cliiefly with a reference to French ba 
I'or our own part, we believe that.th*€e vifho are duly 
sensible of^the merit of Shakespeare, will nev^'^e much struck 
wit h any otiiei dramatical composition. Therb are no other phi vs 
indued, that p^nt hunun namre,-.-thah^fe off the charactm* 
of men with all thft freshness smd.sharpt^W of the original,— and 
speak the language of aft the passions, nj^t like a mimic, but an 
tcho-.neitkr softer nor louder, nor dhfbrently modulated from 
tnc spontaneouffitt^auce of tJie hdhrt. In thm Respects he disJi • 
dams allqqmpat^Ot^ith Al fieri?,or with any mortal; no* ’ 

is it fair,^„^^aps,^ «itgge3t a comparison, can > 

bo imagined, Aifieri, like all the contitHsiU^ :dram&ti&ts, con- " 

siucrs a tragedy as ;,, pcem.' |2i^gbad,look opoai$ gather , 

' >.'^n *. * 
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»» sk f^€!s 6 r|tat|i#p^ cliataclef s^d With them, of 

course^ diction, and the feoflgrutity and |>foportlons 

for0}' 


c the main objects 1—-with us, i^e truths and the 
j;;|^e imitaliou. It is suflicicut for tlienii if tjicre be cha- 
action cuou||h to preytent the composlSon frdmeiaU' 
to gite spirit and fsropriely to tlie polished dt^lc^uc 


polish enough in the dicltipn to excluuc* _ 

^lit his owttxvay, Alficn, wc tnmfc, is c.\. cliy!t;” Hib febles are all 


timents truh great beauty, and of!-.:n force of captes- 

rio«. Ill our eyes, hoiyevcr, v/ fv a fault that ihs -Jijble is too 
simple, and. the Incidents too scaiix *, an J tfiat all the ohaiactqra 
r>xpress thjeiftselVes equal fchcl'y, and urge their oppfostre 
\icws anji|^^nsioas with equal skill and plauoroUHty. We see 
Ingenious aumor has versified the sum ©f a dia"- 
,' }dgui^' hhd never, for a moment, htiagine that we the reah" 
persons contending. Xhere may be more eloquen^ajlpd 
^«,this style of dranjatbitig;—there is infinitely deceptioft 
'ittours. ' ' 

;. With ril^rd to the diction of these pieces,**!! is^ot for ijramon- 
^f^e critiCB to presume to offer any opinloa. They arp coiisidcr- 
1^, in Italy#'Wohelh'Te, as the purest specimens*of t;.e J'avrlia 
■^Tbse/ 7 /i<z that late ages luve produced. To u’s they ct-Urtlniy seem 
want sometliing of that flow and sweetness to which we b-vc 
been accustemed in Italian poetry, and to be formod rather upon 
^ the model of Datiic than of Petrarch. At aii ‘events, it ifi obvi¬ 
ous that the style is highly elaborate and aftificial j and that Uie . 
; author is constantly gttfring to give it a sort of faciltious torce 
. and energy, by the use of condensed and empharic-'i'xprcssions,* 
jnterrcgaiories, antultesrs, and short arid inverted sentences. Tn 
all these respects^ 0s .well .as in the chastised gravity, of the senti- 
I ineiits, and the temperance and piopristy of all the ^eJineatiens 
of p^.ssion, these pieces- are exaetb- tlic reverse of wiiat we should 
, Ji ive expected from thejfiery,;' fiCK|@ and impatient character of 


the ftutli&r. From alTthat lias told us of himself, w'e 

shmdi! hsri^ expected to fiijd inliis playa^grcat vehemence and ir- 
r.*gu!ar eloqucjice-—subhtoe and extmyfgant sentiment—passioxis 
rising to fren^yrr-and poetry swelling into Instead oi 

this, we have a;i«b4ue4 Jiad coJJche, iOf energetic. 

r''d^AourseSf^]par^^B$i3ot bud, butdeepy—aa^itii-.Style's©.'severely 
. rrvrcci anJlIPfcrapi^bngly'ptiTe, to indlcafe, to .unskiilfiiil 
the- great hbour-':WhicJtmuk’;h'e.ve beiBnJ?«8towe|,'o» its pu- 
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rifidition. N<S'characti^ cam tU^in thai;' 

-we should inf(&* from reaidiilg the trag^iCs of Atfieti, and 
ivhich he has il^lgned to himself in these authentic MetnolriV ' ■ '^1 




Art. III. Adm^e- to Totmg Ladief*m the Xmprovmetit^thK Mind, 
By Thoraas Broadhurft. 8vo, London. i$of.! 




M' 


Fr Broadhtlrft is n very good fort of a man, who has not wfiN 
^ ten a very bad book i.pon a very- important fubjedl. His 
object (a very lattclable tJnc) is,to recommead a better fytbem of 
female education than.at.pr* fent frevails in thts'coiintry—to turn 
the atter|ttcKi of women? fron^ the trifling; putfuits to w^hich they.; 
are viow cor^lc'mnt’d—and to cultivate facultiifi which) under the *," 
a£lual fyllem of management, might slmolt as well pot exift. To I ;' 
the e'lamination of his ideas upon thefe pointsiv^J.very.t 
cheerfully,give up a portion of our time and attentidS^tV' y ■ . • 

'Ir 'A grdi^^eal has been faid of the original difference of capacity ^ 
between iebtmykid women ; as if women i^crc more quick, and men 
more judicious—as if women were more remarkable for delicacy of \ 
affuciation, and man for ftronger powers of attention. All this, 
we conffeD, appears to us very ^nciful. That there is a difference 
In the uneferftandings of the men and the women we every day meet 
with, every body, we fuppofe, muft perceives but there is nopCi 
furely which may not be accounted for by the difference of circum- 
flancts in wfcich they have been placed, without referring to any, 
Gonje^ural ditfcfcnce of original conformation of mind. As long 
as boys and girls nm about in the dirt, and trundle hoops together,. ' 
thSy are both precifely, alike. If you patch up one half of thefe ■ ' 
creatures, and train them to a particular fet of anions and opb, 
nions, and the other half to a perfectly oppofits, of courfe’** 
their undcrflandings will differ, as one or the other fort of occu-' { 
pations has called this or that talent intefadtion : there is furely , 
no occaffon to go into iany deeper or more ab^tufe reafoning, ui 
order to explain fo very fimple a phenopendu. Taking it, then, 
for granted, that nature has been as htpudfiul of undei^nding to 
one fex as the other, if is incumbent on URtb Conndet what are . 
the principal Objections commonly madb agalnf^ the communica-^, 
tion of a greater fhare of knowledge to ’Women,’ than gommonl^'C 
falls to their lot at prefent: {ojjk though it n^ .be doubfed wht-,. 
ther (.wesmen fhould learn all %hat ;i»bn dip 

.parity-which now exifts between-itJfeh^^h^^li^g^^fiwe ■/febuldl^^ 
iurdlf think could admit of any ratib^dlirt^ce. 'It is not 
to imagitts that ^cre can be any juft canfe why a wO^ajl of forty'^ 
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e ;:t all in fan.ile i^nolrbm:i^ tms (to ufe a very 

i:» fi relv too nrjca of, a good thing. 


in this qacRjon, tniiiil depend^ no 4oub% upoi^ the 
chUer fcf r;;ioy& the cultivation of ^cir under- 
wb cannot 4u;l|f thinkingi that women hate fully 
if not more idle time "upon their liand^ tlvan men. Wo- 
•^^cn'are excluded from all the ferioui bufmef* of the world ; men 
lawfcit^, phyiielans, clergflo^n, apothecai#4, jullices of 
. r fhe peace^fOuTces of exertion which <-onfifme a great deal more 
bitime than "producing ar,d fuckling children ; fo that, if the thing 
' is a. thing that ought to he done—if t!je attauiments of literature 
are,, ohjf.cts really worthy the (.tTcirlcm of females* tltey cannot 
. ■ plead the want of , leifiirc as an e tcoff' for indolence ^Srld negJet^, 
The lawyer who paffes his day in cxal'peraiiiig the bickerings ofiRde 
; and poe*5,^^rtai3rly as much engaged as his lady who has the 
i;. whole o| before her to correa the children and pay 

.^ the who rufhes from an adt^jpf piilebqi- 

5^ tomy Wthc wedern parts of the tovru to infinunte a hplus in the 
;■ ea{|:, is furely as ccmpicRly abforbed as that fortunatC'fcmale who'' 
darning th^ garjuenr, or preparing the repaft of her JKfcula* 
plus at home 4 and, in every degyee and fituatjon of life, it feems 
';:' that men muil neccfiarily be espofed to more ferious demands up- 
^ their time and atta in ion, .than can pofhbly be the cafe w'itb re- 

/ to the bther>fex. We are fpeaking always of the fair de- 
'ibacds which ought to be made upon the time and attention of 
. Ai(r<si^ fo-, as the matter now (lands, the time pf women is 
cohfidered r^s worth nothing at alL Daughters fre kept to occu¬ 
lt; pations in fe w'ing, patching, mantuamaking and mending, by which 
i/itis impofilMe they can earn tsnpence a day.*’The intelle^lual‘Im- 
.Kprovemciit of women is cohfidcred to be of fuch fubordinate im- 
prt&nce, that tw'cnty pounds paid for needle work would give 
Ui whole family leifure to acquire a fund of real knowledge, 
hey are kept with ftimble fingers and vacant under Handings, till 
^ fhe feafoft for irnproyemrnt is utterly paffed away, and all‘ch3nceof 
•j forming more Important habits cotft|>fetely loft. We do not there- 
iforc lay-that women have hiofc It^Ure than men, if it be necelTary 
f the 3 rfhbul<f lead the fife of artifjinsf'hut weanake this afllrtion only 
^'Upon the funpofitioti, thii\i£:^ of fonje importance women fiiould 
I he i,ftftru£le<i.; and that tpahy ^rdiparir occupations* for whicli a 
Will 4^ ^ better fublUtutej Qiould be fhi^ificed to this 
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e4ar, objection ^^b^cb proceeds fropi 


teaching;,women more ih^n they arc already 
^ theheedttcauon Ilbuld be improved, 
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ot it inay be peruldotifij «fjd tbefe thi^'j^^tsi^iitida an 
queftion muj be argued* But thofe br^g r^cir 

to confider Kuch an unufual exteuGon of fenowledge^ wi^out 
nefting with it fomc fenfation of the hidicrottSj flioa|tl remeibp^j 
that, 4 iin the jpTogrefs from abfojute sgnarai*ec, Aer? i*,a periotf' 
when cultivation of mind is new evjery tank, and 

perfons* A century ago, who would have believc(l^ 1 ^a|t,Ci^ntry- 
gentlemen could be Drought to read an<i,fp«iB with the eaf^^ ac¬ 
curacy, which w^ ,now fo frequeq^y remark,—or fuppbfed tha<,. 

. they could be carri^ even to threlement^ of antientand mo** 
dern hiftory ? 'Nothing is more commohy^ or more ftupid, t^ti. 
to take the adual for the pciHble—to. believe that all 
all which can be; firft to laugh atrfvcry propofed deviation 
pra£tice as impoflible—then, whenlt is cajTied into efle£l^ :to lief 
aftonillied^thbt it did not take place before. ' ^ 

It m said, l^at tiM e^ect of knowledge is to'hiake WD^ien ^4;. 
dantic and affected; and that nothing can be morethaiff. 
to see a woman stepping out of the natural 
. tp make an^stentatious display of her literary attainments 
may be .tru%ii?|iough ; but the answer is sp,trUe and obvious, that 
weare'almtH^feharaed to make it. All affectation and display* 

• proceed from the supposition of possessing something be^r than 
the rest of the world* possesses. Nobody is vain of pe^ssing 
two legs an^ two arms 5 —because that is the precise iqaa|)tit|r nf ij 
either sort of limb which every body possesses. Who ever Heard . 
a lady boast that she understood French ?■—for no other reason, 
that we know of, but because every body in these days does un¬ 
derstand Freneh} and though there may be some disgrace iiv 
being ignorant of fhat language, there is little or no ment in" |ta; 
acquisition. Diffuse knowledge generally among women, and' 
you hrill at once cure the conceit which knowledge occa 8 i(^%V 
•while it is rate. Vanity and conceit we shall of, coil^ witnesir‘ 


witness 

in men and women as long as the world endures: multi¬ 

plying the attainments upon which these ftelysgs are found^s 
you increase the difficulty of indulging them, add. rcndel;*ih^iir*« 
much more tolerable, by making them the proofs,of 9 much hijghei[^,j 
merit. When learning ceases to be unOc^mpn nmong wornen^i, 
Itarned women will cease to be affected. ” , , , , ■* . 

A great many of the 11‘sser and more cffiscure dpties of 
necessarily devolve upon the female sex, *l1iie arrangement-of alf 
household matters, and the care of children in their early 
cy, must of course depend upon*jJhem, Npw*..%ete is b ‘rptfj 
general notion, that the moment you put the edu«l^#pl.,^ 
upon a fetter footing than it is at present, Af that 
will be an end of alfdomeitic economy ; t|hd if pin cince 
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of itlic tree pf Jcnowltfci^e, tifft rest of tlie £ a - 
btt reducec! to the same kind of aerial and un- 
These, and all sttch ppinions, are referable to 
and c'tnimon cause of error j—4hat man does every 
Jlji&gj^jandtha: natuise does sipping; and that ev/:ry wo 

jsTcferable to positive ifrs.titution^ rather thim to origiii;<! 

Can any thing, for Example, be more perfectly absurd 
■than to suppose, that tlic tare and perpetual solicitude which a 
lirhoither feels for her childr^, depenvia upoii her ignorance of 
Greek and Mathematics; ancj that 3!ie woKid descrt'airinfant for* 
a qvK^atic ci]u.iiIon ? "We.seem to imagine, that we caji break 
iu pieces the soiomn institution of nrture, by the little Jaws of a 
hoardTng-schooi; and that tk* existence' of the human race de¬ 
pends upon teaching wiotren b litrie more, or a little less that 
Cimmerian can aid paxlntal alTectiqn, ot 'the circle of 

aits and.^iencies'*produce its destruotU^n. In the same nflinner, 
w»; thtfJprinciples upon wdiich the iove of order, arrangc- 
the arts of economy de pend- 'J'hcy depend not 
ttp^i^ridrancc nor idleness; but upon the poverty, confusion' 
and rma whiv.h would ensue Aom neglecting Uietn. Add to 
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tecilr^ fr<jm the pcnlou j inro-ds of knowledge. « 

& We would fam knows too, if koov/hj.lgc is to produce such banc- 
fful-effects upon the mate,rial and the h.ou;,'.*hold virtues, wliy this in- 
Iffuence has not airesidy been felt r Women are much better educate d 
’',jSbw than they were a century ago; but they tfy no means less 
^^markible for attention to the arrangements of tJmir household, 
les% inclined to discharge the offices of parental airection. It 
=}“5s^»ld4je/¥ery easy to show, that the same objection has* been 
^In^de at aH tin^ to every improvement in tl'.e education of both* 
and all raB|t«',^*«->a«d been as uniformly and completely rc- 
Cfutfed by expwlesiie'C* A great part of ihe objecuons made to the 
edas^tioo Cf wqjr*cti» are rather objections made human na- 
"ittfcre, thatf to the ^ it is surely true, that know- 

f i^ge, '^hujr<i[ it prbdu^s apy b^m effects a| all, docs as much mis- 
!S?llfifT<siir<itt6 sex as to the gjves birth to fully as much 

’^■afbfehce,, iiiatfemiQu.tp <|ut!tht>n affairs, and eccentricity among 
among* Ivomofj. fpuf it by no means follows, 
of vaiuty aui sclfogouceit, because you get rid of 
-neverexcuse; and the 
add more as|ful, is togiv« to it 
obj^tas possible* at all'-'^venta, 
u <j|E, the w.qrld 'art obj^'c- 
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^’uite as-'^Mi^^f’fft'^fichoiiaits ^ • but tli^y, bawi^fe:‘^|;idit. 
havothe tic® o*tiy of pe4lantry,*~wlslfe ficholars bate 1 

■'iS?j|»^^':p«taafe ate'apt lo contrakthe' 
knowietig® iiHw^W'hat, they call aitnple aiwi „ 

more becbminif itbat Va woman shauld' ado^te,^awe^'; 
friend^lpa with Sirds>4jncl pick up plants, 
dtlfiCiili and fatiguioigi^udics. If a wotpaa 
nius for highcf ocxupations, Icm' iier uigi^& iri iHies^jf 
rather than remaihr'-tiestitute of any 
r.t'cessarily to dopns-.^ girl, wlu'tcvcr be 
to one UTivarietl''fjj6i(^;'o?.Lpetty and 

- >- ■ '•, A1 yn •■*1^ *• A yl- «n*'« itirir-'’ i>»j^ ^ilk- ML **' 


mere caller of sittiple5i’;4i^' fancieryhf; Isfeife 
hktory and torn, opt '<i^^'lT(^'''liaha^;^^d 
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undecstHrtaitj^ to. b/i:wcp|i|^' 


ttre.Htoocebt: food only fo wpi* or'|i 
potscpr to that or^n in its perfect if 
charm appears to be in 
if 'by «''limplepl©aiittt«*;'s# 
.^iaryat^b i8^’fsr1u|4»efed''hy.' * 
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pleasures | andtf the simplicity; ^ere to be a little incrdised, the 
pleasure^would vaTiish altoget^r. : ^ , 

Is impossible that evelty man should have industry or ac- 
tdyijty Sufficient to avail himself of the ,2«l,'«i'n)Eages of education, 
'“it is natural that men>who are ignorant tK'e*msdv/s, shovld view, 

. writh-some degree of jeaiotisy and alarm^ any proposal for im¬ 
proving the education of cwomon. But such men ’ may depend 
upon it, , however the system of female education may be exulted, 
that there will never he panting a due proportion of failures; 
and that after pareniSi guar4ians and preceptors have done all m 
their pow’er to make every body wise, there will stUI be a plenti¬ 
ful supply of women who have taken special, care to remain other¬ 
wise ; and they may rest,assured, if idie utter extinction of ig- 
jiorance and, folly is the e^dl they dread, that their interests will 
always be eiTectually profeettd, in spite.of every exertiott to the 
contrary. ' * ' 

We must in candour allow, that those women who begin, will 
have stuaraething more to overcome than may probably hereafter bo 
the case. We cannot deny the jealousy which exists among pom* 
pous and foolish ra^, respecting the education of women. There 
is a class of pedants, who would be cut short in the estimation 
of the wofld a w'hole cubit, if it were generally known that a 
young lady of eighteen could be taught to dodine the tenses of 
the middle voice, or actjUairit herself wdth the TEclic varieties c." 
that celebrated language.. Then women have, of course, nil ig¬ 
norant men for enemies to their instruction, who being bound (as 
they think), i-n point of sex, to knqw ntore, acre pot well picas, 
in point of fact, to know Jess. But, amon'g men of sense and 
iiber.ll politeness, ai woman, who has fruccessfully cultivated her 
mind, without diminishing the gentle,ness s^nd propriety of her 
manners, is always sure to meet with a respect and attention 
borilerii^ upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong an.d permanent disposition to 
appear agreeable tp the other : and this is the fan answer to tho3i.i 
who are fond of supposing, that an higher degree, of knowledge 
would make women rather tlil^icivals than the companions of men. 
Ihesupposing such a >desire tb_,,plfiase, it seemj^^ much more pro* 
bable*, that a common pursuit .^ouid^be a fresh source of interest, 
than a caiise of coptjButlea. indeed, to suppose that any mode 
of etlucation can create a gene^ad je;ilousy and. rivalry between 
the Sexbs, is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to be stated 
in order .fj» ^ refuted. Thoisame desire of pleasing, secures all 
that did^^ and Reserve, which are of such iq'estimable value to 
are quite iston«^^ in hearing men converse'on 
such toTlnd siuch beautiful effects to 

tenor of such objections, 
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that i^otaiice had bec^n'^jlw-^reatfcmii^ |:iie',’#orl4.'' ' 
are elelicatis and refined, only b«cadse dbeyvafe>ip;ndr,^nl' 
manai^e theif .houi^thold, only, .becao6e are ignorant i^che^f 

attend to theif ckifdVeiJjj only bejca^se they kno'v<r no bebcr. . Now,'-, 
we inmt really o^nl^ss, we iiave.j^ lijcjr lives bc^ go j,ginorant ' 
not to know the Hliie We baire ;, 

the modesty and rl;^ :Tefinod n^anaef# womieh, toJf)beJ:ir .being 
well taugi(i^*in mdifaJjaad religiodis the hazardbM ^itua- 

t«)n in which they jtre placed,—to iiur p>!f|>etiml vigilsiinic;^%v?»clt 
it is their duty tO-esE^i'cise over thdhg^^t, vt'ord,; and actioii,~abd 
to that cultivatioin .o| the intld virtues, whlclh.'^iose wlio Cttinvat'C ; 
the stern dnd mngn.anio»atjt5 vi- tueg expect arthiir hands. , Afte/' 
ail, let it be remenrhereeij tibt saying therh are no object ,'^ 

tions to the dlliTtision of khdwlcJge a*iong the femtilO tSex. W^,- f 
wohld tJOt i^^izard such al proposition respctjting any tbitig j but; 
we afe«ayirig, iltat, upon the whole, it IS tlie* best, ixtemod 
employiiig liifte ; and that there are fevt^er.objections |5;i.^^4han td* ‘ . 
any ptlier method- There are, perhaps, 50,000 
Britain,'who ard^ekempted by circumstances from ail nfiici&iliary ;": 
labour ; bur. eVery.human being roust do something with their ex- 
istehce ; and th# pursuit or knowledge' is, upon the whole, the 
most innocent, the tnoet tlignified, and the most, useful m^od ; 
of filling «p tliat id!en<«a, of which th&re is always 50 large apor-;' 
tiou in nation^ far advanced in civilization. . Lk any man reflect,,:^ 
too, upon the solitary situ,^ilon in whieff women aye pla?edi—:the * :* 
ill treatment to which they are sometimes. expp^^, and which '' 
th(*y must endure in silence, and vvithout the power of complain- , 
jnp,—and he miist feel convinced that the happiness of a woman 
will be materially increased, in proportion ^ education has given 
to her the habit and die means of drawing her resources front 
herselft , , . ‘ , 

‘•"i'Jicre are a few comthoti phrases in.circulation, tesp^ting tfae^; 
duties of ,W6ir.en, to which we wish to pay some degree of at- /,, 
tendon, because tliey ate rather inimical to thps«L<^imions which' 
we have ad-^anced on this subject.. Indeed, iildepomleptly of ' 
ibis, there is nothing which reqid^s more vigilance than the cur¬ 
rent phrases of the day, of wluc^ there-are always some resorted 
to in every dispute, and from, the jscverelgn authority of wliicK it 
is often vain to make any appeal. *'Thl trite theatre for a woman 
h the sick chamber j Nothing s6 hoiiGduahle tO’ a ' woman as 
not to he spoken 3t>f at all, * These jiwp phtase'S;^ ,Bre delight of ' 
i^^Qodledmt are grotydChtocommoig-places upon jsfidsjecri and J 

are not infincqdently. employed to cxtingTjish. that -pf- fcnow-. 

le^e in women, whh:h> in our humUfe-opinj^, Miio much 

importance tp cherish, v Npi^lng, certainly, is. to and 
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_ ^ ^jSi'^^'life afid impa„Wfoxted vir- 

!'‘t ^ Ih^'se" ibpliftgs^at^, i^tj^rrencesr-all' of short 

nature would siw^i^ey'VKeiai*;!4’^''scene of'distress 
b an occasibn.wlilp^'^he finfi».^iftili^e8 of the female 
“ in^'<jn'air he disp^yed} monstrdnliMi^Iggeratit^ to rell 



; would he'a Violation tbf thb plainest dnt*B»'io lieglect mem. Bur> 
when iwe are talking of tli^j^b^mon ocbiipadons ^f iife, do nojt 
• Jet ws rnakake, the accidents mr the, bcc«padi?Hs,|<*-wwiie are 
aiguin|f hnw the>twenty«three hj^iirrs of the ^^y are to be filled 
wp/iit IS idlc.to telf ns of those feelings and agitatidns above the 
level of common cxistenc<Q which rt)a| smplojr the remaining 
lioKT. ‘ Compassion, ‘ anti eVer^^ other /^ttne, are the great ob¬ 
jects we all dnght to have in view j but no man {and no^woman) 

, can fill up thi? twenty-four ho^rs by acts of virtue* But one is a 
lawyer, ^pd the other a ploughman, and the third a merchant; 
: and the»'“, acts of goodness, and intervals of tompaesion and fine 
^ feeling, are scattered Up ,afid tloam the common .occupations of 
; life. 1|?b know w'ofnen arb td be compassionate | hut theyr can- 
‘ wot be: ^i^i^pas^ionale from eight o’clock in themotning till twelve 
at =i5tghf;^i^nd what are they to do in th^ interval ? This is the 
only vre have beed putting all alon^ and is all that can 

be meant by literary education. ® 

Then, again, as to dbe. notoriety which is incurred by litera- 
vfure.-^The cultmitiwtxf, kndwledge is a very distinct'thing from 
^its publication 5 noy/dbes it follow that a wOtwat2 is to become an 
auihor, merely betame she has talent enough for it. We do not 
wish a lady to wrkb books,—to defend .and reply,—to squabble 
, about the tomb of Achilles, or the plain Troy,—any more than 

^ive iVish lier to dance at the opera, to play at a public concert, cr 
^>,fo put piptures ill . the exhibition, because" she has learned music, 
' dancing and draWihg. 'IJie great use of her knowledge will be, 
that it cohtrlbufi?s*to her private happiness. She may make it 
public ; but it is not the prip^gal object which the^friends of fe¬ 
male education have^’i^p jvie^y.'^ men, the few who write 

bear rto comparison to the mii^^who read. We. hear most of the 
former, indeed, beduse riicjfWe, in® general, the most ostenta¬ 
tious ps^rt of UtcrarjKtien j but there are innumerable men, who, 
wiihcmr^vw laying themselves Ifefore the" public, have made use 
of liteTkiuri tp add to the st?a§gth cjf their udderstandines, and to 
imjfrpyyr^^^l^piness of theit lives. AfteVhH, it miiy Be an evil 
for IadS#J<B be talked df: tJiut w'e really thklk those ladies who 
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Hamilton iretalk«d of, tnif bfea* tlieit InVo^tunes^ VltK a r^ir" 
great degree of Christian patience and iud(i &ii gular exaippli^^* 
of ill fortune, may perhaps render the school df s^vexsity a httl^ ” 
more popular than it is at presenti 

Their exemption from all the tweessary hitsines? of life, is one 
of the^nost motives for »o improeemeiit of educatiou 

in women, jbaw^ers and physici^s have In their professions a 
const int motive to exerttoo; if youmeglect their education, they 
must in a'fcertain degree educate idicmselves by their commerce 
with the world : they must learn caution, accuracy, and judg- 
inent, bccausd they must incur reepotaibility, J5ut if you ncgirct 
to educate the mind of a woman, by the speculatne didicultici 
which occur in literature, it can never be educated at all: if you 
do not eflectaally rouse itoy educatWJ, it must remain for ever 
languid. Uneducated men may escllie inieJlecl^ual degradation ; 
uneduc ited* woman cannot. *^1 hey liave nothijig to do; and if 
thoy come untaught from the sdooh of educiiion, they will ne- 
s ct be instructed m the school of events. 

Women liave not their Kvthhood to gun by knovs^kd^e; an A 
that is one motive for relaxing all those effu'^tj, which ate ma I** 
in the education of men They certainly h^v*' not j but they hai e 
happiness to gain, to which knowledge leads a* probably a» 
docs to profit; and that U a reason against mistaken indulgei,< 
llesides, wc conceive ^he laboui and fatigue of act;.mpl shmtut* 
to be quite « ual to the labour and fatigue of knowledge } and t 
that it takes quite as many years to be chaifming^ at tt doei to be 
learned. 

Another difference of the is, that women are attended to, 
^>nd men attenl. V^ll acts of courtesy and politeness originate 
fiom the one sex, and are received by the other. * We c.m see no 
sort of reison, from th*, diversity of condition, for giving to uo- 
jfuen a tiiflmg and uislgnificant education t but we see in jf i very 
powerful reason for strengthening their judgment, and inspning 
them with the hab’t of employing time usefully. We admit ma¬ 
ny striking Ujileitncts in tne situation of therfwrfi sex*' , and many 
striking diflWenccs of understanding, pine ceding from ihc different 
circumstances in wh'ch they are placed ; hut tlicre is not a sing'e 
difference of this kind which does, not affdrd a new argument for 
making the education of if omen better than it is. They have no¬ 
thing senoua to doris t)i U a reason wh^iey should be bi ought* 
up to do nothing hut wh-'t is trifliag ? ^ Tney arepxposcd eo great¬ 
er dangers;—is that a reason why^cir fiuilties are td be pur¬ 
posely and industriously woakenelT? Tliey are to form the cha- 
racteis of future mcu i-^is that a cause why their awo chauctoit 
are to he broken and frittered down as they now are ? In i hort, 
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there la nol: a asr^e traii Sn that diversity of circumataficcsi i«i 
'whitjh tJbti al^aes are j^lae^d# d<i>es not dfecidedly prove the 
magnittnUof tHe error we commit in neglecting (as we do nc^ 
gleell 4m edmstion of wofne% 

fit tlie ohfeciiotis againet ththitltpr editit^ti0i!| of women could 
be oireitruJcd^ niw of the gywt advantages ibatii would* tti'^ue, 
wonld be the ettinction of inhumerabJe follies, A decided ami 
|)ijretatUng taste for one Oit another mode of education there 
muft be. A century pasti it was foy howsewiferyj-^now it \s 
for acconm>Hshmetiits. Th^objcct now isi to maKe women an* 
istSj'—'to giye them an excduensce in drawing, musiC, panning and 
danett^,—of vthich, persons who male these pursuits the octup^ 
tion of their lives, and derive fi#n them thtir subsistence, need 
not he ashamed. Now, o«f great evil of all this is, that n dot* 
not list. If the whole of*lne, as somebody says, were an Olym¬ 
pic giine^—if wC cOulfi go o 1 fAstinjf and danrmg icf the end, 
this might ddt feot this is merely a provision for the lutle mtei- 
val between coming into lif'*, and settling in it; while it kaves a 
long and dreary expanse bel ind, devoid both of dignity and theer- 
fulness. No ftioihti, no woman wl o has passed over the few fir .t 
years of hte, sings,,^or dances, or draws, or pla]^S uponnnaste<il 
instruments. TJiese are merely means f» r du»plajmg the grace nn,l 
vimity of ycuth, mIucK every womm gives up, as she gives wp 
the drt^s and tJ’O manners of rlghtcen : sHe has no wvh to retain 
them } or, if ^he has, the is ditvtn out ol them by»dnmeteT and 
tlerivSion. The system of female* i diuauon, as it now stands, aims 
only at embellishing t few years of hto, which are in themselves 
so lull of grac^ and hippint jf, tint tin y hardly want it i and then 
leaves the re&t of exiatence a iniserahle prey itfte iu'>igniiican< *. 
No woman of •underdlandmg and rcfltttiun can posaibly toiitvive 
(,he is doing lustuotohcr chlidien by ruth lind of edii. ation 
The‘objectiIS, to give t»- tluldun rctiur'iti. that will endure, 
long as life endureSi'^^lubits that ume will anuJiorate, not de trov, 
—H^ccupflifions that will render ^jckrc^s tulcrable, solitude plea¬ 
sant, ago venerably hfe more digntfu'd and ui>eiiil« and thpr«>- 
fore deailvdj^NS teriible; and the compin^atiou wLidi is o0ii{ d 
for the oAlstoit o/ this, is a short-lived blaze, - a little tem¬ 
porary d^t, whtchlys^ no ptb^r con*ct|Utnce than to deprive 
the remainder of lift hf all taste and yshsh. There may be wo- 
inrtt who have a ta<tjLfor the 6ue arts, and who evint c i decided 
talent lot drawing, or^i music. ]n thatia‘'e„ there can ho no cb- 
jeetum tin thtir cultivation j the error is, to malfe these tilings 
the grartd uod universal ot^e«l,*-“to insist upon it that every wo¬ 
n' m is to ^ng, and dr<.vi, and dance«-with natuie, or against na- 

tgprcntics to aotur igrcoomlisluneat, gid, if 

iij > ^ dt V I i. ^ 
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•he cartnot succeed In oil Of wiUcr-colours# to prefer fsHdttjg, vaf#. * 
jjishing, burnishing, box-malcing, or «hoe-twal£ing, to teal and aojid < 
improvement in taste, knowledge, and understanding. ' 

A greet deal is said in £avour o| the social nature of the Hne 
arts. Music gives pleasure to othilrs. Drawing is an art, the a~ 
musemlnt of t^idb does not centre^ Kim who exercises it, hut 
is diffused among the rest of tlie wwld.^ This is frpe i but ther* 
is nothing, after all, so social as a cultivated mind. We do not 
mean to sp^eak slightingly of the fine sins, or to depr&tiate the 
good humour wim wluch tltey are sometimes exhibited} but we 
appeal to any fiiaq, whether a little S^rited and sensible conver¬ 
sation—displaying, modestly, useful acquirements—and evincing 
rational curiosity, is not wgll worth the iu’ghcst exertions of mu¬ 
sical or graphical skill. A wom'^n oi^iccompKshments may enter¬ 
tain those who have the pleasure of knowing hfer for half an hour 
V ith gt^at blilUancy } but a minn full of ideas, and with that e- 
lasiic spring which the love of knowledge ’only can convey, is u 
prrpctual source of exhilaration and amusement to all that come 
within its reach j—not collecting its force into single and insulated 
achievements, like the efforts made in the hue arts—but di^us- 


jng, equally over the whole of existence, »ai calm pleasure—bet¬ 
ter loved as it is longer felt—^and suitable to every vaiiety ahd e- 
very period of life. Therefore, instead of hanging the uhder- 
titandmg of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon 
strings,—i.^sAad of seeing it in clouds, or hearing it in tlic wind, 
—we would make it the first spring attd ornament of society, by 
rmiching it with attainments upon which alone such power de¬ 
pends. ^ 

If the education e>f women were improved, the education of 
men would be improved alio, f.ct any one conlTder (in order to 
bring ?he matter more home by an individua! iofiance) of what 
knmenfe importance to fociety it is, whether a nobleman of firlt- 
ratc fortune and djftindiion is well or ill bt ought up j—what a tafte 
and faftnon be may infpire for private and for poli'ical viceand 
what mifery and mlfchief he may produce to the ihoufand human 
beings who %re dependent on him ! A country contains no fUcK 
curfe within its liofom. Youth, Wealth, high rank and vice, form 
a combination which bafHes all rcmouftratice and Invc^ive, and 
beats down all Opporuiontbefure ft* A man of high rahk who 
combines thefe qualifications for corruption is almon: the matter 
of the manners of the age, and has the pubho happinefs within 
his grafp. But the niofi beautifuj^olTcfllon which a country can 
liave, is a noble and a rich man, a^o loves virtue knowledge ; 
—ivho* without being feeble or fanatical, f$ pkmlsrramf who, 
V'ithtrut being fafiUous, U firm and indepe{ij|«q{ lu Ids po- 
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liticai t/i an mediator bttweeft Icing and people* 

and, in lus dvil ItfCf a firm promoiee of all winch can (bed a luf- 
tre'upon jbU country, nr promote the peace and order of the 
vorldu if tbe<V objects am of the impoft%ritt w hiiJh we attri¬ 
bute to them, th< fdacjiion « women tnmt he important, a<> the 
Ibrmation of ch^u^^tr for thyrft fevfn or mght jt**'*^ ol ftems 
to depend almoft entirely upon iIkiu. It is emtamiy m the pow« r 
of a fenfibie and ixteil etm^ted rtiotber to nrfpirc, w»thm that pe¬ 
riod, fuch taftea and propenfitics as fl«»H I'culy decide the dcfti y 
of the futu’C man ; and thia Is done, not only bj the intention 4 
exertioQ$ of the mother,iSut by the pr^^Iud and tnfeabble imirt- 
iion of the tJhiid $ for there is iomething ex^remily tout tgioub 11 
greatnef and iciflitude rf thJnkKUp, tven at that a‘»'e , and thecha- 
aadfer of iLe mother with whom be pafles his tarly inf »ncy, is al • 
ways an event of the utmmf impomnce to the »hiU!. A mi itty 
accomphfhed woman*cannot mfl.rc her taftts into thO(.nimd« of hit 
ions s ard, if fhe could, nothing cculd be more enfortnifoiC tl u 
her fuccefs.’* Belsdc.>, « hen her accomplifltmcnts nre gt\en up, llu 
has hothing left for ii but to nmufe berfelf la the btft wiy fbc 
can ; and, becoming entirely fi'volcus, either declines the 1 it<eue 
of attending to her chddren, or, uHcndingto them, has neither ti* 
Jem nor knowleuge to ficcetd; and, thir*fort*, here is a plant 
and fair anfwer to thoie w ho all. fo triumph utly, Why fhould i 
worn in dedicate Jierfdf to this braueh of knowbdgf ^ or why 
ihould Ihc be attached to luch fticnct ?—betaufe, br Inung gam¬ 
ed information oi the'e points, ihi miy inffiic btr fen with 
valuable tafles, which may abu'i by 1 un through life, and c rry 
him up to all the tubhnmcs of knowlvdgt j—be<aufc flic, tannoc 
Jay the foundation of a great cliaraclei, if fht abforbed m fr - 
yolouit amofcmtnts, nor infpne htr child with noble defins, when 
a long coarfc of tn^mg bai. destroyed th^ little taknt'' v/1 ijh wer; 
left bv a bad education* 

It IS cf great import tr ce lo a country, that there should be aa 
many understandings as possible actively enp^oyrti within it. 
Mankind aic roucli^happier for the discovtiy «f hirometers, tber- 
monieiers, sleam-rtigintj, and all the iRrjUmcT,.bltnnve»ftons m 
the arts^d »twntds, Wc are every dry and eviry hour reaprrg 
the btuBt of such uknt and ingenuity. The uam-' obsena<. 
tiotypj^e of such worb» as thds« of^Uryden, Vope, Rlilton and 
6h«speire. Manknid me much happier that '^uch individuals 
bpe lived and writteh-j—they aild every day to the stock of pub¬ 
lic enjoyment-Hind perpetuity gladden and embeihsb life. Now, 
the number of those cxpndse their uaderstAUduigs to any 
good puTpo$0| ts cxucfly 1ft proportion to those who exercise xt at 
ail i p^tf the mattpr sumds ttt pru^t, hail the talent m thp 
* , A uiumoe 
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tihiveri^Jrto to, ItIwiuW . 
been lal'nftHt 

,■'of hav*!! Hit 


;- ose.ail^ ha/?; 

■' been' thi!;'CjUist0j^,;S/'41! cOai#i^ff/'^i;rcVt^i'''^^ differ-' 

' "^nt and'a’l^on/^dilfetcm''lh;M^:^;i^n, 

■ vhat.tbey do not','|'a.cult>jfetf. 
lust as, m brealfc!0|;'’»p?a'jOOiiii«K^;^;’l/'^a^erim 
*to make die pdor.^’^lkye it: ^11 'O^rr 

iiave be,eii bith^fto- aceu^o^^d W/^ee''Jt".j^duc'e,;;:^fothW|f ..bu/ 

’■ weeds an’d.gras'S'-H^hey niTOifplly'tini’sti^Ke ."it;* ■ present,''toJlidi-V. 
tlon for its general natarft-’T/^ comgpletely iweii^ ,^|enrs^6f w 
men been kept dc^nj. d-^^.there is scarq^l^ a d^gle 
of leason ear iina^iaationf written by ^ wbnian,^wliicTi; iMh;'g^ 
ral circulation* either fn B^igbshi bVehch, or Jtaiwn 
ture}—soarcely cm that has crept ^en mtb the ranks ol^ih'-inuiolr'!'^ 
poets.' ■'''.. r'"',; \‘ - ' ; ■, 

If the possessh^h of excellent talents jis npt ‘%;fcbhcUidfe 'reasptt ' 
why they should be improved, itaf k^t aVaounts t6 a very strong . 
presumption j, and, if it can be shown diat wttoen may be train-* 
ed to reason’and ithagme as well as nien, the strongest reasoiis/ 
are certainly necmatj to show us why we ,should not' avail oaf^:; 
selves of sudii rich gifts of nature j and we have a right to^eaU loir | 
a clear statement of tliose perils whkhmakc it necessary chat such 
talents should be totally extinguished,"Vor, ait most, ver^r partially * 
drawn out; of proof do^,S pot lye with those who 

say, Increase the quantity of t^knt in a^y couritry as much as 
possible—for such a ptoposition ig in conformity Vim every man^a, 
feelings: but it lyes wUh those, >yho say,' Take care to keep that' 
.understanding , weak ^nd ^trifling,, which nature has made capabk 
of becoming strong and powerful. .'ITje paradoxes .Vith them,- 
not with us. In all human reasoning, fcnow'IeJge must be tskr. C; 
en for a godd^i^tih it can be shown to bp an «vM, , But how,' Na*i. 
turc mafcesWov us .rich, and magnificent presents j and' to , . 

her—You are tooivluxuriaht and, muiiificenf?-^\’s^,J'must keep yout r' 
under, and pruneyou $—We have tafeiital^u^'^njhe other half 
of the creatibh;,—and, i/ you wnjl, bbtif^puy ahil;eu^eble the- 
. mind of women to our hands, we og.r6«yej!t mnii expose them 
to a narcoticprheess, and educate away t^t'fai^,,redm}dance with 
which the "world i'a afllicted, an^^ie hC ^hiag^' i 

deranged. ’.*• ' 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is ^av<?fi4j^^^,^j|hd^the.’' 
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and angUtiy'or toidd to our stock of history awd phUoIoiry—-though 
niit4c 0 att Ihtng^s isoobad sngrodifnt’iu convetsanont 
ht>t, IcJ tht fttbject it irtay, thar^ h always a prodigious 

4i0orott^ between the consers-^iott of those who have beed well 
SKluoatod* and of those who hate Oht enjoyed this advanta^* £- 
4txcatitm gives focuadity of tUSught> copiousness ^of illu«ratIon, 
4:)i|.tcVio^<'j vigour^ fancyi woras, images and illustirations de- 
♦ coiatcs ercry oomitiOrt thu%i and gives the power of triilmg} 
'without being UfidlgnllGied ai^ absurd. The subjcctb themselrts 
may not be wanted, upon which the talents of an educated man 
have oCen rmifiseU ; but ifiei'e is always a d« rnanS for those ta- 
I'^nts winch ius education has rendered strong and quid. Now, 
leilly nothing can be ifarrhet from our imentlon than to ray my 
thing rude and unpleasant, 0at we mavt he excused for obstn> 
i ig, that it IS not naw a very <^mmon thing to be interested by 
the variety and e^jtent of female Knowledge* but it is i verv com¬ 
mon dung to iainent, that Uie £m.st faculties in the world hiv«> 
been confined to tnSes utterly unworthy of their richness and 
iheir ?tre«g*h. 

\ Ihe ) ursuit cf knowledge is the most innocent and Inttresting 
lent, whuh can*be g vtn to the female se>.) nor can thtrs 
and fair If uicthod <f < he. king a spmt 6i dibsipatioti, thin i’f 
woman ^ tcrature. Ihe true u^ay to attack vice, is by 

fhould die against it Give to wontcn, in early 

cd infonaatiod”^ acquire, of sufocicnt interest an?l importance 
V tluabie laftes ^application of their mature faculties, and to c^- 
bim up to all the future life tcath them, that happint s 

lay the foundation oji acquisition of knowledge, as well as the 
voloa. amufeiTvents* npf*raise o?* a much mote for- 
a long courie of triflmg ^^’^ipation, than an host of invectives and 

left by a bad education. - ... 

h IS of crest Iirporut el** i-” t.nfoniin it<r mm bms drunk wiri 

many undcrstandines as }•“ I'"* 1>‘» “»« I 

Mmlmd are much harpifr f *’>*' reteires. but on account of 
loomctere, stc-.a-pVn..- a)* w* worse than usclf. 

thy arts and «risnrsai Wr^ acqntsition of sdripus know* 

pit of such talent ^ ^ woman, still u prevents a tarte 
ue of such WOrU ai‘‘ imagmation j—it keeps awar the 
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le hred and wrirte>i—the“®^’,'’^.*'“* P'omotet 

<ic enjoyment—and perpetua."* "* mind, 
tlie number of d.ose wio f «““? f«*“**> f’X f 

^oodpu™l8», 

»Ut but, #» the oniter 

^ , y}T VI ho can cotnprenend the plea* 


for emo- 
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nurc derives ffcnal Wfe rcaHv pan see no resion why 

fchouW not be ojjidtwises i>or 4jonipfehend how iSe pleabures o® 
domestic life can he |>tomated by dimiimhing the number of sub-:^ 
jects in #hich pCT<Kia$ who ure to spend their Uvea together take,^|; 
4 common interest, \ - 

Oue^f the tQOst agreeable cons^uitices of kftowjfadge, is the , ' 
respect and importance wliich it conrimunjcates CO old age. jVleti 
the in character often as they increasif in years p^tiwy aie venera- 
hk- from what they have acquired* and pleasing trom what they can, 
imparr. If the/ outlive their faculties* the mere frame itself is re* ^ 
iipetted for wlfat i( onte contained j hilt women (s-uch is tfaotr un* 
fortunate style ot etluCMtion) haaard every thing upon one cast of 
I he die i—wlien youth is gone, 18U is gone. No human creature ; 
fives his admiration for nothing: ci'fH r the eye must be charm*. 
i‘(\ or tlie understanding gratiiied. A wopian must talk wisely* 

< I look well. Every humsm mubt put up with tl»e coldest * 

{niiityf who has neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of ; 

Neither is there the shght “.t commiseration for decayed ao 
comprishments s—no manmouim* over the fragments o( a dancer, 
or drops a tear on the relics of musical skill. They are flowem 
destined to perish; but tiic decay of great*Ulents is always the 
suhjettof solemn pity j and, tven, when their last nicmorlal is 
over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious affection. ' 
'riicie is no connexihn between the ighurance in ulurh womoa .;<i 
are kept, ai.d the preservation of moral and religious principle g 
and yef cerfainly there is, in the minds of some timid and re*' 
',^'*ctablc persons, a vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as if 
It were capable of producing tliese effects. It might almost be 
upposed, from* tlwy dread which the prt^agatiou of knowledge 
has excited, that there was some great secret Inch was to be 
k«*pt in inipt,netrahle obscurity,—that all moral rules were a specie* ; 
of delusion ami i.nposture, the detection of which, by the im* ’ 
provement of the understancitug, would be attended with the^.;. 

bf fatal consequences to all, and particularly to women. If 
V e could possibly undert,ta»»d what those g^'ciat^crefs were, we 
might perhaps W disposed to concur in thei? preservation 5 but, 
be'Icvmg that all the salutary rules uliich are imposed on women , 
are the result of true wisdom, and productive of the greatest 
happines'5, w'C cannot unjjjorsfand how they are to becdtne less 
sensible of this truth in ptoponiou as the'^ power of discovering , 
truth in general is increased, and the habit of viewing questtons 
with accuracy and comprehen'/ion t^bUbhed by education. There.; 
are men, indeed, who ate alusy*? isttbiming against every speciei^jl 
of power, because it is connected with danger t their dread of. 
subvi-ts is so much stronger tiwii their ndP^iratioiti of uses, that. , 
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ttitf would cteeffully give up tht use of fire, ^njiowder, and 
to Ibe freed from rQbuevs« xnceodUnc\ and HbeU. It is 
inae, tfif iss'ery increase of knowledge my possibly tender de¬ 
pravity itiisre dtpra\cd, as wett as it may increase the strength of 
■rirjtttW It is in itself only } snd its value depends on its 
vippUdatiou. But, trust to th^rnatura! love of goqd where*therc is 
tW temptaiion to b« bad'^—it ttperates no where more forcibly than 
in education. No man, whetnet he be tutor^ guardian, or friend, 
' ever contents himself with infusjtig the mere ability to acqam* 
but, giving the power, hc^ gives with it a taste for the wise and 
rationai exercise of that p^wrr j so that an educ .tAl pen on is not 
only one with stronger and better faculties than others, hut with 
a more usefu* propensity—a disposition better cultivated—and as-i 
locutions of a higher ind moTe important class. 

In short, and to Recapitulate the main points upon which 
hate insisted.—Why the disproportion In knowJtdgtrbetween t’ ' 
two sexes should he so great, when the uicqualhy m nafural * i< 
lents IS so small ^ or why the understanding of women should he 
lavished upon trifles, when natuio has made it mpable of Ini^hcr 
and. be tfer things,wt profess i urselves not able to understand, i I c 
affectation ciiargcd v^non female knowK dge is best cured by n iking 
that knOwledg^j more general; and the economy devuhed njou 
women is best secoip<l by the ruin, di‘'pnce, and incomenitnce 
, which proceeds from neglecting it. For fiie care of children, na¬ 
ture has made a dm at and powerful provision, a*d the gentle¬ 
ness and elegance of women is the natural constqucnce of that 
desire to plca.e, which is productive of the gieatest part of civi¬ 
lization and refinement, and which rests upon a foundation too 
deep to be sliaken by any such modifications) in* education as wt‘ 
have propcsed' If you educate women to attend to cltguincd and 
important subjects, you arc multiplying, beyond nitasuse, the 
chancc% of human impio^ cmerit, by preparing and 
those early impressions, which alwaya come fiom the mothei j 
and whub, m a great majority of instances, are quite dec!sm of 
character and genivs. Nor i$ it only m iha business of education 
that women would iniluente the destiny of mon*^—if women 
kiu w more, men must learn more—for ignorance would then b'^ 
shameful—and it would become the fashion to be lustrutted. I'he 


iftstrU(ft.on of uomen improves the stpek of national talents, and 
emp’oys more mmds^or the inelrnction and amusement of the 
worlti i—It increases me pleasures of society, by multiplying the 
topiel wpoo which the two\g»es take a common inti^-est?—and 
tnakei murruige an mtercourgiJ'of understanding aa well a»» of af¬ 
fection, by |?^ng dignity and importance to the female chaucter. 
The edocanon of ttomen favours pubhe morals t «t pioviacs for 
h ' every 
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every season orilil«l ^s well aifor <:Iio^ti!r»gIjiBSt and the ljesti and. , 
leaves a ’i^en she i8>tneken.by thn,ha^a c5 tiene, not as 

|ihenowis» of evwy thing, and neglliited by all} but ;' 

with the lt|li; p|C>’'^eV arid the s|^leDdtd attt&ctit^. cd knowledge,-— ■ 
difFttsing tho ^gairt pleasni'es of Utetritiiur^" receiving 

the jjusrhoma^^f leanned and accomplished iri'fffc ‘ 
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expected, in our last^Nuinber, to hs^e completed the ex•^^; 
y* aminition of tlte first volSme pf tbis important publica- , 

tirjii; btit, having beei| unfortunately pressure 

of rime, we now proceed to the consideration of the fragments 
of the lost dramas on the subject of Prometheus, which are 
printed from Stanley, wdth his version and comi'ueht^ry, and ^he 
notes of other critics, forming an appendix |p l^e first volume. 

These dramas are usdaliy distinguished by tlie titles of U^tfut^tvu 
jiv^^i^os & Avtfttfof i but, from a passage in Pollux ix. 8, 

wherein he cites the U^vikvs iTvgwatsvj, Meorsius and Hemsterliuis 
conclude thatchis was a distinct play.from, the II. I1v^<P6^k ; which is 
very improbable; for the title is nowherk else quoted ; and Pollux 
might easily call it Uv^Kmws, whilst clasring it with the HetivJatt 
iIof Sophocles. Mr Butler, therefore, judiciously follows 
Canter and Stardoy vt thinking that there were only three plays on 
the subject of Prornetheus. We have before mentioned our dis- 
approivition of his notioi, that tlicse three, with the Supplices, 
fpjrmcd a Tetralogia Promethea j. but, in doing so, we inadvert¬ 
ently committed a mistake. The author of the argument to the/- 
I^ersaj, states, that .^ilscbylus gained the priae in the archonship 
of Mepon by the following tetralogy, the Psr^, Glaucti^ ?ot- ’ 
niensis, Vhliieus and Promietheus j * that is/* we said,, either “ 
the Prometheus Vinctus or Solujcus.i. for the Pr^etheus l^ifer . 
seems to have been a satyric drama, aS ya^ the felljllricus Potttien- 
sis.’ We should have sajfl, the Glaucus jF^ntius'i'O 
for the other was a tragedy : the iPhiiteus proliably th^ sa- 
tyric drama of the tetralogy. Mr Butler,a nby, p. 215. Syo* . 
h.is no doubt but’that the Promc^>Ais orS jlpyhrirpaus was a sa- 
lyric drama. Now, we believe tit’ll the crimicwtii^s iie,¥er cOm*‘1 
posed satyric. dramas i which ^ were invetlied by PfatinaSj^^^ t tta- 
gic writer, contetpporary with iEschylris^ tq ltavei becu 
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ipj^ptjiae^ Heriitiiri^l^fias cHseu^^d the question 

irt l>is0^p|si^idler Damate Coraico-SatfVicOi but .siiarce.tj' at suf- 
We proceed uow tp oCfr $o^e.vp^ 
ph|J:^;!feagmei;its, in the onfef which^'^Mr, IJutterlr fm adopted. 
i^Uunt which has %vmn of j^ome of .'thetn^' is not so com- 
It might hav^-b^n : ;jwe will eudeavout it> suppl^ tho de- 
^^'*N!i'.oaai# o£ out printed by 


sney, 

^tonley.' ., ... 

Frac: iGbntFBft. k Gtdi, n. a. xHi. is. 

< Xd pio^e ant^rndvisHimm, ap^ JS.w^t/km, in 

fit MufippXefk ifi 'U4., etmjtetk esise %)ifrsiim absqiic 'pcuicu s^llnHs. 

j’ e«iu »M 6 » Ae^0v\ vti Mt^iHpklc^ tmlrni a/c*, fl* 

iimv ^u Ktci 3itytm ir *' Which, as OVonovius remarks, more 

I-' _■'. ^ ^ -k •■ I. 



Frag. ii. Poliux x. 17> ktim^ Mil ■syie'iret. mu (A»k.»i>) t 

The edition of Aldus onnt& the second »f*i, ^and has ejSMAnaa. 8al- 
fvi ast us and Stanley^ nlavst^ ii^/tiOdnv umk^u t.ms<. F^uw, 

.^livai 3i, •ss-tcn-ei, ici>fttkat»'ff4t3i^M ruei. both evidently >utile forrecrions. 
Bentiey, Epist. ad Hemsterhus. p. 9(>. Atv^ Js Kafcoxiw ftoM- 
rim, '* Lilnea: llnabria; etcrudi lini teulap.'—‘' Sed, ’ he «<’ds, 
^ .cum- editio.Aldina habeat xW^Ssp ?r<Wfs, Codd. MSS. a;V« U 
rwtcsrait * morij^iliud §igma hrtud tern rc irrepsissfi videatur. Ve¬ 
rt us igitui', Credo, repoitas >•<»« aynCeji, Kt^^aA/wv* funv-^et rovu j ^ 
.which is a iriost singular mistake *, for, how can we believe Beiir- 
iey not to have observed, that, by this correction, he intjotiuced 
a. spondee into the second foot? is.far^more proha ble , 

^rhoogh this sense of it occuta but seldom :*’I”.deed, we do m.: 
'tlo^ remember'any instance, except that of Aiistophaiies quoted 
by.Hesychitis. *• 

f ;: Frag. ill. ip P!uf,- p. 150. H. St. Eustath. p. 4J5. Ed. RoT». 
TW introductory words uf Plutarch prove that this was a satyric 
■dr^hia j of which^l indeed,, the fragments themselves cootam in¬ 
ternal pyiduhee* • FRAGM. x,. apud Sirab. iv. 

t», |S34 ’;|j^nys+ H<-dic. i. Mr purler has given thelh refert rices; 
put he.doH hot mention tbat iU|Di6nystUs is il for c-Atp’ u^u.. 

for for;%kas H. Stephens 
hVd ivpirds tn Strabo. Swropdiy, he gives Sahtia$i.as 

thd tWjddit of ffv i^hich is (hp cor- 

TKtioftvAhd jan ,uxce1%^^ it W* trif Paulusjt^ppardusy. Em. v, 
n.'i -pof ’^loes.he SalttiaaiuiSj. and Hcadk all 

in;t^^fottnh Fooij:>f the,^iievecth';ver8e,‘‘, 

. Wei.iiaV'6 

2«?ctwrc4>‘^hut yror^t'' ?■• --i.; • 

r-., - - • r ^dN*<Sh- 
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Frag. iv. Tb^ arrangement suggested by Mr Butler had been 
previouaJjr made by Foup. in Said, h p. 94. 

Bei 

Ruhn 

\ve do not appr<&ve% 

Frag. vir. Srcpb. Byz. in for IStadieyiPauw, and 

Mr I3utier, read ; but the true reatlmg is J|»». See From v. 
723. Orph* Arjroxj. 641. *'XMts ^W« »«#?, Rulinken, Frorrt the 
MSS. igweer®. «v?,^3# tivretvrtif is the Harfungus. Loc. 

?.’ jmor:ib- I. I. Vakknaer in AdoniaJn ^2'17| conjectures Skw- 
i-uiv ^srdv-m, which We concoive not to be Greek;,-.' (c^xSi/ and ydsm- 
w? for yatifctiiy Stanley copied from Gro'tius, 43.) Valck- 

iiaet tlui-.ks also, that Stephanos was 'deceived, by a faulty mauu-' 
script in ijuotirig ta^.ovf from ji'i^diylus ; and we perfectly agCLe 
w’ li hi*n ia^iis oplnmji. Toup, in Suid. JH- 4^^’, chinks that it 
should be w'rttten FA/^/oy?, with the digamma, which we imagine 
to be tot.illy out of tJje quostion. , • > 

We shall now cotisider that most deplorably corrupt Flay, the 
Su/)jiiicci{y which We never ]r;ruse, without regretting deeply fh. r 
of that invaluable Codex Manuscriptus^ which the revLienil 
Mr Adams is recorded to have thrown upon the fire in the trans¬ 
ports cf his joy. Had tins valuable * chariaceous copy^ been 
preserved, together with fh:.* marginal annotations of tiie learned 
possessor, tijc bulky labours of nine or ten comaicnt,itors anight 
pmbsbly have been spared. 

V. 4. Mr Butler h.is not remaiked that Person retains ilieold 
roaciing without the article: does not .appear to us 

to be indispensable,•though it improves the verse. V. 39. srATg«- 
We agree wirh’f-dr Bath'r i-i adopting tfie cotrecrion of 
j though the alceratiou is not absolutdy neces- 
sTity i for the similar instances of «<!*-»!», vJrtJoarAiisfc, hoxa^ia, 

(ftiiipM, ^posS^p/jj, and several otli**rs, may be urged, 

in defence of the quantity of its penultima. Great confusion exists 
amongst the nouns terminating in «ie anil iff, .from th$ diflfereac 
modes of writing the diplithpng in’ dliferent ages. V. 4,4. HeiK*' 
man, in his edition of the Orptiica, p, 3 , 1 4, lias given dvht^vsreii^ 
.18 H correction of his own, for (kiovG^t.ov v3ii whsem, in fact,^Person- 
has printed dvhvafi^vvuii whifh tvas piobiibJv ^Isgesied to him by the 
reading of RobortcHus. V. SI-. o‘ yn-W? tjh.osr u* 



conjecture 

ke reads for 5 ttixicm*. Sa seldotr^dues tliat unfortunate editor 

■ blunder. 
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Jiscj^ tJje trathj that jt is but fair to ^bxj credit when 
it:—he has iieeti enough of it ‘ Tjjtere is a dis- 
i»oie (Ml V. J 30, in which % pi^Vturb hr two is set 
. a query. | Nec tamen pTacet,^ says Mr But- 



^I '^irijdiag that theiM^ed edilor, Qjia ihis occasion,, ‘ desideri U-s 
*■ i |ilir SchutafVWodtVd elogatice. ^ But where, in the natnc'of icr- 
tune, di<S “Hr Butler learn tp e/.“jiai'rcr of this comn’-en- 

' tator^ arhich is atopic he^isistson in frequent latuhtory reinaTl:'^; ? 
May we not P'-PCCt to hear of the tlrgant Lc Clerk, the 
Bauw, the Bothc . What-possible claim an editor can 

have to ti.:s epithet, who possesses neither learning, taste, nor li¬ 
terary honesty, we are at a loss to conceive. 

ir Butler renfiers <rTjyA>» * mare arcens a l^no i* wh;e1i 
itevideiifly fa^lse, that it would be superfluous to prove it so. V, 


-but whv 


Mr 
is so? 

184/lKSTfe’^^ii^wPorsontis*, *qaod qais nonprxtulerii:?*—bu! 
is not the Vekdh assigned^ viz. that ‘Ua is never used by the Attic 
' poets in the active voicic'f V. 212. '-5 ^•>avt,L7(iL', ^r*•', 

Med. A'Sk. D. Gusljgh.' Which of U;>-':.e readings Mr Butler pi-o- 
fers, he has- give n us no cl iie to conjccturc. Is it not ^tran gc that h e 
should have omitted 10 remark,that the mctre^requires.ar.d the wi 1 ! - 
know’c canoivpi Dawes confirms, the r v'dibg of these three MSS. ^ 
—which, if it he admitted, establishes in n’le succeeding 

verse. V. 222. is cited by Piut?.ich, p. J077. For •'v", in v. i'2s, 
we think should be read. V. yfJl. r^Tri ruh We 

■ conceive the true rt ,>ding to be rZA^ rATum as before rx-To. 

AiilA. tS>? 5/'*£Ss» raos, Guelph. tV^ira c,. Alli. J-jarw gov(’rn«i 

' an*'accusative case, v. 2(»2, V. 27^. 

Med, Aid. Rob. If we mist-ko not, Poic-on’s correttion w'jis y***’*'' 
. fimrncum. His emendatioji oi \\\ 32 1 . SJ(5. is admirable. For 
‘ in the latter of tlrdsfe verses, we should probably read aTMr;., 

Hod. Aid. Afifc. D, Hob. V. 3.'>.5. Mr 

. ,BufU'r's cor.jecttU,e« « V appears to us very pK.babJe. 

. ^he aifophe and antistrophe, which Mr Butlor hfts arrang'*d a." 
V. are eapaUie of a much more rhythmical division ; but wo 
' shall forbear to suggest it, as our hints will probably hayc been 
cuperadJed by the appearance.of Dr IV 5 irney’s woik on tlie choric 
metres' of yK.scbytus, before tlrigse remarks can issue fronv the 
j:ncss,.‘’V. oi l*. Forson which Herman pro- 

..' It -7 ^ ...... ... m. M. l.<i. ■ M m. I ^ yK y-^ mm «k » mm *> .« AMm 



't’'<nri^d^'says Mr B. ^interpret Gallicus— Ou'senyand^pnetth 

AW. ’' Xiu9.;nayHbe hemdifvl^ and mwi 
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but it is not true ‘r and, till the Frencji translator, cr the English 
editor, shall explllth to tts the construction and the meaning, \*liich 
they have adopted, shall continue to think that Nj»A4t»isthe 
antecedent to Sb. ^ 

V. 7i4. Wess^ing. ad Herod. I)^. p. HI* read^.^;c*sfor the 
common reading but, we think,•without reasoh, 

V. 783. We think that the two first vfcrses of the stnoj^lw! should 
be read thus. 

Stuo^afe.^ 

* yajit^us sf^ixev rs/J^s, " V - 

vi vuFlute-iit i TTci tpvyUfifr • • i, * > 

ANTlSTHOFttE. 

K^vKnv' tm tT trtXet- 

vxMsreSf fiop Mfha. ^ 

V. 814. TS|«», for wgw, is undo^tedly thO true^rcading. But 
the passage from iElian, adduced by Abresch, is nothing to the 
purpose. We are surprised that Mr Butler should not mve il¬ 
lustrated the phrase, or at least have referred us to SlaUley^s note 
on the Agamemnon, v. 17. & Ruhnkens, Rynin. Cerer, 2S9, 

V. 81.5. and the 16 following lines, may, wg think, be reduced 
under the form of Strophe and Antistrophe. We will give them 
as we would propose t^at they should be read; and we request 
the reader to compare thSm with the common text. 

• STROPHE. 

S’ ev^etntcf, * 

iutn ^$An K«ei 

7eXtd y m^ofttvetiretf 
■srdrf^j f 

(itxn ei 

’'cft/^xn9 U^lx.9('-. 
cc/3/^ov <x:r«e; cihtf 
yxuvj^t TayK^krli Ztv. 

AN'TISTROPHE. 
ym^ yd^ AiyvvTH)i 
d^ninyaif, 

fttr* fii 

fitx h^iinTxt Xtt/SiTi* 

(ran imreav 

T»>udm»* rt ^ xviu riiik ' ^ 

hxToti ViAK^I' JfTJI i 

We scarcely know what to say of u/SS5. Itc*, i^iccept that the 
fconjectures of Mr Butler and his learned friOTtl ate equally iuad- 
mis^ie, since requires a genitive case. 

VOL. xy. Ko. 30. X V. Af9. 

—-. - - ■■ i ’ 1 ■ I -.1 

* Aid* Turn, * 1* K 



510 ''' 17i0 Cambridge >' hn, 

' •: V '‘"V V " ' 

Ka) Mr BuUw ‘fifjjt' C0in|«K:tureB j 

*n<J Second Comrhenta’-y, . a6» 

himself behind his friends ihe Jeifico^apherS> 
fail him in time of need7 We will give the 
editor a specimen of me camion which $hould bo lased, in 
the authority of thesaauxilia^es. The following gloss is 
given frorfi Mesyithitis. Amki^u' p-tyyvii, ^Wlr) in which, 

we suppose, Mc’Butler sees no ni^ oJF correction. But it is 
evident, donfWtded *, and we read, af mir 

fiipm. pMru. ' Schdliast. Arlstoph. 
'rhesmoph'.' 63. >Jtu*d^u. A similar confusion exists in 

the gloss of Hesychius on A*(r>tu(uf wdiere also 'should be read 

hxtx^ii, ' ' ' 

V, 886. S« Igtfrfs* 4 ^ 8 yis 5 Ni^ 05 . * Mira e<^^* Says Mr Butler, 

♦ emvmlafid Scal/gen. «' igw? i fxiyxr N«Xo#. *' Where this e- 
mendation comes from, we know not; but if Valcknaef may be 
believed, SMatrib. p. 63., Scaliger’s conjecturie'Was i t^at yS;. 


V. 809. With regard to <32, ^2, and wS,-about which inter¬ 
jections Mr Butler se^s to be in doubt, all that ‘ we could tell 
him about them ha|, been anticipated by Valckftaer, in Adoniaa:. 
Theocr. p. 3S2., to whom we refer him. Three unhappy Con¬ 
jectures are parted atV. 917* The true reading is to be restored 
partly frt^' i^chutz, and partly from a MS, note of Person, 
*< »srd «w» ^»hr rSt iftmv Xeywr, jEnrljk OrfiSt. 1544'. 

Sopb. £!L ‘SO, ** Thucyd. 11. il. t« Tx^xyyt^^tfitirfx OSEDH S*;)6<- 
pim. If, 89,.- 5r#g«eyygXXo/i£t»<s OSEHZ Bsj^sa-k. II. p, 956. 

03T 5* AK6xS!&M ra^iV Aws. 


V* 957. iih woxtfteit xi^ite-u fsef; wljich’Porson corrected 

in ^ following admirable manner— 

K iTTXtWd, ti Bit WtXSpOV 

"■‘'y'V, Oamr^ js thus restored by the sam^ 

we cannot refrain from ex- 
pirfessmg our surprise’^ thst none of these emendations which the. 
lateTrofessor Qpipmunicated to his friends, should have reached 
Mf ears} for we cannot help thinking, ihat he might 

have co»% to the knowledge of them whliout much trouble. 
Suck is the veneration, which we feel for the name of Person, 


that we think it a duty, incumbent olfl,every Jinglish scholar, who 
is preparing an edition of « Clreek ‘ dUthor, to -inquire dili^fitly 
what has been said b^ that incomparable scholar on the si^ject, 
and to record his opitiions^twith deference and fidelity. The wr- 
rangementbf a chofus by DJhBurney, which is given at v; i0l9. 
from the Monthly Review, Jan. I79s, is a sufBclent proof of the 
mentalof that eminent scltolar. But the conjectdte of 
fw V. 1048- uppears 10 us quite indisput- 



1 ^ 10 , . ^nte Cam^i^e JKschylm^ 

able, masipuch as it* improvea the Thytbm and the sense, aiMS^Jbl 
confirmed by v. 1063, ri» ?e »* 'u6thm*9. On the tnemcail. 

.nptesof Mr Bptl«rit is diiTicuit to decide; we do not believe 
that the metres bf -i£schyJua can ever be dehned with certainty, 
except insa few instances. . •, , * 

In the philological commentary on v. 97, Mr-Bwtkr Chides to 
a passage in Fansanias. If ho> intends to publish the, Fragments, 
this passage will enable him to refer to the Glaucus Fontius, a 
verse which Stanley has inserted in the Fragmenta lucerta- htv!kts 
%' iTDiM K»} Fustath. in p. 274!. Ftym. m. v. 

A*vAif, Pausan. p. 253. Aid., which was overlooked by Paulus 
Leopardus. Era. XL 24. 

Mr MLiller’s remarks on the first part of the Supphees are un¬ 
usually facetious^ We were somewhat startled at his expression, 
< Cnriosam Ajjidis historiam * — t6e%uriom hidory Jpis. This 
we conceive to be curious Latin, at ail events. He makes soipc 
amends, however, at v. 809, by cjuoting a passage from Sencci, 
which singularly resembles some well known lines of Shakespeare. 
‘ Sca/pelh eperitur ad iUam magnam lihertatcm el punclo se» 
curitas comtat. * Ep.I ,.XX. The resemblance is remarked by 
Mr Butler. , ^ 

In V. 559. Stanley seems to imagine, that Au^mt are the 

plains of Lydia ; and adds, ‘ Piatiam fuisse Lydiatn innvit ada- 
giittHf Au2a> dg ^thcf * In the first place, ^ymXw always 

signifies * a hollow; * and, in the proverb adduced, is * a 
Lydian ; ’ and the meaning of it is, ‘ to challenge a Lydian (f e. 
a coward) to the fight. ^ Plato and Menander apud Schol. Plat, 
p. 29. Iwss-fiV tk Tnhof —« to catch a Tartar} * which is 

exactly an opposite adage. • 

Of the heap of useless •'nnotations which have been written on 
thisplay^ Mr Butler has given a tolerably copious selections but 
lu* has also inserted a considerable number of useful remarks from. 


Abresch, Valcknaer, and his own Adversaria. We beg leave, how¬ 
ever, to enter a vigorous protest against the publication of any 
more of the Id^ubrations of Mr Mliller j which, to speak the; 
ftuth plainly, are mostly unqualified nonsense, and s«?rve oqly to 
augment the bulk of commentaries, already too voluminous. The 
additional notes, wldch Mr Butler has published from the MSS. 
pf Stimley, are highly valuable, and display the extensive reading 
Cjf that learned maa. They are principdly iWustrations of senti¬ 
ments or expfcfesions; and, in this species oiMjcommentary, Btaiv 
ley was peculiarly successful, Therafare many, howeyer, which 
Mr Butler might have enlarged with the observations of later cri¬ 
tics, %hcre they could throw additional light ©n the subject, 
specimens of the value of these Curse Poaferiores of Stastleyf^# 
refer- the reader to vv. 78. 11H 89. i93« 300/ §4^. ' 
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"^e m^ t^e leave of Mr l^otter for the prea^ht, an^ ^h^l be 
Ka^py;)^jii^w oor'aeqttaiiitsiace withi him (^n 'the ai*pfearanc,e of 
yoinfrte. A Ifttb thpre discretion iri'fh*? selectii^ of the 
a littl<? more Oate in tOm]>tessiog ihosO'^hk * are se- 



■ Iniifc^ is extreiriely tto»bb»v>ft:\e^’to ploh;out the from' the 

4|Uantity of chaff M'bich hides jt. 'J^^hurselves, we shouid‘lrave 
- beert better pleSsedi had Mr lVutJdr*i6^tfented himself with pub- 
Ji^hi^wh^ he terAa Commdbtiarius CfriticHp/ containing*- a 
synopsis of the various ^th>ns, ^This tvould have formed a neat 
octavo volume of about 200 pages, extremely useful to the stu¬ 
dent who reads .^^hylus with critical attention. But we are de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, that to republish literally the test of Stan¬ 
ly’s edition, was a ■supeffluoiJt and useless undertaking. This 
■portion of trie book, we conceiv# no reader will hiake^ use of: 
|he philological commentary will scarcely repay the trouble of 
perusingffti;' the ‘ Notae Criticse ’ ate worth consulting'; per- 
'liaps we m?iy say, musipe consulted by him who would study 
the text in its putest form. In discussing the comparative merit 
of the text, as it sfands m the volume before uS, and the critical 
Commentary which is subjoined to it, we m^ apply the remarU 
Which Sci^lger is said to have made concerning the Persius of 
Casaubon?^* Xa sm^ce muf miatx (0e kpoksm,* 


Art. V. 1 . Heport of the Uxyal College of PJ^fsicims of London 
on Paecimiion j with on Appendix^ contairKng the Opinions of the 
Mtoyal Colleges of Physicians of Edirdntrgk and JOuhitni and ^ tL* 
^L>yal Colleges of Surgeons of London^ if Dublin t and of Edil^htrgh. 
Ordbered to be printed* Sib July 1807. pp. 13. Polio* *“* 
Ministere de P Interims i Seance Ci net ale de la Societe Cent rale 
etabUepour CExtindton de la Petite Verole en France^par la Propa^' 
gathn de la f^ixine. pp. 130. 8vo. 12. Join i8o6. 

•S. A. 3fo,oco for the Cow-Pox ! 11 An Address ^0 Lord H, P,, 
and) f& the Bt^ish Parliament on Vaedne^onf {of the great at 
, ; I Importance to Mankind)s wherein the Keport of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians is cbmpletefy confuted. Audapalteram. partem--».ftf 
he Just, By Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, £fq. Second Edition 
with an Appendix and Plates, pp. 85 & xxi. 8vo. Loudon. 

i8o|. ‘ ' i ' ' " ' 

4 . A'l^ter to the Right Honourable Spencer Percevali Chamilhr of 
the Exchequeri (Slc. i 2 fc. on the Expediency and Propriety of re- 
gti^ofiagt by Parliamift^ry Authorityt the Practice oj Variolaus 
, ’ s; ' , . ', Inoculation^ 


IS to. 
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Xnseutathfii with a Vienf to the jExtermittaiion of the SmaiUJ^oi* 
pp. 3 <^ 8 VO. J-ootton. 1807 ^ , ' ^ 

^ Ji Pojpukt t^mv ^ yacfinf Imculation, with Pract'ual Mfd* 
pf eon 4 mtit!^ shonvtng^lhe Amhg^ bdiueen the Bmall-tox and 
CovHpoXi 0 ftd th Advantages of the Letter* By Jofeph 
M. F. L. S. Phyfichti tp the Small-Pojc and Inocv^Utioa 
Hofpitals, See. pp. i6t. lamp. London. 1807. 

C?, The. Cow»Pof^ Chromclof 'pec Medical Reporter. {Stamped News* 
paper.) 23 d, i 8 o 8 »^^ * 

7. The Fatal hfepts of Conth^x Protection i mamfenei hp a Neir>^ 
, raiive oj the Occurrences which baw» recent^ happened at Rmg- 
•wood M Hampshire. 8 vo. London. ^ 18 o 8 « 

S. Riport of the Re^al Jfcnneriav Society on the suppmd Failures at 
Ringivood. Ftb. 1808 ., 

9 , The Vaccine Scourge^ in Answer to the Calumnes qnd False- 
hoods tatelp circulated with greatp Indpstrn J)p *hat extraerdinatp 
Surg^n Mr Btrchf and other Antivac^ists. / A Rod fof p 
Fooi’sBick. * 8 vo. Loudon. 1808 . 

10 . The VacAne Phantasmagoria, pp. 37 . 4 to. Londpn. 1808 . 

] 1 . Hints for the Comnkration of Parliament.^ in a LetUr to 0r 

Jenmr on the supposed Failures if Vacj^utien at Ringwoodt in- 
i lading a Report of the Rmjal Jvinerian Bo^tefp pn that Subjitt, 
afur a lareful Public InvilUgation upm the Spot} also contaimng 
Rtmarh on the prevalent abuse of VariAous Inoculationf and on ih 
dreadful Bxpeiut of CluUPatut.tt attending at the SmaU-^Pox Hos¬ 
pital. By William Blair, Surgeon, &c. pp. 300 . 8 vo. Lon¬ 
don. 1808 . . ^ 

12. Debates in Parliament^ reimctwg the Jennerian Disroverj/f in¬ 
cluding the late^ Debate on the future (Irani of 3o,ooo/, to Dr Jin¬ 
ner i together ysttl^the Hepori of tin. Rugaf College of Ph^rtehns 
of London^ with tnirodmtoip Rematks» By CharJe]!. Mu/lr^f 
pQii»<n 64 . 8 VO. Lon^^on. 1808 . s 

A Statement of some Objections to the Bill as amended h/ the Cors- 
niU^eeof the Houie of Lommonsy to prevent t\* sjaeuiUag of Hgr 
Infection of the Small-'Pox } to wlmh is s djifaedt a Copp of the 
Bt'l. By A. Highmore, Gent. pp. 32 . IJea. wLq idon. i^cS* 

14. An Ansdier to Mr Htghmords Objutious to the Bill hefen Poem 
liamentf to prevent the spreading of tl^ Infection of the SmalInPox ; 
niith an Appendixy containing some wteresiing Comtnunifidlions 
from foreign Medical Prncidrjtui s on the Ptogrtss and Fffcac^ of 
Tact me Inoculation. By Charles Miinray. pp. 7 ®*- 8vq. Lon¬ 
don. 1808 . 

15. An [ntjuirp into the Caws of Rptmniics ; with Remarks ofi the 
plans lately proposed for exlermitmtng the SptAl-Pox. By Jofeph 
Adasis, M* D, ^cc. pp. iKJ» London. 



^24 on VdecimlkHt J9fl« 

H3« rriKijcai Observ'ttions ofi the Smtuiftthn of Cow-Pox^ poinittig 
out a mtu mode of obtaining and preserving i/iu* It^ction , and also 
a certain Teii of perfeii Vaccination mustrdtid btf t^ates and 
Plcditj The second Edition t with an AppendiXi containing addu 
tiofiaJ Observation fi, together ^ith n Planfor exfingmshng the Con* 
tagion of *L SmalUPete in thi Bnttsh Pinptre^ and for i^ndtrwg 
the Fiurtn* Inot.t/laUon gcntral and ^ettual, James Bryce, 
i‘. R. S Edinburgh, Member of the Rovat CoIIeg^e of DUr* 
geons, &c. pp. 2t4. and Append* pp* i32. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
lh01>. 

l';. jin In^uny into the antj^/rlotis Poixfei ofPaciihgiioti, mvuhcL^ 
jront ih Htate of the Phfnonie /rt, and the Occui mice ojf a ^jreat va- 
tiety of Casesf the mort serteut Doubts aic sifggested, e/ the JbJfeuij 
ot the whole Practice^ and its Powerst at beitf proved to be only 
Tempot aiy , jrotn ich also will appear th Ni iiraty of and pi ojn r 

Period Joft again sulpntting Imcuhtion with %}drtchus Vtia*, 
By Thomas Brown, Burgeon, Mns'^elburgln Ma^na ca i et itasf 
et mevatehiU pp* 327. bvo. Edinburgh, iP09 
^8. Keport of the Surgeons the Pduihuigh Vaccine Institiftion, con*’ 
taming an Pxafmnatim of the Opinions and Statement r oj Mr 
JSroivn oj Musselburgh on Va' emit ton. Drawn up at th*,* De<* 
sire of the Man^^ers, and published by then Direction, for 
the Benefit of the Institution* pp* 35* with Append, pp 8. 
8VO. Edinburgh, I80Q. , 

J9. 4 Leiterf m reply to th Report of the Surgeons of the Van me 
Jintituttoiii Edinburghs with an Appendixf, contmmng a lane^y of 
interesting Letters on the Sub/eci of Vaccination^ and tm lading a 
Correspondence vuih Dr Duncan^ Dr /„«, and M Bnpe 
whi< h Aso the Public will be able to appi '•Ua*e th^ Anthontij oj the 
Surgeons of the Vacune Intittutionf and to fo m a correct Opinion 
of the whole dufject. By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh, 
bvo. Edinburgh, 1809. * v 

*>• 

O i* a former occasion we entered at considerable length into 
the merits of Vaccination, and gave a sketch of the acrimo¬ 
nious controversy if had excited in the medical world* Since that 
time the subject has acquired still greater interest, and has given 
use to various legislative projects of no common delicacy and im¬ 
portance. It is very probable, we think, that these will soon be 
renewed and multiplied t and, in dispe&ing of them, we are well 
aware, that the utmost^caution will be requisite ( lest, on the one 
hand, we prevent the adop|;ion of safe and eifsetu d means, for 
limiting the ravages of the most loathsome and destructive of our 
diseases-^-or, on the other, mcrease, by precipitate coercion, the 
gvHs we wish to avert* 
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the su^|^t,,,.i^itf ^tve"ouf teacl^a the keenness With 

which the^^wcine eahtroj^ersy Is stifl^ While *the‘ 

vaccixiists hafj^ Wen th^r'|i<j&itioh by parliamentary 

votes aijd cpl%iate rejpOTtfj-^while fl<>gsin^ 

Mr Birfti* and Mf kihg has been sbundinj ,the ears o£ 

Dr Mostly,-r-;the mcfenames, handbilts, aipdf* bjfficatures 

of their advei^rics, havehi^sen tdo successfully employed, where 
tliey were calculated to dd^^ibgt mischief'—among t&fc we^k and 
the ignorant. This disgiltcefui warfare. We must howevey, re¬ 
mark, has bees alnk>st entirely confined to ^ metropolis} afld, 
till within these few months, was utikrmwp on this side of tlie 
Tweed. ^ " 

It would be both an irksome and Unprofitable t^ask, to attempt 
to give a regular view of all that has been writteiiTor paid against 
cowpox^ singe the subject was formerly under our consideraiion. 
With a few praiseworthy exceptions, the disputb has' Been' car¬ 
ried on with the same violence and disregard of accurai^, either in 
observing or in reasoning, which we had formerly sd much occa¬ 
sion to reprobate. In truth, vaccination has had to struggle, not 
only against the indefatigable activity, of iivowerf'opponents, but 
also against the treacherous manoeuvres pf jJretehded friends, and 
the misguided zeal of injudicious partim's. While’ Dr' Auban 
recommends vaccination to the followers of Mahomet as a pre¬ 
ventive, not iinly of smallpox, but also of the plague, Dr Gillum, 
in the course of his arguments for a gradued introduction pf cow- 
pox, seriously expresses his fears to Lord Hawkesbury, that by 
relinquishing smallpox inoculation, we shall hayC the plague a- 
gain introduced* an^ng ourselves. This sagacious conjecture is 
assumed as a fact in anotlier lucubration of the.same author,— 

Po- 


piiauen 
found and 


the Efficacy of inoculated Smallpox in p'cmoHng the 
m of Great Britain,*—*■ Inoculation,' observes this 


pro- 


patnotic writer, * has supplied mild smallpox, and, 

‘ consequently saved to the country the multitude of inhabit- 
‘ ants formerly destroyed by the plague.^ Hetice, had iiio-. 

* culation been known, and seasonably employed, the plague 

* of London in 1665 might have been prevented, and the Jives- 

* of 100,000 clf its inhabitants saved, exclusive; of their oflp- 

* spring. ^ ^ '■ 

‘ Bi nati i^drttm, et qui rms^wdw nh 
But, leaving Dr Gillum to his pfoifij^tid medlUtioiii, ft is time 
for us to enter upem. the cardinal porAt oi^ the cdnfloversy, which 
U, whether vacemai^on be an efh^tual or 

X - -'■rrf./' 'jaot. . . 





l^or. This, It i$ endem, i$ «ntirel|’ a qae«tion of } and will 
be moreisatisfactorily answered^ in proportion to the extern and 
vtiifnrmity of our actual e>.perienoe and oUervati^ {n both 
We do not know almost anjk disputable pc^ity cartauily 
not ode in the whole range of medica! acienccj of which the ai> 
iirnUtive is as decisively proved. The |reat majority* we may 
'say aj] the respectable jprt of thenrofessionv conctU^ in con« 
smering vaccination as a safe atd perfect socutity against small¬ 
pox ; in recommending and promoting it in evident opposition to 
private interest; and in entrusting to it* in full confidence 
oi Its efficacy* not merely ^he lives of*their patients, but of their 
childr^^n and dearest relauves. Those who regeited the first ac¬ 
counts of it with most scepticism and doubt* are now its firmest 
patrons and advocates $ and, in this instance* the young and the 
enthuriastic have been ultimately supported by the testimony of 
the old and eitperlenced. In proof of this, we need only qiiotd 
the ioncludlng paragraph of rife report of the London College of 
Physici'^ms, wli&, under the authority of Parliament, endeavoured 
to tollfci the opinion of the profession at large. 

* Prom the ahole of riie above considerations, the College of i'hv- 
slciaus feci it thcii duty strongly to recommend the practice of v.t( • 
cinatlou. I’hey have been led to this conclusion by no pieconccivcd 
opini4»n, but by the fhost unbiassed judgment, formed fiom .m irre¬ 
sistible tt^cight of evidence which has been laid before tliem. For 
when llie number, tlie respectability, the disinterestedness, :ird tlie 
extensive experience of its advocates are compared yritb the feeble 
and imperfect testimonies its few opposers; and whfu it i‘ consl 
dered ihat many, who were once adveise to vaccination, have been 
convinced by further trials, and are now to be ranked among it^ 
warmest supporters, the truth seems to be established as hi inly as 
the nature of such a question admits; so tlnit hie College of Pliysi- 
ciaiis conceive, 'that the public may reasonably look forward, with 
some dejriet of hope, to the time when all opposition shall^^case, 
and C)’ general concurrence of mankind shall at Icngtli he able to 
put ..a end to the ravages, at least, if not to the cii<-ience, of the 
amallpQX. * 

It., ietailed and^ valuable report of the Central Society to the 
jniu ster id the interior of France, is not less satisfactory; nor 
has ,»iiy feeling of national rivalry prevented them froni own- 
ine '^heir cbligaiions to this country for Qi|f» of the most unox- 
p'*cU*<^d bcue^cial discoveries ever ipade in the art of medic^ine. 
We d|Pd easily quote simriar testimonies, in favour vacema- 
tjoa, fjrtom every Medical^iDkwtrd in Euiopc. The remotest cor¬ 
ners ofk ri*e globe, indeed, Ilave now experienced it^ efficacy, 
^verjr into which, if; l|af been inp-oducedi its progri^s 
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•been iirtlforiw aiid petl 

l?ond{ttte4 < 7 p so tiiscovery^b Va|. ^ 

dissettiinaM' <otrcctly thb ^ultd- 

bcr of individuals who bai«>, ^ 



beeisf v^ccirtiatfd i or to asd^ala thev 


r4?f favoutabte 


oases*? b|^t these afeii^t in ord#*^o^^bJe us to form 


f^ccinatiort. 


a decif^ve inpoti ^ubstiofrs 

A remedy^ a piode of pracrioe^ tSfi* !in t^inlbiAf 
shionabJe ill on£r counti^i’^bm adv^titii^k;iiB?btt|S^ but 
-they will not-make ta- 

riety of circumstances, ' Vaccinatibnn peiaetri^e’i^ to 

the remotest dbrnets of the’globe j #j^#eyei: it ^ in¬ 
troduced* the increasing tstperience served 

■to confirm the general confidence in its 

to explain these facts upon any dm ad- ^ 

vantnges derived from it are^sub^antial Simpler: 

as the practice is, it is attended *wirh sbiWtrodh^c 5 ah^ ncrt^hjlg; , 
but a very firm and general conviction bfcodld indute 
the bulk of the population of any ccutU^, much tnaiiy 

countries, to submit to it, ‘ ' A'. - 

Nor is the great extcht of the practice to,’..be .rip’tined, by 
ascribing if to any uodue influence OA/’^^Tcfisstdpiil t^em Iheir 
’persuasions might, have considerable, w^etpk .wlt%n a cer^tt cir¬ 
cle of friends and patients j ,,and lead a r^^ti&ider- 

able number mofe to follow tficir example: but we rej^caf, that 
nothing but t conviction of its utility could loducfed *o large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of thfe world to receive and adopt 
it. Even the patronage it has experienced frOtn tOedicaliimen of 
every description, is conclusive i|l its. favour. r ^’^S^Iteii first pro- ' 
mulgated, it was risceived with scepticism and di&trbs* } its phe- 
noipena were strictly invei^igatedi and its reputed amiv^olous 
powers repeatedly exposed to the severest tests, until all doubts were 
i^oved. In Scotland, we know of only <?ffr medical man who is 
not*Satisficd with ir, and who does not recommend oV practise it ^5 
and the same gentleman is the only individual of theptbl^btf> ' 
in any country, "who, as fards we bare learn^sdi sbai^doneA „ 
it, after hating been satisfied, or lather; ,as we .bfaah 
see, pretending fo have bee,t) satisfied tif its .It muffi 

So be remembered, that th# general pfactfcje of .¥aotsInattbn is iti-^ , 
jurious to the peCuhiai^ kueitesta of fbfe ppDl^i^cmji : drift thbre*^ 
fore, the patronage bestowed u{:k>h it b'jf tberii honour¬ 

able proof of “ie candour and - ^ 




fiiltefli drje iH>f in<i>i:# pf jits 

e. * ' ■, Blit be jjwnted timt a :fe 5 «t‘ 


jgreatesjE' 

P' fl . ♦ a'V ' 


'.flbe' T^cme/.-^titutions, still, the 
. great i^jpti'tyM :j^,.,»n)fe6yo ate evid^tly sl -- 

iupc'tt^l^-cannot'e;[^#ct_ the l^tne re- • 
epi^arepUy e^ 5 t,^ippdi^tion, for the' 
pot a''m<5ment’g_ apxie* 
ty, as'lpir.'daa^lp^^^ltklfaticnt samy* through a painful, iqaib* 
'-'tonle, wea^e* 'V^citiaiiqn haS' even cutotf en¬ 
tirely oi the ptofessioiltl emoluinenU 

of tnif^^^’y®ician« . smallpox; is entirely banished from 

society; and the cowpox is 
/ foo Tnsi^|hca$|jp|^i^lt|i, to require the consultation of an ex- 
jtr^rdin:^;|il^Mt^ although vaccination be ad- 

' .o|^ed the greatest and most res^oectable 

j4ctW^»‘most obstinately oppos¬ 
ed few'J»di^ and-by means the best calculated to 
m?|^e im|»essiOii; 0|^*th^ and ignorant. We shall now 
ex^^nib the groanili ^ their opposition, and their pretensions tp 
,.v .out iK^^, jTjey ccntie^ that vaccination doe& .not afford suf- 
..Bcient^'t^e^nty ; that it has injurious effects on 

constitptiob I and nas put an end tolnochlation, with* 

/ out serving, imrjpioses^ ' 

iinjKirtant objection; not on account of 
hs l^hig’b^# founded tl^n.the, othferfe, but on account of the 
- inisupport of it; which consists in 

mult^Jll^J^tatements, dr^^^ misconception or mis- 

reprcsaii^p ^^4 ^nd not admitting of a general aitd permanent re- 
fu^ti(^|f'0hb4a(;t is no sooner explained or. contradicted, than 
Another ^ invented. « . 

;'Ithe ht^^est^d most deternilned antivaccinists of the j^sept 
Jday, hnw^ir, will 8cs^tceJy venture to maintain, as they did once, 
that awards no security ^whatever. The thousands, and 

tehs ^||^^and%, in every ^g^rter of the world, whom it has en- 
*abled to’JP|^t,Yarit^buS coQ|s^dni^the total extiiKtion of that 
: pestile^lt M iwlmle countrieS|,;^ the security ^a«ist its impor- , 
tl^'hinre expeft^^ji^d there’beihe no subjects 
no’i4d^up<^^ the subject, Hence, 
thaj^pmfon,in' the most _ 
-IW^tii^Pl^^l^^ntorf^^^anner, wifiiil ’their gfobhid $ 

*ftd'dliip*iii"M9^mouj;h/v|bcin# be-^hSos^^d to ittipsp^' 
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exhausted. /Ilits 

long ago by prs / x . 

expcTiment, that the^nserfctf of vadblou? matter into the artnfe 
twenty chilcifen, who hadtjcyn vacdinated'liB'produced ex- 
actly thfe same efTects in I fids! antUn ItjOi?* . TRiS'iSame opinion, 
hmvevJ#r, has been lately hroughc forward, wlih^.muth parade and 
pretencion, by Mr Thotnas Bfown, sprgeon ia Mns^lburgh, as if 
it were something new and incoritrovgrtible, 'fhe sei^ation pre- 
duced by the vaunting advertisementa of tHla g.entiejn«iii|[}'bQpk in 
the public papers, induced the Managers pf die-Public; Dispensary 
and Vaccine ly^stitutrdh, to thake z stfSctinquiry into the causes;he 
bad referred to; and a report from the sui^opsof^that useful cliarity 
was drawn Up and jpublished. Mr Brown has' since replied, botft, 
in a pamphlet and in the newsprpers; and we^shaU now'proceed 
to examine his statements and arguments ’a'litt^! closely, ' 
both because they are the most rtcenr 8ind,.tihe,moitt detailed that 
have bc^'n laV. before the public; ,and b^^use rfie reputed fact* 
having taken place in our imraediate;.rie%hbourhood, are .mor4, 
easily inquired into. , " . \ 

Before we can admit that any instance'of unsuccessful vaccin¬ 
ation has been established, we must be satislied of two things; 

that the patients were properly yacciffated; and, secot/dly^ 
that they were afterwards alTected with tH^ smalhpdx. ‘ 

The difficulty of asc^jrtaining the fotn^ei" df these circurnstynCes,' 
is the chief ^ause of what are called edwpox failures. / There ' 
Js little doubt, ’ say the London College, * that sbnte of the fail¬ 
ures are to be imputed to the inexperience of the ear}y vaccina* 
tors. ’ And, indeed, when we eohsider'that, frdni the very nature 
of the cow-pox,the distinction betjifreen a mere local'ade.cHori, af¬ 
fording no security^ven for a day, And a perfect cdnstitutipnal 
alfection, is so small, as to require the utmost attention on the 
parked the most experienced j that, at the beginning of the prac- 
ttlce, all the necessary minutite were not thoroughly understood,j 
that from the simplicity and safety of the operation,, ladies s|.nd, 
clergymen, midwives and farriers, vied with each pth^ id ino|t^ ; 
plying their inoculations ; And wR^i we alsb dfoitsider that tbt» 
total number of diose vaccinated in Great Britain,jdiiring tj|p, few 
years wdiich have elapsed since the prodiulgation ofltHe discovery, 
IS perhaps not less than those variolated sinds iiioijdlkion yay first 
introduced, it is sh far frdtn being surprising failureil 

have taken place, tfiarw-e ought rather wond« they fiavd 
been so fcw% '.Ev^n now, some pr^tionei^;'be.igno¬ 
rant of what is necessary to cqpstitu|e cqnatitttikaig, edwpox.. 
0 ( this number;‘vye cannot help suspecting, is our Scbtish anti* 

' . vaccinisti, 
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had been regiilated* by the informatian 1 Certainly wout^have w- 

undoubtedly ^ Wdl 0 |Matoas’wtoiild,,have^ been promulgate' 
; anid whichy' says Mr BtpUi^,' * 1 novr 0^j^,;many very respectab^ 
chai^cwrsi ’both in and out of the professing‘^'vonisd^ as cndtl^ tx> 
attentiog and resp^t. * ^ ^ 

Such a ippnfe^sion is of itself sufBcient to d^tisoi' all confi- 
dencife. in Mr Brown’s testimony. It’proves a convictfon in his 
ow'fl mind, that, had her conununicateH with the who 

could possibly give satisfactory evidence with these case*, 

would have been adverse to his views* In the same spirit, ac¬ 
cordingly, we find him bringing forwaj^: caii(«*$, in, which he iad- 
mits, that ‘ the pustules were so small! and thfe;in^mmatk>n so 
tarifling, as to ntake the practitioner in attend®nifi^ suspect- that he 
had not undergone the true form of the diseaMy^ and bthers, in 
which the inoculator informed thf parents, ^ the’ time, that the 
child wiis 710^ properly vaccinated. Nay, ^%e gives th^ nairies of' 
respectable practitioners, as having performed that operation to 
their perfect satisfaction, on patients whom, to their knowledge, 
they never saw. ‘ The oldest (of two children) was vaccinated by 
me,’ says Mr Brown, ‘ when four months old, in the arm; and 
the other by Mr Kcitky surgeon of the Berwickshire miliria sa 
both, about the same age. 1 recollect - perfectly, that the vesicle 
and areola were quite characteristic} and the mother describi^ 
that the areola in bothVere equal to the size of half-a-crovi n; 
and that Mr Keith saw the arm in its progress, and expressed him¬ 
self satisfied of the child having passed through the disease.* 
Now, the whole of this statement turns out to be incorrect % and 
the most charitable supposition is, that the mother upon 

Mr Brown, by "saybig what she saw was agreeable to him. * So 
far from having vaccinated the child in question, * writes Mr 
Keitl}^* in a letter v/hich'we are authorised to quote, ‘ I nevc^, to 
jay Icnowledge, sax<) it s but, on inquiry, find that it was vacciUatr 
cd by wy hospital sev'jcant^ at the request of the mother, wlu? 
supplied the hospital with milk} the jii'Ht and oid^ titne oi hSt 
ever attempting the operation. He saw it buttoy^ee at the itistaucc - 
of eight day? after } and at present only recollects, that tWveM- 
cle was smaller than he had been in the habit of feeing those 
vaccinated by me. ’ These examples fully develop the motives of 
Mr Brown’s conduct in caiefully avoiding all comi^.iinicatlbn with 
the gentlemen by whom these cases were said yaccin.*’^ i 

and explain why, iu a pretended im'^^ii^ationj^ tefqths of such 
importance, he v^dfully shut Ins eyes, and, wj^ik the object he 
ought to have drawn from nature Vas,:hefore him, chose i» copy 
its reflection from a distorting mirror* ‘ ... 

' - • It 
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■', Vacpin»tedvfj;Mit|!f' 

' atjpulMicj«s^^ipiJl^i3|l^ 'ii^diyidbafe'6tti’|{|p^$»,,, 

' ■ j^ifn ffe,prpgress itmi^^v-’: 

” eomition tl^m forvt§€ae.podpJef/‘>^‘<^ , 

,.0sse^^'ii^tcmc: tljeir ,' 

'jj.li^^on?-were w'elll satisii^^ with-i^W^-appeai^nce^i'^fj&tl .ha 
''■ mMUr froni..^%.^im* /This,' iode^fil,' ocqrt^A^ife-Q.'frftqtik^^ 

"^■%y.^ at the Vaqajj^Jljs^pt^iojp af 'Ediiibi!ir|^Vthat tW floanageirsi^'f^re;.’' 
^>1at that each paii^f ^hojJihi ^^Jposit; a ptei^gc*, 

bsf/orfeitedy iinjfc^s .,t%y attetid regiilrfT’jr atth© «atcd pqiodai ;,. 
^ This ^as h^VtW hipsc j though for a time a^ llhiinishecl 

' - htrrnbeiCi8tjfi5s,p'p%anit?, _ 

Another prcdui^^nT<»^^ alleged faiI,ur€S*, »? the miatahing 

for’ small-ppa, , Tb«t 


:' c! 

satcha ml^^i|^i^[^?^i4u''bqsp«Diade, even by practiltoners ^£' 
niachf«a^ei^^-^^iodt be <ib*iibted, TJic diagnosis of cogular ; 
constitutional s(rha%spoxi ia tpdeed abundantly easyt and if we 
were to tefuee that bfme to every erupflon which Imd not the no-^*’’ 
.ftoh gical character, or did net cotrespond with tlic best systema¬ 
tic desettptions, we should hear very seldom of smalhpox after 
-^wccifi^^n. It woiAi be'foroign to our present purpose, to itjr 
quire ihio tjhe nature of all the varieties and, modifications of 
which smallfpox is said to he susceptible. ,It is endti^ for us to 
prpyc* -^at, the Introduction of vaccination^ eruptive dis- 
,cas^ei^A^ ,a<;ji^fy!/dlfn.'rent a^tpre, havo been oewrfounded vvidbiV 
«»hafl*ppx,x ISii; Brown’s cssqt are .especially liable to objection 
• qn aceoitp(t> because he has coupiied them with a theory which 
Sgts all dSagiSMis defiafice. Mr Brown contend^., in direct con- 



.p^roduces a slight, ra; h; at a more advanced period, papuis^ • 
disappear without suppurating ^ afterwards pustules, which 
few days •, and at length, complete small-pox. What 
; “^jit^n ia to be fujrfiied of th^. professional knowledge or can- 
tlour of,who records sneh cases as the following as in- 
of ^%alL pox. after vacc^ation f * The oldest, fell sick on 
' • t'hp^|iV“^dncftda^.followm^ apd,. at the time I sav?' the othet,' 
*-;w|^/i50ti|iiietJ?t0bedj and had be^ so* for twq .days. , He was 

a%cted with ^rfingb i^nee’^ing,^ and other 
nil 4f mq;;. When' t oalJed*, ikree daj/j afieri^ 


^ was gope,. and jm^dur eri^ion jfW/ate^. 
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Pamphlets on Vaccination* „ S8S 

* heat appeared on* the ski, but little or no alteration on the 

* pulse. ’ Next day, ‘ frcm the repdtt of. Mr M. and the m^id, 

* &he had sneezed repeaiedl^t which they attributed to cold; and 
‘ her appetite appeared impaired, * The day aft^V, * she had 
« sneezed some the preceding night *, only drank tea to breakfast, 

^ -but eat no bread. * Such statement;^ are truly ridiculous ) but 
wo must refer our readers, for an able .analysis of the whole series 
by the surgeons of the Vaccine Institution, to their Report. 

After such a refutation of Mr Brown’s statements, his hypo¬ 
thesis is scarcely worthy of any notied, in so far as it is founded 
oft observation ; and it is obviously coptrary to all analogy, al¬ 
though he has attempted to holster it up, by mistating the most 
universally received principhs of pathological .science. It is well 
known, that two general constitutional diseases cannot exist in the 
body at the same time. But it is*equally wtfll known, that an at¬ 
tack of fuch a disease, as soon as it is over, leaves ^he body as sus¬ 
ceptible to the impressions of any other as it was before; nay, in 
many cases renders it much more so*, since, in every elementary writ¬ 
er, w<> find debility from preceding disease enumerated among the 
causes predisposing the body to receive infection. Mr Brown, 
however, has the merit of inventing a vet^ different doctrine, 
‘ Indec'd, there seems to be a general principle in the laws of the 
*■ animal economy, thaUafrer it has been influenced by any power, 
‘ it is, for sojne time, exempted not only from a repetition of Its 

* efl'ects, but also frpm those of any other cause} and the dls- 

* tance seems in general bear a proportion to the severity and 
‘ extent of the power previously exerted. ’ In another paragraph, 
he has still mors lu^iinously explained the principle upon which 
he supposes this exemption to depend, * These, cases, and the 
‘ whole phenomena and..circutn.'-tances of vaccination, show, that 
‘ tjwie arc just grom'ds for coiicliuling, that a specific action may 
**exiat, tnitins or n.'^iatwcluj in the constitution j that therefore it 

* would be nnpiopLi, (he event of vaccination being found iu- 

* adequate to inaiiitdin its antivanolous character, to rcinoCuIate 
‘ those which h-ivc previously undcrgon<? vaccination, be- 
‘ fore it was capable of producing a difiinct constltulioml effect.* 
We really cannot persuade ourselves to reply to such arguments ; 
but it is not a liit'-e singul.r, that hi*' hypothesis should direct¬ 
ly contradicted by his own experience. Mr Brown has vacci¬ 
nated, in all, about V200 j of whon*., npqp his principles, and up¬ 
on the supposition that he vacenjat/fTnearly the same number 
every year while he continued the*praciice, 400 or 500 have now 
recovered their original susceptibility of small-pox infection, and 
SOO are liable to be affected by it in a mitigated form. But, of 
his alleged cases of fiilufe l:\ Lis own practice, eight only have 

occurred 
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occurred in the former class, andTen irxlhejjitteri so Uiat^ liberal 
we to credit hi$ statemc(»ts, (he autivjiloldus influents .o|ri«owf , 
pox wpoM seem to increase, and to belome almost dotibli^.^ftef : 
five jWs. But it is iu>c by Mr Brown’s experience that we fvish.. 
‘any fact or opinion on the subject to rest $ we tnust go vo 
auspicious authority. Every practitioner is acquainted with tb^h 
litimerous obsorvatioitss recorded in Willan and other wrxte^ 
the subject. . Iq- adifition to these, We have real satisfac^ii in' 

, !^oting the general result of the experience of the surgeons of 
Vaccine Institution at Edinburgh. « 

‘ With regard to theia^ which have occurred bJ practi 
the surgeons of tlw Vact®^ Institution, v.'lucli tend to confirm or 
refute the doctrine pf fh'e mere temporary protection afforded hj 
vaccination against'^ small-pox, die reporters beg leave to stp^ 
that the resujhpf ^ir^xperiencirts in strict conformity with that w 
Dr Jenner, other advocates of vaccination. ‘ Thty have 

lately inoculated with small-pox, children wbi^’were vaccinated eight 
and nine years ago, and find that they completely resist the disease s • 
;|hey have not been able to produce on any of diem more than a lo¬ 
gical inflammation, which disappeared in four or five days. They 
have, almost every ye^r, visited numbers of children "who were vac¬ 
cinated during die first year's of this institution ; and this they have 
again done within these three months. In this investigation, they 
have found a great many of those who were 'vaccinated m the years 
3 801 and 1802, diat it., seven and eight years since, who have been' 
frtqu^dy andi freely exposed, and especially witliin these last six' 
months, to the contagion of the natural small-pox, by playing, sleep¬ 
ing, and otherwise mixing with children in all the different stages of 
diat diseate,‘^ydthout being infected. ’ p. 82, 3d. ,< 

The medical attendants of the Foundling Hospital of Dublin 
have also lately published an account of ^ome very decisive and 
ffgtisfactory experiments made in that Institution, to dlsprovcHb*^ 
^piotbesis, that the preventive powers of vaccination diminish:ill 
ii.^|lS|portion to the distance of time from inoculation. Nine child* 
who had been vaccinated prim: to July 1301, were inoculat- 
with 8maU“pf>x*4if!atter i;i July IbOl-, and exposed,to the. con- 
r taglon in every possible way; .and all of them resisted .the .infec- 
. bom These nine children, together with ten others, vaccinated 
.betJW^n^July Ml and August 1802, were a;ram submitted to 
smafi^pox inoculation on the 22<i Decediber 1309, (t. e. the first 
clasit upwards of the second upwards, of years 

(after the ‘ ffhevety instance,’ says Mr Creightofi; 

the reppttCT, "'’ the punctures in^ the arm of each child, from the 
* thirdday^ inflamed, and continued until thel^eventh, when the 
'if s inflammation gradually subsided, as ceitified by Mr Btewart^f 
(surgeoungeneral), and marked in a table> which, m anotht^ 

-v • ‘publication^ 
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* publication, will be more fully expressed ;—cir^iimstance 
‘ has proved the activity/ot the siuall-pox m.ctrr inserted, and 

* which must havte affect^p the constitution, w is n in the least 
‘ susceptible of the diseaie. Fourteen days (J.m, l. i8i0; have 
‘ now elapsed : the mflanhnation of die punctures ii "nrh<^*ly 

* and never was attended with the slightest ii'vrr, ^ubuss vi rrnp- 

* tim T 

‘ In corroboration of the above f^cts,' continues Mr - 

ton, ‘ conducted with every degree uf accuracy, and whicl; c.nv 
‘ not admit of the smallest doubt on the minds of tho'c gent, ■- 
‘ men who have witnessed them, and her^'unro subscribed their 

names, I c.*n safely assert, that I'have .subnutted iij,\-:ariis vf 

* jive hundred infants md children, vaccinated by rne at tins Ium;- 
‘ tution, and at the Oispcnsai y for Infant Poor anti Cow-Pox In- 

* oculation, as established in the year i.sOO, to a like eAperinicut, 

* and viith the some result m eiu nj imfance. * 

We oursflves had laTeiy an ojfportuuity ©f wiincssing an equal¬ 
ly satisfactory resuh in regard to the duration of the antivariolous ef¬ 
fects of vaccination, from some trials made in a public hospi'a! in 
tlus city, in which it wms the practice to vaccunUo, upon ailnn'— 
cion, every child which had not previously been varclnated, or had 
the small-pox- A boy admitted in irtOti, conci'ining xvhom no 
information was received, was erroneously^^upposed r<> have been 
t*acf itiated, and the operation was not repeated. Iti tin bige niug (jf 
OcTober thOft, this b«y, although not more exposet.' t > sr j.dhp >x 
wncctiDii thiin an hu'.dred other children iiyie.g utalcr ihe sicue 
roof with him, was S(ez*''d natural pox, and h, 1 a ve- 

rv full crop of the disrir.ei kind, whkh ran their course with per¬ 
fect regul.aity. V,’’iih tw/y tak'-ti from this b:.'> on the Jr!i.!'i\ ot 
the eruption, •'.vfjn'een clnldren of ihe were inocul ;r<.;d, 

who had ad been v.ceina'eti at founcT pera'dis, varying lron< live 
months to ..fm'atds .f < The te-^-dr i f rl is expeiimenr. 

^jpfoved, /(.'■,‘■r, tliaf altlvnigii a t- ; lider-ible dagi.'O ol sweiong and 
hardne?! , or ev. n a d tmtt pesiide on the arm with surroumling in- 
fiammatk^n, may ?i."iu'iiiues be produ- f d bv-nojulatfon with vartol- 
OUfc viniSy yet tbs c<.:nstfturion is incapable <-fl Ijeing aifect'eci with the 
small-pox % rK..t iliese ciilFeient ede't^/trom a slight harc!-_ 

ness to a distinct pu aule with Mirrouf'd.ag u JLunmat' 0 !i,.ire pniil ne¬ 
ed from circumst uk'js al’iTgerl'-er iiuh pende./. of the period n tt't- 
vennig bctwecii time id vacciii.-'t’.i'n and the mon of the 
variolous virus: and, tliar the power ol cow-jn-x, in rre- 

teciing rise coiiafitution agiiust rhe s^ii-pox, is as compiere -.i 
the end of eight yc<ir>, as at the e^fof ikve mv>nths ; I tnat, 
during this perioTi at least, it isjto b*- regaried as a perfe. 
city. 
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'I'hprc fire even facts on recto tl M'blck prove that the antivario- 
lous powet’s of cow'pto: are pcrmaticiir^pr, at lojjsf, timt they suf¬ 
fer VO diminution in the course of upw-lrds of half a century. 

Farmer Jesty, acceording to the report of the liroad Street Vac¬ 
cine Institution, visited Li^ndon in and ‘ rdlorded decisive 

* evidence of his Ji.iving vaccinated his wife and two the 

* year lT7i, who Mane thereby tendered unsusceptibie id the 

* smailpe\* as appears from*the exposure of ali the three parties 
‘ to liri: disorder fretjurntly/din ing the course of thh t^^onc y^s i 

* . iul ir>‘!n the mocu'ation of the two sons for the smallpox iif- 


* teen veais ago 


Dr jenitcr has tecorded cases of persons who I*ad been casu¬ 
ally aftectr’Ci M itii the colepox, and had resisted smallpox up¬ 
wards of fifty 5 ears j and, in a very o vceHcrit report of the Mc- 
aic.d Faulty in Kiel, upon the coM^pf^x in the dutchles of Schles- 
M'ig and Holstein, tlieje is the retnarkablc (;aso of a woman, then 
■tUi'ia'. who had tl\p cowpox when a year ;inil a half oW, .-.Tki had 
remained secure against smallpox infection for sir!-; years, in 
another case, the protection had then latited 5(), and in many 4-(V 
30, ^20 years.. 

There is no fact, therefore, we conceive, relating to the ani¬ 
mal ecouoiny, which ^.m be considered as more decisively prov¬ 
ed, than that the antivariolous powers of cou^pox do not decrease 
or v ear out by length of time. At the same time, it muse bo 
admitted, that there are some apparently ainiieinicated exc- ptiona 

the universality of its antivarioJous iidiiience. WiHliin taecir- 
..!o of our owri o'.;,er',ation, non,- of tii. se h.r/c occurred , ami 
.t i.s a %'ery remarbable thirig, that they are confined almost ex¬ 
clusively to the lower orders of sociay, ard to ilie practice of 
certain individuals. hir llroMm admit-., and‘has aft'^unpted an 
oxpian.ifion of th'i'-- in wliicli we are desired to b> iievo, that 
gentlemen, at ^behead of the' proi'cssioii, Sic - or lu .ir of cases^of 
smallpox afte-* vowp<' , bcc 


Jii-e 


rhi. 


\e poor oiiiy <ire exjK.so 


d tV 


smallpox forjtagion •. ,md tlnst those wlio tiave mo,.: piactice even 
amongst the povor, lo. - •; L-..i or failure;, cleanse the poor never 
complain when dis^jipoiiited and decciied, enr n-. ver seek for as¬ 
sistance even hi the mocr il.ingerous and Jc.uiuomc m;fiadics ! 

Before concluding this part of tin? ^Jbjec•t, it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that we should notice the last report fioin the Original 
Vaccine Institution, Brond-Streef, J.on«lon, botli on account of' 
its singularity, and of the use Dr Brown has made of it in sup¬ 
port of his hypothesis. 

* 'The late authentic instances of failure after, vaccifiation, fl'- 
’ m.'.nd^from this ir.Miiution an cNj:licit declaration of the iv.'.idts 
' I r their experitnee on tiii. point, fer ten solid years from itd e- 

* stahlishrnent; 
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‘ fitablishmeut. Dunng theloursc of the first five* years/the al- 

* Jeged examples of failure ifot being substanti iiod liv just evir 

* dence, the Institution facts to render qursficnahlo rlie 

* unqualified assertion of the promulgator. Dr Jennrr, t;,;t 
“ those wjio have undergone the cowpnek 7iXi\ for }if:\ un.MM- 

ceptible of smallpox, ” Each subsequent y. ir, however, has 
‘ furnished cases of failure, on conclusif-e cvidefjcc, pvc'giesrdvfly 

* increasing in number. Notwithstandmg these adverse occur- 
‘ rencos, our experience justifies the opinion, that vaccination is 

* eipinently beneficial to the community#aufl the irid'.vidij.il; 

* First, because a very large proportion of vacciiiated persons 
‘ have been found not siuceptible ^‘f the sihalipox, on trial of the 
‘ most deci'.ive tests. 

* Secondly, because (a very smal’ proportion of cases excepted j 
® the smallpox suhsequent to cowpfck is a mUder afiection than 

* the slighiebt cftses of iuoc'.dated smallpox. , 

* Thirdly, Because the chaise of death is far less than even 
® in the inocuiatcil smallpox. 

^ Fourthly, li-’cau.'.e security, equal to that of smallpox inocula- 
^ lion, in.iy be given by the harmioss pi .'Ctice of a secend vaccin- 
‘ ation, as long ago recoinrnenc!<'d by this Instltefion. 

* It is to he considered, however, that the elFecrs of the vac- 
^ cine iiifectio:: have hitlu-rto been but partially investigati d *, and 

* the result.'-, of furthei expciience and observ.itjon, .af v.-h.cb re- 
'* cords will continue to be prcsrrv.d, will not fail to be r'*- 


‘ porttd. ’ 

We .Tgr*!* with Mr Crown in regretting this infiirurion has 
not cor.iiofccnded to be more p-irticu! t a-- to th ' llu.lcd to in 
tJiis report. Jt l.s, Tn n%!ib, io V'-ue ar.d ,mb;.,nous, r^-at it m,,y be 
interpreted either in fivoim t'f, or ag.\in:l veccin Oton.* Aerording- 
ly, Mr Crown, wlnio he ri. icule,s the id"ije ' leb it g a-'.- i, a;td 
defc.ufts on the dangers to be appreiK'oded ii *in foilovel-:^ it, 

, gladly fei 2 ''s upo.i the adoiiiTion, ifuit ifjv' elF.-rV' 'if vaccination* 
have been intberto but p.rti.eiy invefiigated, .nui cin'.t antlientic in- 
ftances of failure h.iv row be. n coiJeiieJ. ether hand, 

it might be contfndo.t, that line report is d'jt idediy in favour of 
vaccination, and that i-ic petpi. xirl.a wide!) it lbt«-s, are lo be at¬ 
tributed entirely to ’"'ur fivoited Liniwlcdg * of ike of is du- 
eafe, as \seli as of toofe cf tr.allpox. 1: droi’.gly reconimhids 
the practice of vaccination. 1: poHriveiv ll.iles, that fecuriry, e- 
qual to t.hat cf fmalipox Ino. ui .li.'.i, I'ht.nncd from it. 

And, fo i »r ..re we from ce’iude.ing it ot aity confi-quence, tlnu 
the admii.'iuns to which we i. .• al!’.nrec: fiiould co ne hoin one ot 
the oidcit cdabldhinems in ihe idngilom, thjst we are very mucli 
difpofed to aferibe them to the Ln.:;-;,';; pecidiAri/es wi’i:!: have ai- 

' iV * 
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V'avft ffiftipuuifliptl then opinions i—ttute if is notorious to all 
.ar cq\iain:eiLl with th^ hiftory of vaKcination* thitj thouplt friend¬ 
ly to tlir pr (Hicc in gener-il, this has, from the 

b^pitinln<r, a^lrd uniformly in oppofifion to Dr J-^ nncr, reprefeiit* 
inp him ti e mere^ promulgator of a f^c> known ft) every 
f irm*"r in (^louceOerflnre, and ^s having left^he hirtory and thft- 
ra/ler uf r.i i’ dif Mfe to b# inreftigated and afcertained by 
and obfervaticT)^. 

wl o!r, we ar-' fatisHed that we concede than.U 
nets'll'ry- w’t-,* w- conqlnde our obfervations on the antiviriolo^ 
jKnver <if cowpox in the t^n.'S of tl e Collegi^^^ Report. * 

‘ feiuri'y d rived frord vaccination, if not abfolutely perfe^l, h as 

* rn rly lo as can p.-rh a'ps be expected from any human difcori^y; 

* ft.r, amongft Heveral hundred tliouland c^fe.s, with the refiilts of 

* w’ ich th^ College hare bejn m‘de acq'^inted, the number of 

* alleged failyres h-iS been furprifinpiy fm ;}1; foemuej^ fo, as to 
' forn, certainly no re-^fonable ohje£tion to the general adoption of 

* vaccin ation •, for it appears ‘h tl-cre are not nearly fo many 
‘ fcilurt's in a given nun her of vaccinated perlons, as there are 
‘ dnxihs in av' equal number of perfons inoculated for ilie fm.ill- 

l^e feco' d general obj?£iion to cowpox inoculation, is, that it 
produc- s new and unlieurd of difeafes. This, we may obfrrve, 
w.s firll advanced as a conj-'Cture, pridV to ail experience, and up¬ 
on grounds purely hypothetic’!; trough fafls h*vc fince beeh re- 
fen cd to by thefe ill-augunng theorills. Thefe theories, it is 
fearedy neceff ry to notice, as we are now' in pofP fiion of fulE- 
cient expencncf to dechle the quej'Hon. "With regard, however, 
to the facts wdnch have b^en refi rred to vby Ihe enemies of vaC- 
cin-<tion, nothing can be mor' v.^gue and inconclufive. "We have 
he.'Td all tlie common cutaneous dif-alcb, which uniformly attend 
on fjltJ! and pov rty, attributed to the cow'j.ox. If in’ifc.fcro-, 
phulous family any fympiom of th-st difed’e (liould appear in a, 
child o had h m v ccinnred, no matter l.ow iong before, ttill 
the cowpox <%4onc to blam- for h.aving engencJeied foul huraduts. 
Nay, if merfll .s, or hoopingcougb, or pUunfvjifhould be unufu- 
aily f<ta!, even tiiough the lulf'rers w* re never vaccinated, ftill 
the cow'pox is the caule of the mortality. Cl-itnofotts alTertiott* 
of rijui kind, enforced by difguftinjj, caricatures of wingy girls and 
oxfaced ooys, i.ave done more to prevent the univcrfal adoption 
of vaccination, thansai^y doubts of its eflicacy. Of thefe, the 
moll ridiculous perhaps, is the frontifpiece to a publication * tiy 

* 'Ferdin. Oil S.myrh btuarf, Kfq. phylician, barrackmaller, ‘ aiul 

* great 
n«r and 


graii'^foii to King Clniles tht- S' cond^,*^in whidi Dr J|n- 
his coadiutors, cernuted and 
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iiig a moiifter with bafkets fulfi/of infants; whih^ to p'jnr DrThorn- 
ton is afligned the final drudlery of fliovelling tlic.n inrn a fca- 
•yengei^s.cart, after being duly digelted. Tl.e foljowiug is the 
poetical defcriptiou by which\hi8 eloquent reprefentation is illuf- 
trated. 

•* A mighty and'horrible monster, with the horns of a bull, the 
hthd hoofs of a horse, the jaws of the kvakin, Oie teeth and cl.iws s i 
■ a ty^^gcr, the tail of a coiv,—all the evils oil Pandora's box in his b» Iiy, 
—.plague, pestilence,'leprosy, purple blotches, fotid ulcers, and filth) 
running sores covering liis body,—and an atmospliere of accuriiulated 
disdhse, pain and^eatli around him, has fuadc his appearance i.i ilie 
,'Vi'orld, and devours mankind—especially poor helpless infant',;—not 
by scores only,—or hundreds, or ^housaiyis,—but by hundreds of 
thousands.' 

Ehf Moseley, again, has describ d, in technical style,-a whnb 
tribe of new cowpox diseases; and* Mr Stuari has discoveriil a 
brutal dcj*cner*tLoii of the human species. • 

* The cowpox niHuge or farcy, cowpox ulcers, with pus, green 
gruAv, clearly demoa^trating their boviiT* oi lgin ; cowpox 
evil or abscest, .-owpox mortification, are nothing in comparison of 
tiic brui.di/ation of the noblest work of the creaiion.'—‘ Among 
the numeious .^hocking cases of cowpox which J have heard uf. I 
know not if die most ht'-irible of all Iras yet been published, \i?.. 
of a (li'dj at Pcckliam, wlio, afttm being inoculated with the cow- 
ppx, had it:, former natufal disposition absolutely fhanged to the 
i'nftf'J, so tliatttran nj)>m all fours lik-^ a r.r\' r, Wl' iwii g like a 
•ow, and Imttlng "VMlh its head like a bull. For my pan,' iio add,-., 
with pijiic-fjpliical icepliasnit ‘ 1 can scarcely tlu.'k it possible, hav¬ 
ing had nn iitt'r /o as<rrlfti>! the tmlh f ’ 

^ 0 Mosely ! thy bpoks, nightly phantasies rousing, 

Tull 01 r m..ke r. c tpi.ike ft%r my heart's denesL^trea-sures : 

For fancy, in dreams,pre-ents tliein ;d! bronsing 
: ^ On couimons, (ii'nt liko little h^cbuchpidiu.-/ 'ars. 

’* There, ndihling ai h.istlas, jtand .h-nt, Joe and Mary ; 

On ti.eij foie.h'cads. ih horrible i •.-r.’.mjjlcti horns bud : 
y Hert 'foni v. :;]i .i uol, and poor Will: im all haiiy, 

Reclin'd in v-'oer, are chewing the cud.#’.* 
diary %i‘ i); ii.iri.'ckinastei- own child's Illness 

■ind'death, is truly In i/i.i.atiug, atid excites a mised e:j.-, 'ion of 
'^ridicuie and comp. - '.on. liar as it tile -power:: of languai.e \uc'»e 
. not ^uiiicient to extite our sympathy witli his suffevinpi-, a.fd fair 
..diuii^ation at the hcjitly disease which occasioi ed the jic has 
I^Cldated t!ie history Ir, a very au'.i.;^.;.^" presentation ef ^b^, 
^iiStoart with the baby on her knee, the cradle oit o.a-* ssde, .tod a 
bason c.i giuel on lii'“ other;—n*tv. lihhi.nidi!;': ail w,uc]<, va* 
have h^'tio doubt that :he ptuir btbe’o nei-th was nv»;. g 
of less than royal c.\traciioii. ' ^ 

.. >' i- ^ .. \ S Bui' 
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But to be serious—follpwingappears to us fo be a satis-i' 
factory answer to all thijS disgraccKuI clarnouir. Dr Bateman^ 
from the records of the Public Dispensary of Loniloni has'prov¬ 
ed, that the proportion of cutan^ouff eruptions to. all other dis*- 
eases, was rho same before the publication of Dr Jennier's In¬ 
quiry, as in the sixth and seventh year of vaccination. * And'!lb|8^,l 
Report of tlie London CoHege "states, • The testimonies 

* College of Physicians are very decided in declaring, that 

‘ vac cination docs less mischief to the constitution, and less fre-..^ 

* qiuntly gives r'se to ot^r diseases, than Ithe smallpox ettjh^; 

‘ iiiitarai or inoculated. TJie College feci themsklves called upon , 
‘ to^tatc this strongly, «because it has been objec^d to 

^ tion, that It produces ntw, unheard-of, and monstrous dii^ies, 

* Of such assertions, no proofs have been produced; and after dii* 

‘ )i:’ciit inquiry^ the College t^'ileve them to have been the mVcll- 
‘ tions of designing, or the mistakes of ignorant nen. ’ 

TIk' last important objection which W'e shall notice, is, that 
vaccination has put an end to smalljiox inoculation, without beirtg 
so extensively adopted in its stead. In this objection may be 
traced the monves of ma’.y of the keenest epposers of the new 
practice ; and it must be confessed, that its advocates have afford¬ 
ed soifipe pretext for it, by their injudicious and unfounded com- 
pirdnts of want of patronage and encouragement. The truth is, 
howTVer, that, when all the obstacles tldiich vaccination has bad 
to encounter, are considered, its progress must uppear to have 
been inconceivably rapid. - It has been adopted by millions whp 
never \vouId have submitted to variolation. For example, in 
this very city, gratuitous inoculation for smallpox had long been"., 
offered to the poor ;;t the Public Dispensary, but &]rog';thcr in vain | 
while, at the same useful charity, no less than 10,(/OO have been 
vaccinated since Fcl ruary 1801. TMs greater willingness, on 
the part of the poor to inoculate for cowpox than for smaltppXi^ 
may be ascribed partly to il)eir conviction of its utility and «||iipe- 
rior safety, and pattly to its not being opposed by the |nist;^en 
bnt very powerful prejudice which prevails .miong the reltj^oW ,, 
sectaries in this kingdom, that the wdlful inoculatiibn 


eascu zn impious interferente with the ordinancif 
mighty ; while they do not consider the slight affeclwi^ 
by ^aAciriation as a disease. But wh^e it has thus tiecdtnc n^tich/. 
mbre general than smallpox inoculation ever was ai home, tfe^tra-* 
pidity of its prcgrr*ps i«n^o most remote corners of the ; 

,altog‘,‘t-her without < It h.'S been gratefully reccivedvOT^l 

people of the I'.ost o’pposite ^aces and religtoi^^ encouraged't)^ ’’ 
g ly^rnnieiits of every description, and been oLn]ijbl|v ’ 
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citions in every written l|nguagc. Manuals of vr.ci'lnation, in the 
Chinese ztiA. Polish tongues, are now before us, illusnatod \vitii co¬ 
loured figures. In our own colonies in the 'ilast Indies, irs success 
has been astonishing j and the numbers who have been vaccinated 
.are siich, that, in the settlements of Combay, smallpox is said to he 
,,altogether exterminated. The reports of its prcgrcbs in Ceylon 
^are particularly interesting, on accoj.uit of its insular situation 
. nearly resembling our own. The following is the report made of 
it by a resident physician. 

* * The drc^pdful ravages whicfi ^he smalJ-pox usually com- 
mitted in Ceylon, previous to thc^ introduction of vacclnati- 
on, must be in the recoUettion qf every one 5 and rt' afl'ords 

* me infinite pleasure to observe, that, agreeably to the most 

* certain infonuation I luve l?cn enabled.,to procuihe, iliat de- 
, *-structive malady has sioi extsted-in ai*y part of the Britlhh 

‘ possessions on this island during the year I80d, except in the 
‘ district of Gillc, into which it w'as brought on the 31st of Ja- 

* huary by a Maldivian boat, last from Bengal. A large proper- 

* tion of the crew of this boat died ; and the disease was com- 


• tnunicated by a fisherman, who visited it on Its first arrival, to 

* two or three inhabitants in the neighbotPrhood of Galle, bur it 
‘ spread no further j which must be attributed chiefly to tlio ib- 
■* vourable influence qf vaccination, which has been so extensive- 

j * ly difi'use^ in that and the other districts of the island. * AV- 
,porl 1809. 

We have'here a striking proof of the good effects 
vaccination. Contagion may be iniioduced ; but it dies for-want 
of susceptible, su^ects :—a firebrand may be applied j but there 
is no fuel to produce a conflagration. Even ol(] Spain was rous¬ 
ed from its apathy by J;he obvious adrant.igcs of vacrhiatlon ; and 
forth an expedition, wmrihy of its better dar s, which cir- 
■^tsimnavigatcd the globe for the solo purpose of carrying to all its 
vast possessions, and to those of several other nations, the inesti- 
• iUiable gift of vaccination: and, in point of fact, it succeeded in 
i-'ii^s^eminating it, notonly through the botundfeJs’coIonie's of Spain, , 
\^ST^jR3Ugn the vast Archipelago of the Visayan islands, and in 
^'eiil^li^ng it wherever it touched in its progress. 

' »So fkr as our information extends, therefore, we conceive there 
’ 43 tid foundation whatevA- for this objection. Cowpox, we verily 
l^dliove, is far more generally resorted ^ than smallpox ewr was; 
pijsd the public, of couri.e, must hawe great ^iti by the substku- 
|lion. , , " ‘ ' 

So much but wc cannot aUqvy the objec- 

ll^'to (ES^I^.-ijuit'j easily. In a controvcr''iy as tb'hlatter of 
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fict, where rhe vritne&ses contradict ofh^ry ft is absolutely 
nfi'ss'iry to -ibcertaiii, as far as possible, their'relative credibility 5 
.'Pti to our bcluf by comparing ^he number and value of 
opp’site exiH'rK'nci’s. \Ve have already seen, that these are de* 
v'dtrtlv, aiiii .i. .osr infinitelv, in favour of the advocates dF vac- 
cicirloii. lioutver, the statements of their opponents may, 

h V'' b en candiil, .and their opposition sincere; and the fr«**' 
c}c’ iJ! Cl urrence of adverse facts would have perplexed us* and 
1 ; 'io’ibts upon our minds y'ith regard to the universal safety and ^ 
cui.'.K'v of f;.e practice. Fortunately, iiowevi-r, the conduct of. 
till, iulv icctijsts themseiues Jus set our minds at leise. ^Their , 
h.'iS s.’ far overstepped ^their prud 'uce, and they have giyent,- 
siJc!\ fvidenr proofs of want of obscrvafion and candour, and have 
h-id Tf c t 'ifse Tt» such mean trick^and devices to fiighten the timid * 
;r’d .id the lynorant, as to deprive them of allcrcditwith -' 
t;.o vvi^']’ nifivnued a’ul jndicioUs. Wliac opinion uiusi be enter- 
tio’ipd of the fairnejis or judjjment of -a man who could affix,-ort 

* tt(' •.‘’ill.', t'f ’‘if’ most poouious streer.s of London, posting-hills,^ 
d’t'pfiv’.'i, in g'K'nric letters, Fufa^ Effects of CowpOf!” with 
an «»;irnc?st roto tuneml.ition to heads of families to peruse the 

•’•'iein width they are stated,—who employs the driver of er- 
11..' < ..rts to 4iKttibure them indiscriminately to travellers upon 
r riuds .iear'JLo!id:>n, — and could dehbctately state, as one of 
‘i :'> .seriiiUi. reasons L;r continuing the smallpox inoculation, that, 

‘ h, rl populous part of the metropolis, where the abundance of 

* c) '. ir. } exceeds tlie means of providing food and raiment for 

* fue.)', 5i,is.pc-stUeuli;'l disease is considered as a merciful provi- ■ 
‘ Mou on the p-sn of P ovidieDCC lo lessen thPjhuTihen of a poor., 
‘ man’’ t.'.r .ily {•' Aiio'iier device of the same gertleman, was ' 
till’ pni’idMi' jti of a !i<nvspaper, for the S'xclusive purpose of at- 
tarki. g V'ccii'.ation and its pi>trons with the lowest and inoslCtMi- 

tt I p: il;l' (ibu.se. 

13 it :h* mo.st unjosrinablt; part of this gentleman^s conduct ii"'' 
L'j vv:iiu) fi)hdH‘.apqji of the report of the College of Physicians,' 
— I pubn: record widely distribured under the sanction of Paflia^-i;, 
iiitiM. The Lw passjges we have already quoted from»|j^, wiljL'J 
c;-;tbK our .eit«.krs to judge, whether it be in any respect V 

to as.^erfc, Ml.ai the Report of the Coljege of Physicra|»S 
‘ life evidenci-, produced before the committee of the House 

* CdmVrmns, to be {{ilallwovsr.hrownj that they allow there. 

* spuiHiiis cowpox j anil flm failure, disorder, and death, soared* 
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* ulceration.However, iixiprovcs upon Wl.int-, 

in his Ad^lress to the British PaTliamont, thus exp., , honsolf. 
•* Patra conacripti! celebrited and illustrious sct^ators '-f 

* lay aside all prejudice, and receive, 1 entreat you, the 

* inforiffation wtt|i candour and attention, viz. That all tlso pt,y- 
' * sicians, surgeons and apothecaries, nsost eminently distiugui-hid 
,* for abilities and professional skill, Hill to a now ack'.ov- 

‘ ledge, that vaccination is not a certain preveutivo of the smalh 
. f pox i and th.at it sometimes producet^ nev/, d.angf rous, and fatal 

* diseases. I’liese truths are at this time universal! v granted, arid 
' candidly ack:nowledged, by every intelligent medicai g ’ntlejrr.an; 

* and this is all I contend for. ’ ’ Notv, in these pa; sages, there 
can be no misconception or rnisiake, to be accounted for bv is;no- 
rance; and, therefore, we are afr|id we must S'.’t them do*vn as 
instance^ wf \'^lful and unpardonable miareprescntaiion. Alisquo- 
ration, i:i<!ced, seems to be a favourite figure with ti.e .iniivsiccia- 
ists; arid witii none more remarkably, than witli rlieir newly-en¬ 
listed Scotish auAiliary, who, we may r -mark by the v/avj wida ; 
to be con.iidered a.s tlie first writer, on ihat sidu* f f i!;c tpics'ii'i., 
entitled to any sort of attontion ; and tre.ars his predecessors 
altogether as cavalierly as his opponents. In proof of th»s gentle- 
inan^s extreme looseness, and unfairness of quotation, vc niigli; 
refer to the greater jvart ftf his extracts from the public reports, 
and the writings of Dr Join.cr and Mr Bryce; but we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with one ex.ijiiplc, in the case of Dr Willan, v.h. .;i; 
he ingenuously contrives to quote as an authority for an 

which he'openly disavows, and that by tlie simple method of 
stating a sort of ^au^on or exception to his general opinion, as 
the opinion itself .—‘ I shall, perhaps, be asUd, says Dr W., 

* whether 1 thir.U that the v.irloJous eruptions, in *.U the cases ad- 

X ‘ ciuced 


* The reader may take tliis furdicr specimen of the eloquence and 
reasoning of tliis scion of loyalty.—‘ T|ie Goo 

‘ o£2/aturet inconceivable Crrulor of ulf / jv Arj/rc, has permitted 

* Quonamrtet and Fuccinalion to exist,—1<’ prosper,— and even 
tO'triumph ror a short space of time,—perhap* as the scourge and 

.* punishment of mankind for their sins, and for re.isons n-a die 
best, far beyond the powers*of our very circumscribed and limited 

* portion of penetr.ation and knowledge to discover.-But, are we 

f to'worship—to applaud—oi even to suhiriifro i.V/?,— to Bumiapar/J, 
i -.^r to l^uccinatioUt —because they^lv.ve fi r some time been pro- 

* sperous?—^Nbl—Nevcr let us degi.ide our honour—our virtue—or 
our ConscieiKCfa.i«— by such scrvUiiy :—let us co:.' nd ag.iinsi' them. 


* our^s^feons and might;—no' aonlnirg bui vt si-ill ulti- 

ir.ontnui-, • i 


•'■toktl^ptrinttiphiluj acausc jjupu.iro ' h> immiKu-/ ■ i 

! Itnd which th^rrfofe we well kuon //V .c.; melt luusl njip. jvr. * 


ft:; PavqMs on lac^naiion. 


J^n. 


C aSov^ WCTO the 

Thi^ U ‘1 • c'l 'StioD ; -and ficre is die answer which is immediately 
si 3 bi*o>. d • and of which Mr Browri, when jirofessing to quote both 
m'i*'on and answer, has omilfed the whole which wehaire put m 
? Viic •' * Vi^rcinr inocul&tors •j.rrc, ntfrsU satfM ix^tih 

^),ru rt^>'\ilur appearance„$tirrmmdrd ly infkmmaUm ; and aim 
« -■ I i'iin'r^ many prat fihoners Koofild consider tiie spect&u^ it- 

c dirM 59, n. n suf^aU gnaran^a a- 

‘ Tmrs^ the ^.vmllpaT ; not hang tmarc TioioJrequenUij tt detuae&M . 

‘ Umporarif :urapacihi to 5e afecled ly either the^rto^ 

« cme-^irtls. I have ha4> reasons on mmute k 

« that! in a very great mqja ily of the ca^slsMM ^.^rted;^f 
‘ 2/yndon, the vaccination nvas tmperjeet. There », 

« dii’icultv in obtaining clear cii^tmct information on the'suD- 
« iect,’ &c. WiMan, p. 73 .—Brown, p. SI7. 

\ti he same Wnner, in quoting the admission of thd Lonoon 
College, that cases of smallpox have occurred, after apparently 
B-ri. ct v..r Jiiation, he t.-.tes special care to leave out the'OTtd 
Ki,n.!icnf/i/; .'.Mi, at last, makes that learned Body admit, 
faiiurcs ind occurred where thcie was • sufficient ptOTf rf th. 

• mhst' perfect vaccination.’ Dr Willan’s treatise will also be 
searched m vain for any thing like the description of chickenpox. 
which Mr Brown has pretended to extract from it. M hen a pm- 
soo tLs venfutes to falsify public records to ^ 

purpose, it really i' not easy to give rmplicit credit to statements 
mad^e oh his own authority, in opposition to general experience. 

The eftabliffir d eliic xy of vaccination as a preventive of fmalle 
nnx has eiven rife lo various legiflattve proipfts.for die utter e^ 
Ln’inatiOT f»m 'his kingdom of that deftruaiye peftildfice 5 and 
it muft be confeff d, that our inful,ir fituation feems t°..g»te feme 
encouragement to lucli a projea. Even priorto the 
vaccination, this liad be-n ilrongly urged by Dr 
country, Scuderi in Sicily, and a tvhole tribe of enthufiato m 
Ger- -anv. Irdunnountable difficulties, however, appeared tm e- 
verv'edej and‘n«hing was ever attempted. 
again revived, and certainly with gt«ter 
tivatiolous powers of cowpox have i«come known,, 
evef -there ate very ftronc, and.perhaps infurmooj^e, ci^■ 
S w emy thing liltherti deviffdj of which .perh,{is riiaj ’bpi' 
Hfed foTorrylng itdpto effea, Bur, before w. 

. difeuffioh of thefe, we iriuil notice feme opinions of Dr 
riphvGcian to the Smallpox Hofnnal, and a ptetepW 
' cmatiom I’or if bis oninton be true, 
with.fmallpox, or ib^t they are but varjctie|| 
k is.pltiin tha: ibc diiTuHon of the one caa^-^ 
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pation oF the Qllier; finceji if there be any foundat’u^n fnr the opjnlon, 
that fmallpoir fflay be converted into cowpox, it is. iripoiTible not to 
conclude, that cowpox wyi,inmany circumftatices, dt goncr.nc into 
fmallpox. Rr Adarti'i^s.arguments for tlieir identity, are derived 
from^the near refemblance of the moft favourable kind:, of fmalJ- 
pox to cowpoxj and * prefumptive.proofs deduced from the l.nvs 
v.^f all other morbid ppifons^, that tlie variolous and vaccine ;; the 
lame.*' And he proceeds pofitively to ftate, that by ‘ continuinr, 
^ with great caution, to inoculate at the hofpital from pearl fm.il]- 
• pox, (the,|>^£lor*8 hobbyhorfe), w'^at lafl fuccectlcd in procuring 
.a fuc^lBt^^'of virus fo nearly refembl^g the vaccine, that an uni- 
Verial fulj^ibion prevailed amoi.g the 4 >arent 8 , ^that they were de- 
; ceived by the fubOitution of one for the otherl! The fa£i;s (fated 
hy Dr Adams are certainly curiuus; but it appears that the prac- 
■; tice fail! to have been followed uy him was'not neceflliry for their 
■ conve»fion,*as has been fatisfa^forily proved by *Mr Bryce, (App. 
.hp. 70 .); and, indeed, the fadls and obfervations dated by that 
gentleman irrefillibly fugg<>(l to the mind the mid ike committed, 
‘ ,_.at the commencement of tlie pr.ic^ice of vaccination, in tlie very 
, fame hofpital, by Dr Adams's ccltbnted prcdccedbr. Dr Wood- 
vide inoculated with variolous virus, w'hen be believed he was uf- 
ing vaccine ; and Dr Adams Teems to have reverfed the matter. 

His piefuthptive prqofs proceed upon a notorioufly erroneous 
allumption, that if a perfon be inoculated at the fame time with 
the virus of two feparate difterapers, the one will remain un-drer- 
ed till the other complete its progrefs, and will then take as many 
days to run its courfe as if it had not been inferted until the pro- 

S refs of the firjl was complete. The faO: is, a9 dated by Mr 
ryce, * that both* punctures will advance regularly, as it only 
one had been made during the period necefiVry tor the local 
il^e erf thefe infections, and until the conftitutionai (tag? from 
qde of them is excited, at w'hich time, and not before, the pro- 
grefs of the other morbid poifon, provided its loc.«l courfe be (i- 
' nifhed, will be arrefted, until the firft ccnftitutiQnul aft'e^ion has 
dif^jppeared. * In the fame manner. Dr AtlamI miftates tlie fact 
, yjwn lie ,a^rts, that * if fmallpox and cowpox are inferted at 
m diflTorent parts of the fame petfbn, we find ne 
kd/liatever in, the progrefs of either, ^ Both begin and 
^igo throttjgit tlicir fevcral ctfurfes with t|(,)B,fame regularity, as if on- 
^■('^brie of tliem had been inferted in two didcrent places* * Now, 
•y^P^i^ryco’s experiments prove incooreltably, that as-fpon af a con- 
adeilion is produced, by fmallpox fotexample, the fnir!* 
Vjher vaccine affection, if its local courfe he (iriifii- 

*'tlu^ variolous acVion has exhauilod itfelf on 

is altogether fuperfeded according to cif- 
' ’ y, CumftanccS; 





rtim - ,1 O’- Adam ’.vi'ong in ^is third, pofition, that 

jf a pcrl'n!) L? V indnateil for example, and in two or tlsree days 
be ir-'-cuIaii'd in on? place with vaddloijs, and in another with 
I'OWpcA Pi.ilter, the fame confetpjences will follow as if both in- 
IVrVioi-s lijcl been of one matter. For t!ie faft undoubtedly is, 
that, :.i fuch a c-ife, the feenndary vaccination wi|J“ have its pro- 
pTi*^ ncc derated, and will arrive at maturity at the fame time whh 
ti e prim i’y vaccination ; wliile th.c fnaalipox ppftule wdjl «o/.bc acr’ 
ci'lr'iotrd, hut proceed t! louph its locd Rage in the ufiial n>aaner. 
Thefe f tclf- pf V , in the moff decifivc manner, that Jpr,.Adara&^s - 
c/pinu n errou.eous, even ugon his own principles} an^i^^at fniali- 
p,ox xr.d cow'pox afo efienriayy diileTcnt difeaiVs, not: i?b^vt;rtiyei i 
in .my circumilancQS, into each other. ' ,, 

Of all the plans fpr exterminating fmallpox by means of cow-^ 
pr::. which we have febn, hir ilrycds is the mod detailed* and 
V, >1! ferv' u: a*? a tbxt fer the obfervatiens we have to dfler. * This 


p),.!i ombrac* ? three f vera! cbjcifls. iff. To induce parents and 
to }',.!V(’ dl cl'ihlren v.accinated before a certain age } 2 d, To! 
get currei'l lifts of all thoic xUio have not been vaccinated ; and,” 
3 <l, To put It in the power, and ind.^ed in the way of all perfons, 
to get the dpu,*i:i()n p<dforrri.-d wiili fUlI and fafety, by diliribuU 
iij" corps '-f vaccinators up and down ilie country, 

\Vc Ih ill rot go into the various details xj-ith which IVIr Biyce 
b::S eirde ivrured to t-xphiin his projtix, and to obviate the ohjvc- 
t; )ns he has aoticipatt .h We (hall only obferve, wuh a view 10 
tV-r '^^.cuui br'neb oF his plan, that however defir.ible fuch lifts 


might b.‘, we are afraid the procuring of tlicm would be attended 
v th grei.ier diiUcuftics than Mr Bryce has forefocti. When we 
t oTflidrr hrtw iimccurat- ly the regifters of birt!;s*amf marriages and 
di^.' bii! o! mortality are kept, and how mvyiy inconveniences, both 
perf iri d ai.tl poliacal, have arifen fro ti this inaccuracy, we can 
on'*'txprefs our wiflies, tlint vacciiHtion may turnifli a lirioti^ls 
n.'lh i< oily powerful, to Ic-ul to their f nip)ilkation ami corre^ioa} 
;.ui- we I'.iuil cwidcf^ that we have no hopes of feeing any reform 
*•; his rcfpecl earned into efn dl:. His corps of vaccinators, tpo, 
would never be tolerated, either by rhe public or bj t|ie profi^- 
fjon } and would, at all events, foi>n degenerate into a fegne of job- ’ 
bing and intri‘i;iie. ■ 

It IS the lirft part of Mr JSryce's plarf, however, which requires 
rnoft attention, and about jwhith there k likely to be the grcattll 
difteTence of opinion. V^ith regaid to tlie aid w'hich he fcernirtiEiii* 
{ff'.'i rile pnvate patronagp a'ui exertions of men of influende 
and rvputatiuii, there cannot be a doubt, that it b dvery ' 

fuch matt to inftru^ and enlighten the publk'l^j^j^l^d tO’ithe ^ 
advantages to be deriTcd from vacciiution *, arid: j!b'^^’ii;thv,|fcr’' 
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judices cxciteti ggainft it^y thofe IntPTcfted In the continuance of 
variolation. Th.'’fe however have hithf^rto had bur a very inconfi-, 
der^b’e eff d; and it is wHI renwTked by the Collcg'- Pia flcianF, 

* The lower orders of Society can hardly be induced to aciopt pre¬ 
cautions against evils vvhich may be at a distance ; no» can it. be cs- 
pccC?d from if tliose preenulions are attended with CApense. 

./.Unless, therefore, from the immedfite dread of epidemic sniallpoT^, 

; neither vaccination moculation Appear at any time to Lave bicn 
, general ; ahd when the cause of terror has passed by, tlie public li.ivcr 
f relapsed again into a state of indifference and apathy, and the salu- 
. • tary pi^tiw^has come to a stand, h is not easy lo siiunca! a remcfhf 
Jbr an deeply imprinted m human pature. * Bryce, App. p. fit*. 

It is'ffiis dpathy or indifference which is die^moit powerful ob- 
ftacK* to the progrei's of v.u'cinarion ; and we have confidefed \:t> 

'■ elTecfs as the moff feriou’, ohjeciion to the praflice. iJj'.ould we, 
by means of it, fuccetd in haniiliing ftnallj[iox altogether from 
iiland, or frono largf* ditlricls of it^ there is forhe danger that vac- 
cination would foon be very generally negletfled, and tliat, fo Urge 
& proporn'on of the people would le left fufceptlble of fmallpox, 

• that its effects, whenever it fiiould chance to bt; imported, would 
be truly calamitous. It is on this account that we have heard very 
judicious perfpns dread the partial extinction of the fmallpov. 
They would have it prclerved, for the fame rcafon that the clergy¬ 
man wmuld not have the D-wil killed, or that ir.furance olllceb n. - 


joicc in occ^fional fires. But the poinblc dangers of exterminating 
the fmallpox are inuch too viGoiiary to caufc us to relax a mo/iieTir 
in our efforts for tliat purpofe } and, if we were to fucceed in ex¬ 
tirpating it in any one country, the danger of importing it would 
probably be njucb^diminilhcd, by the diminution of its fource in 
other regions, and the encouragement whici) fuoli an event would, 
held out to proceed againft it with flill gr^Mier vigour. 

^Afc w'C, how.-ver, lo ufe any other mean.] than mere advice and 
•example i Are we to refort to any measures of compullion or r»*- 
ftr tnt ? Ate wc to have recourle to legiflativc meafures ? Thefe 
,, are great political ipaeflions, in regard to whiyh ihe prefent aiui 
\late rulers pf the itare have expreffed very different opmums; Mr 
^ Perceval conceiving that more evil than good would refult from any 
meafure of coercion; and Lord H. Petty taking a, different, and, wc 
/ are inclined to tin k, a more concill: view of the fnbj d.' 

: * Though I would nof interfere, ‘ said his Lordship/ witii {L- 

freedom of an individual with regard touche tiiode of preserving Lis 
" own health, yet I have no dinicul y in saying th.at no individual has 


tiopf wi 


pte case when individuals abroad while they ut'* 
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under the process of inoculation under the^pld mod<j* This practice 
I wndi^rstand to be increasin?*-, af'd mayJbe attended ivith dangerous 
elTccts. I know that in a country likfe,, tl^is, where the inhabitants 
have been so accustomed to liberty in almost every thing, and in this 
practice ainon*? the rest, it must be difiBcuIt, and, wi^out some m- 
fringemenr of liberty, perhaps impossible, to put an/*n’d alto^llli6r 
to this inconve nience. This, I aift afraid, can hardly be done wthottf 
some sort of compulsion ;—and that is odioUS to the people of ihhfer 
.country. But although compulsion be odious, while it calls oh.tnait* 
Iclnd to be active against their ^ili, yet while it'goes lip farther than 
to forbid their doing that which is hurtful to others, I.dhihh tliat a * 
state has, not nuly a right,* but that it is its duty to en^i^nce it. I 
would therefore say, that if pftrsons will persist in follovo|n|g the old %[ 
system of inoculation, they should be compelled to confine their 
practice within their own houses, a^,d shall not be allowed to spread;'^ 
tlu'se ravages and this pdfet over the community at large. * Debates, . 

p* I i o* ^ 

The pvc feirionrd arguments for th'’ reftriiSJion of fmallpox ino». < 
tul’tK'ii, at'* in.v ed v(’-y f roirr. Every perfon variolated becomesf . 
a ceMre ot co’.n fpr .vding (r»fe,»fe and death around him. In^., 

adclirion to t’ is obvious fad, aiul the ioflanccs quoted in variou# 
publications, w<* may flare what t( ok place in Weimar, both on 
act ''u:;r of its autrenticiiy, and becaufe, from its date, it cannot 
be iufpecicd of exaggeration or colouring, The fmallpox had 
IK» been f?eii in that city for about five years, when it became 
j)s, . ab ut in r!.e neighbouring villages. The Duke, anxious for 
r'i.i' /. ie»y of Ids t bildr. n, wifhed to prolcd them by inoculation, 
but did v.or t'.jnk bimfelf f’ntitled to take a ftep, however iutereft- 
ii ' Iiimfelf, whi' h might endar-ger the lives of his fubje£ls, 
without ft'on.'dy.w.rr.jng them by arlvertifemcnt, and inviting' 
them to follov. his example. Notwithfl::nj(j.ing thefe laudable and , 
truly paternal predautions, an epidemic was the confequencej,' 
wliic!* W. 1 S dirii’idlly traced to the ducal refidcnce, and, provM 
fatal to aVovc fifty individuals in that final 1 city. Even prior tt> 
the difcov'.ry of vaccination, in many countries fmallpox mocuh- 
»i' j; was not permiftted except during the prevalence of an epide¬ 
mic. But if fuch a reftridlicn was at all tolerable theh, it is fure- 
ly much more fo now, when it is in the power of every perfoti to 
prote^i Kimfelf, and thofe under his care, without endangering 
the fafety of others. , • 

Mr Highmqre arid Dr Adams, hoik of the SmaUpox Hos^dtal^, 
have, etgubd in favour of Irnallp \ hicculatiorj on very ahfnnt and ^ 
uurenahle grounds. Mr Highmpre, for infiance, is afraid, ■ 
if variolprion be prevented, we Ihall not be able, to tefl.j&ur vac-*:, 
cinated patterns; and th^'t the progrefs of vacci^j^^J will |>e^ 
Impeded, if it be encouraged, as ‘ the flower k; forced/ 
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into a too early maturity has neither ftrength nor fragrance com¬ 
parable witli that Ml^hich bloOms by fiiir and regular cultivation; ' 
Dr Adams’s arguments are ftiU more infidious, and equally fu¬ 
tile. This gentleman apol<#giates to the public, for having ffj 
long delayed to O0er, in print, his opinion on a fubjeci: fo i.-n- 
mediatcly conne£led with his engagements, and on which tliK 
public, he conceives, had a right to demand the refult of his in¬ 
quiries. But he was afraid of having his motives impeached ^ 
and there was a difficulty of finding any thing to oppofe. Ai 
lafi, :che letter to Mr Perceval, in whicjt Sir Kdmuiul Carrington, 
late chief jufikic^f Ceylon, fliows, from our ftatute books, th;,' 
legality of retraining every infeilious dif«ife, even fniallpojc, ap¬ 
peared to the phyfician of the Smallpox Hofpital worthy of refu¬ 
tation i and a moft fingular attempt at refutation he has produced. 
As, on a former occafion, und^r th*^ mafic of a popular inquiry 
into vaccination^ he h.ad endeavoured to palm his pjaarlpoclc upon 
the credulity of the people; fo now, he endeavours to obscure 
the queftion relative to reftri£ling inocuhitioii, under the pretence 
of a general inquiry into the Jaws of cpideniicii. * 'Po defend fin.ill- 

* pox inoculation, ’ fays he, ‘ is only to repeat rdl that was f.iid 
‘ fifty years ago, and has been repe.itcd ever hnpe, till the laft ten 

* years. To admit that vaccination is a mpf!- important improve- 
‘ ment, is equally fuperfluous. To fay ihaf this fecond improve- 
‘ ment ought not by force^o fuperfede the firfi, would only lead 

* to thofe arguments by which fmallpox inoculation M-as firft de* 

* fended; and to anf>vcr clamour and invedhive, requires a mind 

* organiited like thofe who ufe them. ’ To this we can only an- 
fwer, that the cafe is totally altered within thefe ton years. Till 
then, we had onIy<A choice of evils, and we were not reftridled 
in the "Only means offered to us cf defending ourlelves, left in fo 
doing we (hould injure our ileighbours. Cut now that wc }3oflefG 
a meaijs of defence, equally ufeful to ourfelves, and perfe£lJy harm- 

•Icfs td all around us, we are no longer entitled, either by reafoia 

•jot juftice, to have recourfe to the former. When Dr Adams 
talks of a law rellri£ring variolation, operating agoi'jft tiie confei- 
entious, without ireftraining the unprincipled or unfeeling, we muft 
confefs that we do not underhand him. That none but the unfeel¬ 
ing would now have recourfe to variolation, we might perhaps be 
difpbfcd to allow> but tliat any fuch reftritf ion would operate agatnst 
the confeientious, fo long as they have vaccination ui their power, is 
whap we will not admit. The great difficulty is, to prevail upon the 
mafii of the people to ufe an^ preventive. * With thofe, who have 
fufficient judgment tojiave recourfe to cue, the tranfition to a better 
is eafyand natuTaU, This was ftrongly exemplified in a fiffiing vil¬ 
lage in this vicimty.,vThe iirll perfon in Newh.wen, who had the 
-’.v ' 4 courage 
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cournp? nnd pru:lenrp to have his children inoculated with fmalf- 
pox, was oblif/'d to fly, as a monfter, from the fury of his igno- 
r mr lu ighbovrs; and yet it was ixithat very village that vaccination 
firlt became general in Scotland,—and in that very man’s family 
was if b-gyr. Dr Adams’s whole chapter upon the recent plans 
for cMermin.’-tinp fmallpox, is one of tht moft exiraordiniry pieces 
of reafot iiii; we ever mitAvith. 'Wc cannot'exterminate fmall- 
pox, it I'.ems, be canfe cohftant and indeftru 61 :ible fources of con-: 
ragion may be bought from every old-clothefman in Monmouth- 
ijtreet, and may be dug up in every grave ! While thefe exift, 
thi‘ nitrifticn of inoculation w'ill not narrow its operations! We 
mufl: not .ntempt to uxterminate fmallpox* becaufe we do not 
know ho'w to esterniinaft mc.illi'S and fcarlet fever; and beCaufe 
our mceftors never attempted any thing of the kind 1 And* laftlv, 
r<;ilri£ting fmallpox inoculatiijn, and even forbidding the inocula* 
tion of ourp-.jients at the hofpitals, is compelling vaccination I 
‘ 'I’lie difeovery of vaccinition is certainly a "molt‘invaluable 

* acquiliuon ; atul thofe wlio are fatisfied w'ith it, do right to. re- 

* f-r ojind it 10 the uoild. Hippy for themf’lves and 'others, 
‘ if tiiey b 'd been confenti’d ‘o recommend it by their example, 
‘ and by il e lacijisy \vh;>d, the pradice itfelf offers. If they go 

* further than this, t!,''i\- is only on>‘ ilep more they can confeien- 

* tiuufly take, that is, the forcing v.icciii. tion on a//, under certain 

* penalties. 1 know thf re ate many nn n, whofe intentions are 

* perfe^f purity aiu! benov dence, and who would ftart at fuch ai: 

* imputation; but what; elfc are wr* doing in pr()Kibiting inorula- 

* lion of Imallpox, oi oven in rifufing it to'thofe who are unab!-? 

‘ to niake a pecuniary’< :urn, or temporary feclufion? If they 

* do not fubmit to vatcinatn’i', are they pot ,v.'ithout the chance 
‘ of cfcapifig fix years; at moil, tnany of them Itfs than a,month 

* in the metropolis ? Of cfc<.p::ig wVut? A difeafe which is faid 
‘ to dellroY one (ixtb of the lutuKT.,, bi fides maiming, blinding. 

* and disfiguring many inoie. Do W'.' L; ow of any pen^tf hea-* 
‘ vi'T than an almoU double decunation, and iliefe additional tor-» 

‘ jvf I'.t; ‘« t * 

How iai it w'oukl be prudent to forbid fmallpox inoculation al¬ 
together, may admit of ibnu- nou'-t ; b n th.it tl.e managers of the 
Sm^^x Hofpitai afted rightly wiien they, .it I.dl, prohibited Dr 
from convening it ii to } foiii i ('< t cftiiencej we conceive 
*j0^unctcniably eftubUlhed by ti * il.itement made, without con- 
Haidlion, in the Houfe cf Cammyn;, with regard to the effed 
^ inoculating ouip itiebtt. 

* Thcic is, ’ said Mr S.fBournc, ‘ a vci y laudable institution in 
this country established for the inoculation of the '^allpox. I nn- 
derstarid It is th.e practice now to inocul.ae outpatients there, to ffie 

^ amoBiv 
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amount of 2000 a year; and that it is usual for these outpatients to 
resort twice a v/eek to be inspected at this hospital by the surgeon. 
Now, it nnisi be quite obvious, tliat tin's is a practice of the most 
dargorous nature; and tliat it we were to prescribe a mode of spread¬ 
ing tlie tpntagion, it would be diSicult for human ingenuity to de¬ 
vise any trdng better adapted for tliat purpose. No ofte would be 
rnore unwilling than myself to compel hidividuals to adopt any par¬ 
ticular mode for the preservation of theV health, because it is not 
in itself a proper subject of compulsion} but still I must say, that 
hqwever reluctant I may be to use any i^estraint upon such a subject, 
some Tneans shotld be taken to pi event the dissemination of this con¬ 
tagious malady. 1 think that the Legislature would be as much 
justified in taking measures to prevent this evil, by restraint, as a 
man vwuld be in snatching a fife-brand out of the hands of a ma* 
aide, just as he was going to set fir| to a city. * Debates, p. 79. 


Art. VI. Troh Regnes dc la Na/ihr. Par Jacques Dcl'illc ; 
avec des Notes par M. Cuvier, de Tlustitut, et autres Savams. 
2 tom. 12mo. Paris, IbO^I. 


TTi'Wards of forty year:, have now elapsed, since Voltaire pro¬ 
nounced the Abb^ dc Lille to be, among all their contem¬ 
porary poets (];iimsclf no doubt excepted), the only legitimate sott 
of Apollo. At that period, we believe, his Jurdinsy and hiii 
transLtion of the Georgies, were alone known to the public; 
and those jiroductions lonrted an era in the Itistory of French 1 - 
toraturc. KdC-njs i'^deed, iiad been abic to sing P/iilfs, irs her- 
gersy cf Irs bo"': • and r-onic unhappy inatations qf the Eclogues 
of Virgi! had been .attempted ; but the charms of descriptive po- 
ctry#and of rural scenery were little k iown to the FreT'ch. Our 
Acldisun has soinewlicre s.iid, that Virgil tumbles about the very 
dung with dignity and grace. The fine writers of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth would have been stvangdy distressed bv 
such an occugation. They knew how to strike tile lyre to almost 
all its tones j while they remained unacquainted with the simple: 
music of the reed. He who refuses admiration to Corneille, Ra¬ 
cine, Eoileau and Moliere, must be allowed to indulge his own 
notions of what is splendif!, pathetic, correct and witty in poet¬ 
ry ; but still it ought to be observed, that these authors seem on¬ 
ly to have written for town readers. They exhibit to us the inte¬ 
rior of palaces and temples, of private families and domestic cir¬ 
cles j—they show us a thousand pictures of life, from the court 
and the senate, to the bmdoir and the dressingroom }—they dc- 
voL XV. NO. SO. Z ' scribe 
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dqsty that prevented the tr^vtslator aCv>the -dEneid and of Paradise 
Lost, from undertaking an original.-worl^ of his own. It is dilE. 
cult to conceive, where es^oeileiice ixiAst, be admitted to botb-^a 
greater contrast thaii exists betMaecn the characters of Virgil and 
Milton as epic poets, isi indubitably^ the most correct 

and the most elegant wliter of any period or country. His lan¬ 
guage is matchless in niay^ty and beauty; his manner is unequal¬ 
led in grace; his plan is constructed with an accuracy which 
proves, that correct jm^ment is scarcely less essential to a poet 
tlian a fine invention. If he have less originality than Homer—' 
less of the mens dixiiiitorr-^ht has fewer inequalities, and preserves 
more constantly the dignity which becomes his subject. Then, 
who can be comp^ed with Virgil, when he speaks in the language 
of the passions, or thtp secret workings ol an agonised or 

distracted spirijt ^ ^ 

The taitf, the genius, the charader of Milton, have little in 
common with tho& which we have attributed to Virgil. That his 
conceptions are magnificent, that his ideas are fuUtme, that his 
defciiptions are occafionally beautiful, who can deny? But that 
his fubje^t is bapp;^ or his tafie correal, who will allert ? But 
liicre is nothing, we conceive, which fliould have rendered tranf* 
].itions of the .^neid and of Paradife Lofl:, more difficult for the 
fame writer to execute, than the very UifiRrent ftrudlure of the 
poetic language employed;, and m a great meafure created, by both 
‘rhefe great writers, in Latin and in Enghih. The peculiar ma- 
felicity, and harmony of the Virgilian meafu'res are known 
to all Europe ; and through a long lapfe of ages have invited imi¬ 
tation, and defied comparifon. How then could he, who flatter¬ 
ed hirnfelf wivh having caught fomething of the elegance of Virgil, 
imagine that his verfatile mufc could ac^quire the lofty and power¬ 
ful, but often abrupt and inharmonious tones of Milton.^ Yet 
IMilton has periods that exhibit a melody to wbrnh there is noticing 
at all comparable in our language ; and which (Irike the more, per- 
^haps, In his gi'^t poem, from the contract which k fo frequently 
prefents of harfhnefs and repulfive aufterlty. l^Mikonwe find 
' all that is fublime, and terrific; much that is beautiful; and fome- 
times, though rarely, fomething that is foft and delicate: but> 
with‘this, there are inelegancies w^^ich cannot faillto ofiend, and 
deformities that go neat to difguft. Who then that fiad prefumed 
to emulate the corrednefs, or to copy the graces cif Virgil, could 
hope, rn daring greatly, to forget with M&qai^,what correQineis 
requires^ and in what grace confifls ? or w)i|^, imbibed the 

fieru and lofty fpirit of the Englifh bard, ebutd ifase^ diat it was 
given to him alfo to fpeak with the fuavity, titlr and the 
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mi!d and unirary?nff majefty,Vhich so ndCnliarly mark the lUnguage 
«f the Mantuan Mufci r- 7 . b b 

The Abbe De LiUe feemg to bare, fancied this; and two vaft 
bundles of verfe^ each divided into tweUper fai0£uli^ have been 
publifhed in France, as podtical vet 0 oi;N| tijie JBnetit, and of 
Paradife Loft. We mean not to denjr*iidit there are bnlhant 
lines in Doth thefc publications. 9 *^ ttoeo admit, that the 
versification, generally fpeaUng^ is sdn^ mediocrity; and we 
will rdadiiy epalefs that ve would ra[dker ^Choofe (ihouid the 
dire alternative he impofed on us) to r^ bither of thefe tranfta^ 
tiqps completely through, than any qne of the Iliads that have 
been lately 'publMhed in England by the numerou*} and ftourifti- 
ing repretentatives of the Atcit in that country. There is really a 
great deal of pretty poetry in De Lille’sVanflation of thtf^JEneid 5 
much neat dcieriptien, and many fmart aAtuhcles. But how, 
after the cu-d«vant Abbe had ftrlpped thh flomab poet of his 
tonray anckdreffed him accotding to the hft Partjla% faftiion, could 
he think of forcing juft fudh anoth^ coat«on the back of the rc> 
lu^ant Milton ? There is^ generally fpeaking, a ftattlinofs, a gra> 
vity, and a grandeur, in the language of the Paradife Loft, with 
which we, on this fide of the channtl, are peculiarly ftruck ; anrl 
whether It be bad tafte, or not, we avow oiiyCtlves to be better 
pK fed with the grave eloquence of the origin'll, than with all th^ 
pretty little corrufeattons of wit which fialh tthrough the trini> 
iation. 

Two poems^ yclept original, which have been publillRd by D-i 
Lille, h ive had many admirtrS in France, We mean La P/Z/if, 
anil VJma^iriiton, With the former, even though it be thi molt 
celebiated Jtnmtade of the day, wc were lffi» plcafed thao with 
the latter ; whiltf in* this wc did not fnl to deteifl the unacknow¬ 
ledged and numerous plagianfma from Dai'vin, flotdfirith Ak^n- 
fide and other Lnghlh authors. Upon this fuh|v.cl we ftiow’i* hi n )r^ 
ievrre, if we did not fuTpeiH:, th;»l there la an 1 \»ile pro^cnfiry 10 pil¬ 
fering in the whole race that dwells up in* hlout.r PariMflus. \v^c 
know of no potts older than Homer, and llefiud; ind therefore, we 
cannot tell whether they aid, or did not ileal; bui, 4 hnt this lua been 
the pra£lice o 9 aU their futceflbra, impartiality forbids o', to deny. 
Still, there is a meafure and a manner in all things, ]y}u 8 ftob 

from Homer; Sophocles from both ; and Virgil from every body. 
But then thefe robbers bur^ilhed up their ill gotten ^old <Vith fo 
much art, amd ^ve pew forms to the old matert.i!s with fo mucli 
ffcill, that cveft when wc deteft their thefts, we cag fcarcely n - 
f^rain from admiring, more th in before, their Midttftty and ingenuity. 
When fuch Urctules come^ before the critic, what can ho 
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do bfit Tmils, atidpt the deceit T 13i:t the cafe is very differ- 
tnt when manifeft plaglarifnjs, or rather b;^ld tranflations, arc 
palmrd upon us for origioal-compofitions. This if a poetical crime 
of ^reat ma|rnitude* and fhould be fevetely puniflied in every literary ' 
Coitii of Juftice. Now we Ument tliat the Abhe 1) ' Tillc 

is rtU oM oflender in this w^y j and wr are afraid, th.^l in the 
w‘rL v.'iiich we are alwut to exannne, wc fhal|r.he obliged to con- 
dcrr..i him as the boldeft * pof tkal thief, who ever oftaedlloKn 
}. Dod;; as his own to the pvA)lic. 

When we read^the tiiit'-pagc of the book before os, vve confei^ 
wc dill not augur very favijurnbly of its contLnts. 77 a three Kif}^- 
dems of Nature.' —I'l'i. animal, the vegetable, andT the mineral j— 
'sins is an exitnfivf fubjeil. But when we opened the h,i If vo¬ 
lume, we luund the tour viements were in the firft place to be riif- 
j' jed of. Now, tliat aivy and watery fliouid occupy 

jrnpo’.t.jnt places in ? Dicti&nnafh Phfiquc appeared to le; c^trc•mt - 
h natural; but j^'C were u htik Alarmed at hnding that eaeV of thefe 
elements was to bc thtf fubiccl: of a feparatc cantt> in a philofophi- 
«al /net <iidactic poem. Such indeed was our dread of reading a 
Diciicfwaire Physique in heroic vcrfc, that we were feized rviih a 
kind cd 71,'iustaf quite unpardor/.h]^ in critics by profeOion. A lit- 
ilti refie^fion howevgr brought us to ourfclves; .and our uncon¬ 
querable fenfc of duty carried us faie through the veholc perf ‘ n- 
anee. At the lame time, we begin io dcubt whether any of our 
leaders will follow our heroic cxamph\ The Abbe Delille was 
o ce a poet, fn his translation of th® Georgies h<? had followt d 
t.iiihfuily, though at a respectful distance, the footsteps of Virgil, 
iri the poem before us, his object seems to have been to emulate 
Lucretius, Now, m order to accomplish this design, two things 
W'cre necessary to the author 5 —first, that should bo a poet; 
and, secondly,'that he should bo versant in physics. To help his 
poct^v, v.’hat ccvJd be rr.orc’ natural than to lay every otli^r peel 
within ids reach under contribution ; and, fo aid his philoydphv, 
what cr'uld be more expedient than 10 have recourse to tl)c Di(- 
iiotttiairc Phi^fiqtie ? In his better days, and when his muse w^as 
young, the Abb 6 Ddiile, as wc have already observed, w'as a pil¬ 
ferer j and what could now be exjiected from this fiackneyed me¬ 
chanist of worses ^ The Prois Ncf^ncs certainly exhibits the most 
curious medley of plagiarisms which we ever beheld in a poem 
professedly serious. Kirsr, we Ijave tn exordiam, intended to be 
afrerthg manner of Lucretius; then wc have a description, co- 
the author’s ovvn JetrdvLs i next, w’e have a mc!/.phor, 
pnrlcdned from Virgil} riOw^ a lung episodCj, .translated from 
'Lhoin^^orii' and now a yet longer hradr (tomiJiefiojoUahi!. 

} vt.'^fQurj converted into verse. 
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The first'canto, of which Jire is the subject, begins* pfcttilr 
enough; but we rtfally cannot in consci^ce coibpare it with the 
exordium of Lucretius. M. Oelille had ta^en a long walls*, and, 
being fatigued, drops very naturally fa^;as!eep but his sleep is 
accompanied by a delightful dream. . " ’ , 

w Je crus voir, dans I’eclat de sja riche p^re, 

Apparoitfe a mes yeux le Diet} de Itf l4ature. * 

Now, without being excessiTcly rigid ourselves, we must real¬ 
ly object to a poet’s,telling us, that he has sepn and conversed 
with the God of Nature m a vision. The of Nature is no 
poetical personae. Hobbes has sodlewhere observed, that he 
who says he has s.een God a dream, only says he has dneamt 
that he saw God ; but whether the I^ic of Hobbes be just or 
not, w'e are quite sure that no man, with a professed fiction in, 
his mouth, should tell u$ that he hgts hadr^^it in a vision from 
the God of Nature. This seemS to us to-w*bad religion; and 
we are qifite sure it is bad taste. * 

The God of Nature, however, accordiiag to the account of the 
author, inches him to undertake his work 5 which he immediate., 
ly commences. After having declared himself the enemy of sys¬ 
tem, he takas ex^rlence for his guide; and",proceeds, in some 
pretty lines, to dlscribe the effects of light, rinding, however, 
that his own stock of poetry and knowledge is soon exhausted, 
he invokes,the aid of Apallo and Delambre ; thereby,,, no doubt, 
giving m broad bint of the succours which he afterwards expected 
to obtain from Latin and English poetry, and from the dog-eared 
pages of the IMctionmir^ RJ^dque, But when he calls upon A- 
poTlo to tell him the various prodigies produced by light, we can¬ 
not think him quite sij happy as the poet who began JEneadum 
remind. Our learned readers will remember the n-emaindor of 
this bemtiful invocation; and then let them judge of the address 
preferred to Apollo by the French rival of Lucrenus. 

** Viens Apollon, dis moi ses prodiges divers ; 

Et, comme des beaux jours, sois le Dieu ides beaux vers. ’ 
What would Boileau have said to the pretty cii^hble in the last 
line ? It is « coigeetto, than which nothing duller could be found in 
a whole volume, of Italian sonnets, and than which nothing could 
be much less appropriate to the gravity of a didacticfNpocm. This 
being passed over, we find sothe hrilliaot pi^ssages; and, whHe he 
describes the effect^ of light,^the author .^minds usof/tlie poet 
of the Gardens^^. but it is when he returns to the lytin yra^that 
we forget his t|, 0 birious and unsuccessful emulatipd of' Lucre;iiu-, 
and that we agiiil listen with pleasure to the vmes of De Lille. 

* ‘ Le printemps''lftdus disperse et Bhy ver nous rallfo; 

Anpr^ de nos forers notre amS rccueillie, 
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' ^ £9 cercle ’1^ iaime ati^it rasseinbte 4 c I’atre* 

ILift Tieilkssft conte«se/<t l*«nfi[(nce 

Xi, CQurent a Ja ronde et ks proj^s jaym^ 

, lii yieille jrotoa^^ et le» jeux 5 , - 

; . Xa, se dcdom^f^SLnt de i^s lojni^nes ‘al>§entesr 

C^iacun y}«nt rctrn^v^ clieres connoissani^s. 

La, s^cpanciifi le coW le plus penible iiv4i;u, 

Lopgtenu captif aiUem-s,, echsppe au coin de fejs. * 

Si sic amnia f The' subject of the heat cantu is ^ir ,-~anil here, 
a^ain, we were oi;llig^d to toil |tliTougj[i many a p^e of the Dic- 
ttmnaire PhydtmCi yery «|diffi^ehtly vemhed. * On doiine (says 
M. CuVief, or the Diciionnaire i^h^iquf in prose) le nom de gaz 
oxigene Whispers at our ear) a Pun des deux 

iHuides qui coihjp^sept Pair de i^ttmosphere, celui de gaz astote a 
I’autre; ct 4tiide atmospherique a conserve exelusi^^ment 
nom d^air,* Now, we declare we think this prose is as good 

as the rhymed prose which follows.. ‘ 

* Sur xioust autour de nous, de deux airs diSereiits, 

IP Etemel repandit )es huides errants $ 

L’un, en cbui^nt moins pur, dans PimmenSe atmosphere 
Hegne'plus atendant; Pautre plus salmaire, 

A ^ plus foible part dans les champs de P Ether; 

De leurs flots reunis la Nature a fait pair. * 

There is a great deal more in the same strain ubut let us do 
justice, at l^st^ to the mimic talents of De Lilie. Who, that ha 4 
been accustomed to the correctness of BoUeau—tor the elegance 
of Racine—or to .^e bfiliiancy and Spirit of Voltaire,—would 
have imagined, that their'disciple could have found the means, if 
he had fallen Into the bad ta^e, of imitating Darwin f Yet, while 
De Lille talks of the air, we were recaKed to the recoUection of 
the affected style, which had sickened us in the Loves of the 
l^iants. , ' 

* Far Pidr nous respjrons Pq^illet, la marjolafne; 

D*una ];>QjUche adoree il nous porte Phalejne^' &c. 

Messrs Ellis and Frefe have produced nothing nii^re Darwinian, 
in the Loves of the Triangles; Whether Darwin, or Little, may 
haveiutored cur author in the following verses, shall leave to 
thj^l^sion of judges, whose "eare^are more hasily tickled tiian 
^l^wn. 

‘ ^ Le poids de Pair enfin, par nn plus douje bienlait, 

Dans ie seiu matemel fait arriver le lai% V 
% jE^t le guide a traVers <les veincs qu'il aTro^ft, 

De deux globes d’albatre a deux levres de rme** 

Lucretius has given a theory of the winds 1; and his French rival 
“j;. f ■ - ' ; could 
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could not do lc«»* If tK« splendid passage in LucietIttSi srhkh, 
begins^ • 

PrinctpiQ venti w verbal iariia jp9JJiumt 
should be found to have^infinitely rocie poetry than the articlo ii|/ 
the rhymed version of tne Dictimnaire PhtfhVpJjn^ still, it must be < 
admitted, that the philosophy of the French poet is more exact 
than that of the Roman. But there may be critics who will think 
differently from us concerning thcirelativc poetical merits of the 
passages in question. M. De Lille has told us, how Cambyses 
and all his army were buried in the sands which had been raised 
by a whirlwind-an example ofsthe destructive effects of a>r, 
which had been omitted by Lucretius* It is true, that our au« 
thor has borrowed, or stole, the whole story from Darwin. But 
W'hat is that to the purpose ? It ought to belong to him who 
can make the best use of it M. De Lille justly observes, 

that it comes with a better grace from Mm, who was talking of 
the d'indsj than from Dr Darwin, who was ^nging of the Loves 
of the Plants. Our author, in speaking of the burning winds ia 
the tropical climates, has expressed some of the ideas of Thom¬ 
son with pretty effect, and with no acknowledgment. There is 
aleu a passage in the Jerusalmme lihnato ^ from iyhich,.it was to 
be expected, a skilful hand would pilfer ^mcdiing. 

Two great masters have described.* in Greek, an 4 in Iralian, the 
plagues of Athens and Florence. Lucretius has also given an 
account of,the cause and progress of this most terrible of human 
maladies in the sixth book; and De L 11 M> likewise ascribing it to 
a mal-arh, presents us with a free translation from the passage in 
Lucictius, but without any acknowledgment. Wc really are not 
sorry when cyir s^thor lays down the JD^tionmire Phj^ique for the 
Roman poet; and, therefore, we sKall not quarrel with him for 
stating, that the contagion is communicated by the air; and that, 
besides men, wolves, lions, and tigers, die of the plague. 

* Since Noah’s deluge, we never heard so much of Water as in 
the third canto. Often did we exclaim with Hamlet, ** Too 
much of water 1 and, after following jb;e, Abbe's muse over 
oceans, s^s, and lakes j across rivers navigable, and not naviga*» 
ble—rivulets, streams, and brooks 5 through mire, fen, bog, and 
marsh we could not help fervently praying that she might soon 
get upon terra Jitma a^u, to wring her locks, and dry her petti¬ 
coats. 

But, to amuse us by the way, she entertained us with two long 
episodes, translated mithfully enough from Thomson’s Seasons. 
From the hurry we were all m, either she forgot to acknowledge 
tlie plagiarism $ or the avowal oi th<S theft escaped oui ears. 

* We 
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\ We shill pass orer, unnoriced, i^ost of'the afgu'ments of the 
* fourth book}:;»^lrih ^Ss—Les differciifes espwes^e decoutjfrtes 
et anal'ysces iiiar aevansExperifettces de I>avoisier sur l»Vau— 
Xes anSJjSf^.^ijs ia chymie* &c. &c. We lather wishy for the sake 
■ of and of ourselves, C<5» transwirihe the following jpas- 

sage, Ss one of ^e.fsrw that tve have found worthy oi^e 

AbbS0c.LU!e. ' .... 




^ O terre! enfant du ciel-*! 




Oh! ^ue j*aime ca grac^* et ta magnificence 1 
Kt quel riche appareil entoura ta naissance! 

,> Agr^afales ruisseaux, fleeves majestueux, 

SoTenn^Ies fbrets, bosquets voluptueux, * 

.*' I>e ciel pour pavillnn, gjour tapis la verdure, 

Les bois pour diadeiue, et les mers pour ceinture, 

Le doux fiambeau des nuits, Vastie echitant du jour; 
Quelle pompe rrvanquoit a tSin riche sejour ? 

Mats deputy .tpn berceau, jusqu’a tes tierniers ages, *. 

. Par quels heureux travdux, par quels affreus ravages, 
I/homme, le feu et I’ondc ont du globe habitd 
Hajcunt la vieillesse, ou fietri 'la beaut<5! * 

There is likewise much spirit in this description of a volcanic 

erujition. r i 

; * Tdi’Ct plusfiirieux, le volcan effrenc 

Lutte corttre le raont qui le tient enchaine : 

Plus il fut captive, plus il sera terrible. • 

Ij’instinct a pressmti I’explosion horrible ; « 

Les troupeaux constemSs quittent cc sol brulant, 

L’oiseau part elFraye, Ic chien fuit en hurlant. « 

Knfin il ronipt sa voute ; il brise ses muruilles; 

De ses flancs dechires il vomit ses entrailles ^ ^ 

Melange de futnee, ct de cendre, et d’eclairs j 
En colonne tougeatre il monte dans les^airs ; 

>Dsi noir ablme aux cieq^ il fait voler la pierre, 

De ses sUlons btulants laboure^jiu loin la terre, 

Et des rochers dissous, et des metaux fondus, 

Jloule etj dots enflamm^s les torrents confondiis. 

Adieu les fJeCiKj,*ies fruits et la motsson nalssantc j 
Toujy^embJe, tout Yremit; la terre mugissante 
avee fureut ses abimes profonds, 
es tours des cites, et les for&ts des monts. * SfC. 

-ft'ho, virhen he takes p^his, cap write such poetry as 
not to be excused for spinning verses as fast and 'as ill as 
Fanny himself, , ^ 

is not until he has finished his fourth canto, and his first vo>. 
that our'author enters upon tiis subject. "We think there 
shoul^ave been two separate poems j and the one might have 
*, been 
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been th^ Four Elements!^ with as much proppiety as 
other VcmlH have been termed the Three Kingdrms. At prfst^it,’; 
the latter title belongs bnJjr to the second Vofcqje. * ' t:*"^ 

The fifth canto is dedicated to the cteisideration of the mineral’'; 
kingdom. As a poeticaf^ompositidn, we think it a very inferior 
production j and as a piece of philosophy, we sincerely hope (as^ 
lovers of science), that it will never predude'fthe study of the - 
jyictiomeirc; J^h^siqtte in prose, TJbe ingenious teachers of the 
i* 0 Ttc Royale, indeed, turned the Greek grammar into French 
verse; and oulf Latinists, have tortured longs and shorts, tO the 
.great auvantage of those who, withshinitlg morning faces, begin 
to lif[> j',<^pr?a qua: maril^s. But these were unambitious versi- 
jiors, rvht) never thought of invoking. Apollo "and the ^uses. 
We insist upon it, that the Dieu des hemtx vers will netwpermit 
a 1' girim-Mc son to put the laws of cherpical affinities into heroic ^ 
verse. His cr.rs will be grated By'a minerdogiCal nomenclature ; 
and h» will •never recognise, as his own, inspkation, sUch ana¬ 
plasties as the following. * * , 

‘ J-c lung-stene grisatre j et Farsenlc rongeur, 

Qui du cuivre blanchi deguise la rougeur.^ &c. 

* AiUcurs e’est le nickel; le douteux molybdene 
Dont mil ne cpnnoi.ssait la substance i«certaine» * See. 

The canto concludes with a long and tedious episode, which 
by great good fortune has nothing to do with the subject. 

'riie vegetable klngtfom ad’ords a fine subject for' poetry; and 
the introduefion of the sixth canto, reminded us of the poetical 
feeling which we were accustoiied to admire in the jArdms. 
f' Ils sont passes ces terns des reves poctiques, 

Ou I’homme interrogeoit des forets propl^tiques ; 

Ou la fdble,*crc‘ant des faits prodigieux, 

Peuploit d’etres vivants des bois religieux. * 

Dodone inconsulltie a perdu ses oracles; 

N^)s vergers sont sans Dieux, nos forets sans miracles; 

An sang du beau chasseur adore de Cyprh, 

La rose ne doit plus son brillunt colons; 

L\*ao, ue repete plus le beau front de N^r^^isse, 

Ce vejt cypres n’est plus le jeiine Cyparisse. * &c. 

As might be expected, M, de Lille has sung the lovei of the 
plants. The following passage possesses considerable beauty; 
l-.it it must be allowed, that the description is -warmer than ihe 
4>hai!( jSVs/crs of iJdicon inight have been expected tp inspire. 

‘ ——L’Auroi-e matinale 
Vient frapper de ses feux la coudie iiuptiale ; 

Le couple est cveillc, I’am^it brule, et soudain 
Los esprits crenueurs s’echappent de son sein. 


Dam 
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Daiis,l*or,g9i3te ^ret dont I'ardeur !e# leconde 
Son ^ittendoit cette vapenr feconde; ^ 

.-£ne]^l^ et ie pistil ave^ aviditd 
Ouyre sin trompe humide »I;ii feeoadite. ' 
rSja,'g^tie 6n se gonflant Ijoit h su# I’arrose; 

' oeillet naasiant, c’est $m iis> nne rose; 

' *»t Torgane qni verse> pu re^oit tse tr^sor, 

|>*un donx tresfi»tUemeptfremit kmg*tetas 
Cependant autdur d*«d3^< s$enibellit la nature i1 1^' 

X« paj^km Iplaixe, et £&;ruisseaa murmure | 
lifts essai^.bourdonnant voltige a rentour, 

£t les oiseaux en chceur<ehantmt Phymne d^auypur. * 

In the two last cantos, Ml dc JUlUe Ji^S undertaken to describe 
dbe animal reign. ^ We confelts, that a Zooiogy in verse is almost 
a$ little to our taste as a Dictlonhaire Physique % and we have as 
little curiosity to see Bu^on put ipto rhyme^ as Messieurs Cuvier 
and Jibes. Buffbn, vf^th all his faults, is certainly one of the 
most eminent siafuralists that the world ever procFUccd.^ His 
knowledge must be always valued by the scientihc ; and his e!o- 
qu^e has rendered his knowledge interesting to almost every 
class of readers. ‘ Many of his portraits of animals are painted 
with a masterly hand. His descriptions of the< dog, the horse, 
the elephant^ and thc^swan, kre equally distinguished by truth 
and beauty, ‘ If, then, the contest had Only been for fine writing, 
we sfa^ld have cautioned M. de Lille not so have been too pre¬ 
cipitate in attempting to versify the works of Bufibqj but if an 
abridgement of mem went necessary, we confess, we should be 
induced to recommend that it might be edited in plain ^rose. 

We have dvrelt at great length upon the volumes before us; 
and to some of our good"matured readers, ouTfStrictures will ap¬ 
pear to be too severe, when it |s considered that they have fallen 
on a blind apd unfortunate man, who, if tnot now the only legi¬ 
timate, is certain^ ^the oldesj^ living son of Apollo. Bur at a 
period when bad .taste in Writing^^ becoming every day more gd- 
sit^al i when new,,afid barbaronsj ^nd monstrous mpdels are held 
up for admiration.^ .^d when the classics of our owh,. and of e- 
, very other country, are in danger of being forced intp the shade j 
every lover of real literature must feel mdignant, when an author 
of acknowledged merit writes himself down to the common level 
of rhymers and poetasters. This is the time for meti of taste and 
genius to make their last standi If Vi%il had lived to old age, 
' written a thousand verses slans yjcde ra ttan,-Tacitus, or 
yer was the author of the treatise on tite corruption of Ro- 
eloquepce, would have ha<bno dilHculty iu pointing our one 
{ its principal sources. When the herd of bad poets and of bad 
cridetr ean poinjt at a poet of eminence, who, by jwriting too 

' ' , ■> ' . ■ I much. 
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mucfi) and too exposes hiipself to just censurey 6^"^^ 

tain more for their caose* than his former example had ever done. 
against it. They who ^otild not reach to excellence! will 
eagerly avail themselves of his defect \ and, under the author 
rity^t his namey will ^aim indulgence for jfaitlts, which the 
public had imprudently pardoned to a favourite .author. The 
Abbe dc Lille was once best ktihwn as the successful trans* 
lator and imitator of Virgil; and he should have rememberedy 
that the poem, second only to the Iliad, was ordered to be burnt 

* bjr its authoi, because it nad not Veceived the last polish from 

his hands. If M.' de Lille had dnlv pondered upon this anec* 
dote, we think he .would .not have ^ven the category of quantity 
so great a preference over that of quality, in his acts of public 
cation. • 

• • _ . • 

■■ ■ ■« II . . ■■■ . . . . i ,1 . mi n il, 

Art. VIL Voyage aux hides Orientates. Par le P. Paulin de 
S. Barthelemy, Missionaire; traduit de I’ltalien par M* 
avec Ics Observations de MM. Anquetil Du Perron, J. R. For¬ 
ster, ( t Silvestre de Saey; et une Dissertation de M, Anquetil 
sur U Propriete individuelle et Fonci^re dans Plnde et.en £- 

gyptc. 8 vol. 8vo# a Paris, 1808. a 

# 

• 

^T’here are few objects of greater curiosity than Ae actual state 
of society among the Hindus. When full light is let in up¬ 
on this point, the darkness in which the history of society through¬ 
out Asia has «o long been involved, begins to dispel. By liv¬ 
ing with the Hindus of the present day, we ^fte living with the 
Hindus of the days of Alexander. Nor is this by»any means the 
most important part of the advantage. It is now fully ascertain¬ 
ed, that the more improved rtallons of Asia have at all times re¬ 
sembled each other in manners, in arts, in government and in know¬ 
ledge. Few and faint as the sparks of ligb* are which history 
has preserved to tis respecting the ancient Persians, the Chaldeans 
and the Babylonians, they suffice to prove an unquestionable co¬ 
incidence in the great characteristic lines between their state of 
society, and the state, yhich is found to have li^en hied for so 
many ages in the land of Bharata. By living, therefore, with 

• the Hindus of the present day, we are living, as it were, with 
the Persians of the timciof Xerxes—with the Babylonians of the 
time of Cyrus*—and the Egyptians of the times of both. It would 
teem as if, by a singular felicity, one nation had been arrested for 
so' many ages in its primitive condition, as to carry us back into 

1 the 
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the r^ces,aesf;;w:'atitiqu’ity. are ^aitl^ed by a fllft'eQnal 
acquainta^'^jrifb nations otjce so {ant^s-*r,i|i,e objects of so na¬ 
tural andr^^lier a curiosity—b.ut M wbqm all satisfactory indica- 


tibjd^s to be lost ift|the dep^tbs of dlMant time. Of all an 

as they are usually ba'Ued,/that isi bf all dfie mpnuftients 
spffantiqtlhy^ Hindu society kt beyond all cbmpfi^n, the most 
stnpendous, the itiost vdnde||ul^ and» excluding^<^ literature of 
Gfeece and Bbuic, the raosttfetefeistmg and the most instructive. 

The desetiptions cdF intellicent travefieti, Who delineate to us 
with fideh^ the present phenomena, intellectual, niior.il and po-" 
lit^l, presented by ’this people, .and the information furnished 
by those who lay open to us*the literary and ancient ’monuments 
of Hindustan,.are, in this view, of peculiar importance. 

Our eagerness to bold of aify fre^ contribution of this sort, 
and the dexieii^y ,of Trench booksellers in metamorpliosinj^ ritles, 
led us,, on the Resent occasion, into a little disappointment. For/- * 
Indfi^ OHenkdeSi par le B*.F(Min^ ',tradvil de ritalieUf 
struck us as indicating a preduction from which we were likely to 
derive some materials for reflection, and something which we 
might aggregate to th| previous stock of pur information. Upon 
opening the book, we discovered, in a new dress, and under a 
new, name, .pur old acquaintance, the T^avds tif Bartolomeo ^ some 
ycayS^flgo converted into English from ^ German translation. 
The-,disappointment,, however^ was not complete. the three 
new volubi^^ the'note^'almost wholly composed by Anquetil 
du Perron; formed one, the matter of which was neW; and that 
from die pen of one of the most celebrated orientalists in the 
world. It was, too, i^c dying gift (Ahquelifrdu^Perron expired 
at a very advanced age, while the work was yet under his eye) 
of a man who had devoted, more exdu^vely and ardently than 
anlf individual pdlbaps whb had. e^iet lived, a whole life to orien¬ 
tal researches#.,.IP was a work frbhi the hand of a Frenchman,— 
cjf a ipan .whose opinions mast have bad great Wfight with his 
countrymen on a,aubject in which British interest^ are consider¬ 
ed as so deeply involved 4 '^tJn which the eyes of the Fifench go¬ 
vernment, we know, liavc been so long and so ^eagerly fixed 
and with feg;.rd to, whith we have- so many motives for desiring 
to tl^ true nature and extent o^ the vie4;^>hd policy of 
ouf enrmy, Thefe cemfiderations induced us to think that, the 
^iirork (we fpeak, of courfe, only of |he new part) might not be 
^nw-orthy of fome*reflections. We cannot, indeed, on fuch* an 
occafion,, 11 nter into that comprefeenGve and conne^led view of the 
fubjc-tl which it. would have gratified u!$ to take, if itb'c • nature of 
the work had admirted of ir 5 but (hall rather follow the autht^ in 
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the drfultory difchffions w})ich a volume, compofed of notesy nei», 
ceflariJy fupplies. Some of them, it appears to us, are of no mean 
importance. % . 

Of the work to which the notes arc appended, we have occa- 
ilon t8 jTay nothhig. 'Fhe hook is already known n^rly as much 
as it is worthy of ^ing known. Tbj author has certainly commu¬ 
nicated informaBon y but it is a fhamt to him, confidering his op¬ 
portunities, not to have communicated more. Though a monk, 
and a miflionaiy, the man is not ill ijiftru£led. The literature of 
Europe is apparently familiar to him i and feems not to have been 
without its falutary cfFeds upon his |nind. ' On many trying and 
d-cifive occaGons, he is guided by the enlarged fehtiments of phi- 
iol'opliy; and his bigotry (howi^ itfelf, for the moft part, in a form 
rather ludicrous than ofFchGve.* His judgment, however,—his 
power jjf diQ:rimination between what is of great and what is of 
little importance, is not his happiefl: faculty; and, in accuracy, 
which depends fo much upon judgment, he is Hill more dcfc£l:ive. 

One reflection, however, we may make, on Father Faulini and 
his brother niifliouaries. They are much more intimately, prac¬ 
tically, and perfonally acquainted ui^h Hindu misnUers and feel¬ 
ings, as they at prefent diCplay themfelves in ad^ual life, tlian any 
other defeription of European obferyers. The houfes of the .Hin¬ 
dus are Ihut upon all bilt thofe who are of their own feflU'^^The 
pretence of a European would be pollutiqu* .AH that moll Euro¬ 
peans know of the Hindus among whom they live, is what they fee 
of them as rfiey walk in the llreets or roads, or wqrjs in the fields. 
They very rarely converfe, and fcarcely ever aEbciatC with them. 
Thofe who are the Inofl: defirous of m&nhation, hire a Puiidit or 
profefled inftrudlor. Him they queftiop; and from him they re.*< 
ceive fuch anfwers as he'pleafcs to afford,—anfwj^rs having alv/ays^ 
as^clofe a relation as poflible to the man’s views ahd interells , aftd 
to truth, only fuch relation as is not deemed inconOltent with thofe 
more prevailing motives. As far as this information is perfected bf 
learning the rules according to which fervants ^frern themfelves, 
in difeharging^ their divided and fubdivided fundibns in hi; family, 
fo far the pra^ical knowledge of the ordinary European extends. 
But it is the very buGnefs of the milGonary to alToctate with the 
natives. He travels about gmong them, not with horfes,*palan¬ 
keens, and tribes of followers, but on foot, and aldneT Ke ap¬ 
proaches them and their houfys, whenever he carl do fo without 
offence. He even renders himfelf dependent upon their charity,-*- 
■the mofl powerful of all iuirodutlions to their intimacy. He 
labours to gain their conGdence. The confequence is, that he 
contemplates them a great many degrees nearer than any other 

body ; 
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. body; and his information refpe^ling the living*^ people has (that 
ii to fay, when he is a man of fenfe) a patticularity, a minute- 
nefs, a fatisfa£lorincfs» which that of tio other contributor to our 
Aock of knowledge on this fuhjefi: difplays. 

Among the firft of the points on which M.^Anquetil ^thinks 
proper to oiFer his ohfervat'iojfs, is the privilege, of a traveller,—on 
which the learned nailfionary gives hirafelf feme lofty airs. That 
any men who have not, been in India, and who know not the 
languages of India, (houid ditre to fpeak of India, appears to him 
in the light'of an indecency. At all events, if aivy thing wbicl'a 
he has to advance finds ilfelf oppofed by any thing whicli they 
have advanced, be they who they may, there is no con.tura- lv 
which is too great for them. • Je m’^etonne, * fiys he, (vol. 1. 
p. 43.) * que M. M. d*AnvlII^ Delilie, de la Tour, Ctdlariuf., 
Robertfon, aieni pu ecrite fur la geographic, la topogr^nlne, la 
navigation et h commerce de Tlnde, fans les fecours indifpeji- 
fabies que je viens d*mdiquer. * Anquetli, though a traveller him- 
fejtf, and a man who refted the principal part of the confixlcrarioa 
to which he laid claim, ort his knowledge of the languages of the 
Eaft, thinks proper so chaftifo, and with fon>e fevcriiy, the peio- 
lance of this travelled vanity. He quotes the fuccefsful and im- 
portantlabonrs of d’Anville and ReimeJl in Grecian gooriijpliy, 
neither of whom cither knew the language of Greece, or had in 
perfoii explored the countries. ® 

The pretenfions of the miflionary,'however, are not fingular. 
They are almoft uniformly adopted, and very wlllnigly brought 
forward by our own travellers and iinguifis from the E.dh The 
fpirlt of exclufion and monopoly is a very prAlorfilnant one in hu¬ 
man nature. * The lawyer cannot eafiiy^ find words for his indig¬ 
nation, when any One but a brother pretends to know any thing 
of his. myftery. How contemptuoufly docs the deep read di^;ine 
eye the prefumptuous laic, whet^he ventures, in his prefence, to 
touch a thorny'jpoint in theology? The ftatefman, during many 
ages, held it a cfifiie, demanding punilhment, if any one ventur¬ 
ed or pretended to difclofe the myfttries of his aft. It is well 
known that our own James 1 . claimed a mortopoly of king-craft, 
into vtdiich it was indecent and wicked even for parliament itfelf 


to pry,*^. Of thefe fevcral monopolies^ no one, we believe, is more 
coi;gtJ8^etely broken up than thofe of the king and the ftatcfman ; 

none, perhaps, continues fo little impaired as that of the 
r lawyer. 


♦ Anquetil says very well on another occasion, * Chacun pr^che 
pour son saint, et raye, s’il le faut, les autres du calendrler. I.e 
desir d’etre, de paraitre scul, de rabaisser, an^antir tout ce qui n’est 
pas spi, mcne plus loin qu’oa ne pense. * 
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lawyer. As the mqhopoly^of the Oriental lingnifts and |pvellers, 
or at leirfl their pietty frequent ^nd peremptory claims of mo¬ 
nopoly, are but too apt tO be urg^ ^gaind^he umravelled in¬ 
quirer, and to retard, a6 we a^prebe]^, the progrefs of know¬ 
ledge, the prefent feems ari^ppofite o^6qn,(to endeavour toflxovr 
what tfcefe cUiips are teailly and intrinfically worth. 

The man #ho*has not been in India, and who has not ipoken 
the languages, knotv nothing aboij|t India, fays t^learned tra¬ 
veller. What,’ not even that whiebt^u have told ‘him ?—You 
muft, then, have told it very ilk ; have told, all of you 
who have publiftied your obfervationss you regarded as -of 
moft im^rtance in all thatprefented itfelf to- yqur obfervation in 
India. The intelligent‘£urope.n^. whf has never been in India, 
may know the fa£is you hate related. 'With thefe fa£ls, infer¬ 
ences without numb(‘r are dohne^ed ; and,- for the &ke of thefe 
inferences, it chiefly is, that the knowledges of the Va His them- 
ftdves ft vaiftalfle, Thefe inferences the untravell’ed European 
may draw as well as you; and, if he Kas* accuftoraed his mind 
to the drawing of inferences much more than youj a‘ great deal 

Ah, but the being an eye and ear ,tvtttiefs! that is aO advantage 
for which nothing elfe cqmpenfate. Tliat it is hh advantage, 
in fotne refpe£ls, cannot indeed be denied: but 1 that it is a difad- 
vantage in other rtfpe^, we conceive to be no Icfs incontrovert¬ 
ible. 'Fhe vivid imprpflions of the fenfes are a caufe of darknefs, 
as well as of tight. They are the caul%^f partial, md of con- 
iufed appreljenfions. The range of the ftnfes, thep<^ble extent 
of perfonal obfervation, is in every man extremely limited. In 
regard to a wjiole eguntry, and a whole people, efpecially fiich a 
country as India* and fuch a people as" the Hindus, how fliort a 
way can the actual ocular,obfervation of any individual exter.d ? . 
But yhere we mufl: pick up our knpv 5 f|sdg® of infinitely extenfive, 
aiftl infinitely various fyftern of from a greft variety of wii- 

neflTes, qiir having feen one part with our own eyes is very apt to 
make us undervalue what has been feen by others; and the man 
who can combine and compare, with the fourtdtelt iudgment, ail 
tbofe varying'teftimonics, is the maif^ho will luve the moft com¬ 
plete and valuable^knqwleJge of the fubjeef to w'hich the telti- 
monies refer..To this high intejle£lual fundion, the adual ob- 
ferver, the man Whbfe iim(!»is ipenr in iool;ing on, .is .feUlom the 
moft competent. ' The two operations feem, if we may judge from 
experience, to require, two diiicrcnt. kinds of inteiledi;. They 
form a natural and ufeful divilioa of intellectual labour;—both 
highly ufefulk-and each eirential to the utility of the other;—the 
«ne fet the quarrlerSj who bring theTwOnes from iheiv native feat* 
VOL, XV. NO. 3 * 3 . A a —ih's 
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—the o|j^cr the archite£ls, who work ^em into the regular buiW- 

Illg. ' ' • 

.When a judge, in t!»e exercife of great and important func¬ 
tions, takc% cognizance of foiAfe extenfive and complicated aflair, 
and receives the accounts ^ it’tendered by a number of witnefl'es, 

—when, by carefully ihterfogating, firft one and then viotber, 
he 1 ias lifted it to the bottom,—-is not his conception of the truth 
infinitely fri<?r6 to be relied than that of any ogi^^ the wirnefles 
whoJe teftimohies he has bes^ comparing ? In eitfenfive and cojn- 
plicatcd affairS) a cafe can Icarcely be conceived in which it would 
be otherwife. Yet the witij.efFe8 are in the fituation of our fup- 
pofed ohfervers ; and the judge Is in that of the uiTtravelled Euro¬ 
pean, who, by thcexercijcj.of his intelle£f upon the teftimonyand 
records before him, endeavours, like the judge, to conceive accu- 
rafelv that which has Ijeen obferved inaccurately. 

Vi'hatever be the situation in Vhich men are placed, tliere are 
certain biafes aciGng froni it which attach upon them in j<)ai Gtu- 
ation, and which always ought to be taken into account, in judur- 
of theit: words and adions* The fituation of a traveller has its 
biafes as well as others. ^ To have fomething very valuable or very 
^nderful to report, and tbdiave ^ much as poffible of one or the 
other defeription, is jiaturally one great with every one who 
travels with a view to give an account of, his travels •, and it is a 
trite and familiar obfervation, that what a man wilhes very much 
to fee and believe, he feldom falls to fee and believe,—^provided 
only the fttbje£f is fulEciently indefinite to give anf play to the i- 
maginatiolu It is on this ground that the reports of /pies are al¬ 
ways to be received with fo much caution, even where their ho- • 
nelly is not at all, fufpc^led. Of the two clafles of things which 
form the objects of the traveller’s feirch—thcf'ufeVul and the won¬ 
derful, many more have a tafte for the farmer than for the. latter, 
a.s well among thofe for whom the report is defigiied, as ^^mong 
thole who jpurfue the means-of making it. Above all thingsi if 
the country which is themlgect ofeurioficy has, by any caufe, ade¬ 
quate or inadequate, been fpr a long time regarded^as containing 
wonderful things«tnd more particijilarly if, along with all this, the 
country be very distant, «if rntgin^ua reverentia^ the^allion for the 
wonderful may then be expe£l#ld to be feen at it! height. It is this 
which accounts for the extreme credulity with which European, 
and e{|)ecially Britifit vifitors, have be^^n accudomed to make their 
inquiries in India. The extravagant pretenfions of the Bramins, 
though among the moft infallible figns of an ignorant and rude 
people, were long liftened to with wondering acceptance ; and ail t 
the.* dories in fupport of their* pretenfions, which men verfed in 
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the arts of fraud, t^j.e very children and profeflbrs of inipon’iire, chofe 
to advance, were received as tite mod important difclolures. .Of 
tills (lyle of inquiring and believing^ iSir William Jones, on wh<.fe 
fiifceptihle imagination the •idea of Eaftei:n wonders feeins very 
early tj^ have taken a ftrong hold, appears to have fet the cxani- 
pie; and it has hitherto been pretty well kept up by his fuccelTors. 

Among the topics fuggrlled by the, work of the' yarned niif- 
flonary, which have attra«5fed more pr Icfs of the-^fleftions of 
Anqiietil du Perron, there are two favourite ones. On thefe he has 
expended the principal part of his forge. He recurs to them a- 
gain and agaln^ and, on one of them, has favoured us with a fe» 
parate diH'crtation. The one i:, the ma^ficability, and even the 
facility and policy, of the invahon of India by the French,*'or by 
the RulTiins, or by the French and RuiBans conjoined. I’lie o- 
tiicr is, the long agitated and iri^portant qugRion, rerpeffling the 
tenure ff priaporty, or, more (Iridlly and propejrly fpeaking, of 
huidcd property in India, according to the laws and cullonis oi 
the coiiniry. On thefe tojJIts, it *will be proper for us to offer a 
few refloat ions. 

I. On ihe itwesion of Jintia. —^T.’here are two modes, according 
to M. Anquetil, by either of which,this splendid enterprise, a t 
enterprise pregnant with so many important consequences, may 
be achieved. The first is a plan of moderation. By this, it 
only proposed to reduce’the Sqverelgn power of England over In¬ 
dia, but by ifo means to extinguish her commeicial estabiish- 
n:ents. ' . 

‘ Unc sccondo expedition, ’ says he, ‘ sans vues d’ct.ibll'jsement cn 
Egyptc, reubbira coinme Li premiere, et 12 a 15,000 homines tran;.-. 
poi tes a Sue/, dcMii Sans I’liide par la Mer Rouge, sufiisent poui> 
occabioner d.mb cetre vaste coiitrce une revolution qili rendo aiix ua- 
torris, des pays qui leur hppartiennent; aux Europeens, la posw-. 
SK-n ^are et tranciuillc de leurs romptoirs ct de leur commerce ; ei 
qm* cn rcbseriant dansJe vastes homes ITnde Britanniqiie, sans c;mi- 
inotion, sans cet appaieU cnorme d’aicaque et de detense qui 
aume le vainqUeiif et ie vaincu, ga»-antisse aux Aijelais uu rev'-ii.i, un 
gain que I’inm^nite, que la probite puisse avouer.^ p. 55. ■’ 
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* 'file author had ahead jr expressed his sentiments on this point, 
in a place so little congruous to them, as t ’> piove that his aiixiery 
not to omit them must have been unusually strong,—in hi-. rsole.s o.i 
tlie tianslation of the Oupnek’Iiat,^ one of the ancient religions bonks 
ol the Hirii-lns. tJee the paiisage, ^ip. 720 to 729. tom. T. of that 
work, which is written in I.atin, and was published at Paris in ISOi, 
in two large quarto volumes. Till we become more amply sujiplieJ. 
v,ftth Hint|^i raonumentb, Ly the industry cf o'lr Indian scliolars, i' 
j* a document of coni.;dttjaUe importance. 
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But beside this plan of invading India by tl\f isliimus of Sue:: 
zml the Red Sea, with a small number of men, for the purpose 
merely of exciting insurrcctioiifln India, and, by the recoiling ener¬ 
gy of the people, driving back the En^ish within the limits of their 
connmercial establishments, the author has a more complete and 
^Forcible scheme, which appears at Jasi to have siipplanted the for- 
in‘’r in his auctions. / ,!• 

* On compte, * says he, ps^;^0, * ^/iOlicues environ de Balk, capi¬ 

tal du Corasan, on Ics Ritssca^nt un poslc, ou ils font passer ciei 
•ojdats, au Bcnglle. Qui erppcchera vingt-ciiiq mille Francai^ jninc; 
a vmgt cinq mille Russes, de descendre de pai*le haut du Pen- 
]ab, dans I’Indoustau ?... ^ L’erapire Russe a des points de contact 
avpc h nord de PEurope et dd VAsie, dc Petersbourg a la Chine, t " 
1.1 route lie serait ni si longite ru si difiicile pour los troupes, de Pe- 
lersbourg a Calcutta, que de laspremicre ville aux frontiores Chi- 
noisc.s, tpie ses armt'es ont visitees plus d’une fois ;—d’unc autre cCac, 
?cs Anglais doivent lout craindre d'un peuple revolutibnne tie trente- 
de»x millions d^ames, pour qui les rou|ps Ics plus longues, les plus 
dilfjciles, les hazards de toute espece sont un jeu, qiii va au feu 
«ojnme au bal, que le repos n’a encore amolli quoiqu’il cn ait 
besoia comme le reste de P Europe ; ct dont la seule reponse eux dia¬ 
tribes politiques de.s "deux chambres du parkment Britannique e'C 
■\rie —et nous Paurons. * 

As the importance of the French sclvemes upon India is com- 
iiionsurate M'ith the value of the British tenure in tliose envied. 
Aiut coveted regions, it is of some moment not to'iose any of the 
real information on tliis subject which may be extracted from the 
7 cal of our commentator. For this reason, there are two or 
three more among the various hints he discloses, which we should 
*<ieem it irnprqper not to transcribe. The nfarefi from France it¬ 
self is thus sketched out. , 

* Une armce de 3t) a 40,000 hommes, par la Turquic, la Met 
Noire, la.Mer d’Asoph, la Mer Caspienue, et Bulk, se rendrait danj 
ITndousian, a Kaboul,(vLahoc, Elahabad, le long du Gauge a Cal- 
cuita, voyage d’un an a pttrtir de Fr;mce. ^ (p. 470.)—‘ Des Fran- 
^ais bien coiuhti*,'.*(par uxarople, par un De.ssaix) parcourraient ces 
vastes pays, :m.ssi aiseraent qu’ils ont remonie le Nil,vet penetre dan'r 
ia haute Egypte, qn’ils..se sont portes a Suez, traversant partout les 
desertS|jt|^i’ils ont rabattu au snd-est dans la Syfie. L’air et les vi- 
vres s^^tmeiUcurs cl .ins ci-tte panic de PAsle qu’en y^frique ; point 
de.^sens ni de journces de sables brulans. I.e caractere Fran^ais, 
frs^c, loyal, deblniercsse auluiit que brave, .sympatisera avec le Per- 
inh, celui des plaincs comme celui des montagnes: un negociatenr 
'habile envoye chez les Aghvane (Afgans) de Candahar, preparera 
les voies dej'a frayces par les courses anuuelks des Fatanes dans ITn- 
doustan. ’ p. 57. 

While these grand operations are in progress toward t|ieir exe* 
^ cudo% 
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cutlon, it Is part of the plan, that En^i;laiifl slioulrl he at* the same 
moment harassed in ail possible quarters, andan ail possible wa^s, 
—for the purpose of wasting, and, if that be attainable,' of ex¬ 
hausting her resources,—-at*any Tate, of preyentiiig the transmis¬ 
sion o< those vast supplies, to India, which a well-concerted attack 
would Tender indispensable for its preservation.—* »S4voir* 1 cm- 
barrasser dansvla Baltique par les piijssances du Nq^jd \—rinquU 
eter chez elle (eWe \e crainfreeUeraij^t) par un desCfettte prep.^ree 
dans nos ports 5 —l*obliger par Pirto Frayn et par la marl??' 
•Turque, et s'il se peut, par I’fispagpe, h dii>p<;rser une partie ih 
uses forces dani la Medifcrranee;—la forcer nieme, par Cap dc* 
Bonne Esperance cl 1 ’Islc‘de Krijnc^ ales doubler dans rinc!.., 
la mine qui fournit a scs depeuses cn Europe. '—iirBy these, nu'i 
similar raeans^^England, it is caiculatcd, may be compelled to un¬ 
dergo an expense much more double ^of that which it wd?J 
cost employ them. For exam.ple, it is asserted th./. 

to ships of the Une, skilfully managed by France, will create em¬ 
ployment for 200 ships of the line by England *, because England 
has so many points to defend, and has :,to use AnquetiUs ov/ii c 
pression) * pas ci’autres forteressos-' p, 56. 

On this great question, respecting the pri^fticabilfty, on the p: 
of the French and Russians, of a diescent upon jSincIusfjn, an-', 
the dangers of such aj attenipt with respect to their own cun.!- 
rry, the conceptions of Englishmen in g'.jejral a.'e er'.eeednsg’y 
vague. They are not v/itlurat their fears j and, now and the.j , 
such fears«ippear to exert considmable force: b -q. ‘iS'with regr^rv 
to all ilangers tliat present themselves as not very near, their ge 
neral habit is to despise the lio; with which they are fhr^a* 

enetl in India. * Tney are hostilities, however, which it is not 
po.ssible, either physically or poliiicaily speaking,•that they hhouid 
bo called upon to meet ; and, thougn such a danger is rui: one a 
jjdinal wliich we should deem ir expedient "to Mke any ViVy/ co<.:ly 
precautions, it is worthy of .^iv/ tii’ing rot!c:r than contc'! y. 

In making up the grand bill of national ni mtering 

upon the first page of our politied Icger the»ifcVonLcry of IJrllv i! 
goods and valuables,—ike dominion of India CQunt;= pr. h, l>ly, wit., 
us, fora good deal less than wd'.h a gre.it proportioa oi our coun - 
trymen. We are f it from agrcijlng with*M. Anquet 11 in two poun•. 
TJie Ji^rxf is, that India i* * la mine qr.i fournit au.x depenses de 
TAngleterre en Europe;an oplni.on, Vi’bich it is curious to find 
so universally occupying .u axOivafK oi Frenchmen. The ^'ccofui 
is, that it would be a blcsf'iiqf to the natives to be delivered frorr, 
the yoke of England. If we wish for the prolongation oi an 
English government in India, which we do most sincerely, it i.i, 
for the sake of the natives, not *>( England. India has never been 

/ - • an?- 
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any tliing'but a burden ; and any thiim but abui^den, we are afraid, 
it never can be rendered. But the English government in India, 
with alHts vices, is a blessing of unspeakable magnitude to the po¬ 
pulation of Hindustan. Evert the utmost abuse of European power, 
is better, we are persuaded, than the most tempered exercise pf Ori¬ 
ental despotism. The grounds of this opinion, wc hope to have some 
futi;re opportunity of laying^before the public. In'the mean time, 
wc shall onl^ observe, that, judging of the future from the past 
history of this country, when left to its own exertions, we cannot 
entertainr a doubt, that, if it were again parcelled out into a num¬ 
ber of p^tty de.spotisnis, the' result would be a mel’e repetition of 
the same bloody and ferocic^s immsions, which we know to have 
formed the sad circle of its past adventures. All the suIFerlngs 
inflicted by European war, in which the houses an|^ fields of the 
great body of the people are usp^llly spared, is a state of prosper¬ 
ity and enjoyment, compared with that of their own destructive 
and merciless ravages; inw'hich, from unskilfulness in the means 
of defence, each country was penetrated at will by its enemy, with 
troops whose merit consisted in the magnitude of the mischief 
they could perpetrate,—in the completeness and extent of the , ruin 
and desolation whichj:hey left behind them. The wider the cir ¬ 
cumference of the British dominion, the more extensive the reig'? 
of peace. Did it embrace the whole of the Peninsula, and were 
it supported with any tolerable degree of wisdom, a very etjnsider- 
able period of peace would probSbly be ensured, durhig which 
incalculable progress might be made iti happiness and civill/ation 
This much we thought it necessary to state, with reg.ard to the 
real grounds on which we deprecate a w'ar with Bonapartn for 
^lindustan. There is no occasion to enter iAto bn estimate ( f 
what the natives would lo&e, or what they might gain, by cx ~ 
changing a British fora French dominion. We humbly conceive, 
that there can be no question upon this subject. TJiere arc ransc*, 
both physical and tnoral, wh^ch rerjder the dominion of Fraru ' 
over any considerable part of India, impof.sihle. No iCiiropt*jri 
country but Englatjd is in circumstances to maintain that dorn;-. 
s ion; and, if Imli.'\loses her English government, she loui> the 
rrnrfit of an European government entirely. 

^v Ijat, then, are the chances tliat India will sustain the culamif j 
I'f VI \ (f it?from the r.rr-'ips of Napoleon ?» 

1‘*, when the aflairs of the Continent are settled, war with Er.g- 
h..nd ‘hould still continue, the great object of the enemy’s ddiber- 
stion will undoubtedly be, in what points we may be most easily 
»i!d'deeply wounded. Two very ireadily present themselves— 
.'Oif/, and India \— and there arc no other. Tlie range of election, 
ir* ’(•,(( ro see. is net very wide ; foi, the passive and tljeoretiral 
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kind of warfare meditated against our commerce, {s altogether of a 
different character. If Bonaparte tfieans any where to puisne 
active hostilities against us, it is tS Ireland or Iixlla —to one or 
other, or to both, that his armies must be transported. Of the 
formef^ however, this is not the place to say any thing •,—as to 
the latter, there are several things to be considered. 

In transportihg an army from Frjftice to India ”^ere is dllTi- 
culty}—difficulty such as M. A^quetil du Perron seems very un¬ 
lit to appretiate;—difficulty, in*fact, such as has very seldom in. 
deed been oveteome. But there is eio impossibility. Nay, the 
means are so obvious, that, in the choice of them, there is hai\l!y 
room for mistake. What is wanted,* is, to secure the means or 
subsistence to aq army of 50,000 men, while 'marching hall 
round the globe, and through countries, in a great part of which 
the me|ns of subsistence will not probably be found. This que- 
srion, however formidable at first appearance, is* after all, only a 
question of expense. That these means majq with the utmost 
certainty, be provided, we are well assured. The expense will be 
enormous. But expense, with adequate skill in the employment 
«f it, will infallibly accomplish the purpose. 

It will not probably be very difficult (or Napoleon, command¬ 
ing, as he doesi the compliance of the Turkish government, anii 
enjoying the cooperation of the Russians, to transport an army 
to the Black ^ea, and from the Black Sea to the southern shores 
of the Caspian. It is at this point where the struggles and trials^ 
we may suppose, will begin. Let us endeavour to see what may 
he their amount. At tliat point, whatever it may be, on the 
shores of the CaspifU Sea, from whence the best road commences 
to Balk, a depot must be established, and read 5 ;,%efore the 
rival of the troops;—-a depot, of such magnitude, as will sulltce 
to carry the army to Balk. , This depot it will be the business of 
tire Russian government to form and to guard/ at leatst with the 
assistance of French agents, and Fran^ furnishing the expense- 
At Balk, in the same manner, w'herethlrRuss^laa^s have at present 
an establishflienf, it will be in their power to fiavo another depot 
ready prepared, which will suffice to carry the army through a 
great part of the territory which lies between Balk and the pro¬ 
vince of Delhi. That these distances are enormous—that th« 
depots must be imraense--rhat the expense must be prodigious— 
a considerable part of the supjfties, even at Balk, probably requir- 
ing to be brought from Furope—is all true. But all this, it I* 
plain, is but the wprk of expense. That those depots 7imi/ be 
formed, and may, by the Russians, very easily be guarded, no on# 
can hesitate to admit. The country belongs entirely to the 
Usbeelc Tartars, who have abundant motives for koepipg on good 
tn’Tins with the Russian goicrnment. 
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From Ba8l^ or ratlier from |he borders of Cindabar, which ia 
at no great distance, and the conjiiies of the Afgan go¬ 

vernment commence, the troOM of Bonaparte may possibly have 
to hght their way ; for, jdrough this predatory government, which 
Borders with the £ogU$h territories Ofn its opposite frontier,*'views 
the English power with,-eyes^ SO^iently hoj&tilefit may not be 
easy or possi|de foi^an atihy*tp make its way thrpi^ the domi¬ 
nions of such a i^ple, wijillout occasioning hostility. Such, 
howevei^. are the capricea pfi'H people like -the Afgans, that it is 
possible too—'though riot, we think, eo probabler^h^t they would 
receive assistance from them in their transit. Of the degree of 
opposition^ in case of oppo^tion, which the Afgan power might 
present, no certain estimate can formed, ^mong rude na¬ 
tions, the Afgan empire, now ii^sluding all the eastern provinces 
of Persia, and some of the noblest provinces in Upper l^dia, is 
far from inconsiderable. But the efficacy of this power against 
the French would depend almost wholly upon the way of em¬ 
ploying it; and the chances are many to one, that it would not be 
employed in the right way. In n^ing war upon the line of d- 
perations, and-the naeans of supply, it would he extremely for¬ 
midable : but, meetltTg thg Fttnch army m. front, as it most pro¬ 
bably would, it woiUd only meet, and with little trouble to the 
enemy, its destruction. The fortified places on the line of march 
certainly would not give a French army a great deal of trouble. 
As the coui^ry too is fertile, and several of the principay towns, 
among the rest the capital Cabul lying upon the remte, provi¬ 
sions to a certain amount, probably to a sufficient amount, could 
scarcely escape die grasp of an active and intepigont enemy. 
'^'^Such beinplbs nature of the march to India, such its practica¬ 
bility, but su(ffi,'in the shape of enormou# expense, its difficulty ; 
is Bonaparte—^is France, in a .condition to overcome that difficul¬ 
ty ? A difficulty, tin die shape,of enormous expense, is certainly 
that which they are least m a condition to overcome.. It is per¬ 
fectly evident thajt np poim is more essential with Bonaparte, than 
to spare the purses^'of Fjrehchtnen. He seems to b%more afraid 
of the dis^ntent which the smart of taxation produces, than of 
the aliehiiron excited by^any other form of oppression. Amid 
the great expeditions in which he has been engaged, it has 
becn,|iis annual boast, that they should^ cost his subjects nothing. 

lf» such be the reluctance of BoAaparte to tax the French for 
wars carried on with their neighbours, and in .which the national 
safety or the national glory is concerned, what must be to tax 
I'hejn for an expedition, which must so naturaUy appear to them 
M'lld and extravagant, and with which one does not easily see. 
how even that pliable too!, a nation*s credulity, caa. be made to 
believe the nation^s interest connected ? 


That 
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That Bonaparte Is aware of these difficulties, we entertain no 
manner of doubt. But then, on the mother side, are to be consi¬ 
dered the difficulties with vijjhich he has to compare them. Be¬ 
tween the invasion of Ireland, and the invasion of India, lyes the 
choice.* But the danj^qifs attached to the invasion of Ireland can 
scarcely present,,themselves to the mi^d of Bonapartie, as import¬ 
ing to him less serious ground of alarm, than ^ose lltending the 
expedition to India. If the expens^'is less, the chance of mis¬ 
carriage is infinitely greater. What niight be the cfTei^s of a 
gVand disaster ifipon the throne of Bftnaparte,—a throne, which 
success, and recenf success alone has |et up, it is not ver^ casy^ 
to tell; and it is one of the last experiments, we believe, which he 
would wish to try. How intense soever his desire of invading 
Ireland, his fear of seeing his ex^dition encounter a British fleet 
in its pa|S3ge^operates upon his mind with nearly equivalent force. 
But, beside one or other of these invasions, there seems to be no 
choice but that of absolute inactivity an election perhaps more 
hazardous than either. The conquerot of the Continent cannot 
long be at war with England akxne, and yet do nothing against 
England. He Aiust invade either Ireland or India, if war conti¬ 
nues with England, and peace on the Contment. On this the 
people of England ought to reckon with a certainty as great as 
can attach to any events*of so contingent a nature. And though, 
of the. two, \»e deem the invasion of Ireland the more probable 
event, it is, with all our deprecation of a war in India, far from the 
most desirable. 

But if such be the chances and the means' of Bonaparte for 
reaching India, what are his chances and means with respect 
the conflict he has after that to sustain with the British power in 
India? This is an additional question, the answer to which 
must be drawn from the view of another train of considerations. 
It is a question to which the British people cannot too .ssiicusly 
direct their attention. But it is a question with which, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, we cannot engage on the present ^£oasio% 

2. The sctfrond subject of our author's reflections, which is 
of sufficient importance to claim our attention, is the questiol*^ 
who is the proprietor, oV who are the, proprietor.*', of laud in 
India ? This is a question^of considerable curiosity, botlnon ac¬ 
count of the light it throws on the state of society, and of its 
connexion with certain celebrated regulations of our Tndir.n go¬ 
vernment—the practical value of which, however, v ill uob be 
iptich affected by their having proeeeded on an erroneous theory. 

As the subject may be now to some of our readers, a few words 
arc requisite in the way ©f explanation. The immediate tenants 
and cultivators of the ground in India are called These 

• ‘ V ,» cemposs 
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coijiposc th^bodf of husbandmen or peasants. * They are poor in 
gerWral; Mid their possession«{small. Throughout a considerable 
part of the country, especially in thos^ pMts where the texture of 
flindu society has beeti least broken by the overbearing influence 
of strangers, the inhabitants of a village p9|^sess the lands Ifelong- 
ing to the village tu oomwioiv 'Oie crop is raised by those of the 
cLss of cuIt^ator|;| and, alter it is cuf down, apd the grain col» 
lected in heaps upon the ficldj it is divided according to certain 
fixed pitopprtions; so much to the priest, so much to the carpen¬ 
ter, so much to the smith, the shoemaker, &c.—awarding to thi^ 
nature and number of the^ occupations' whiclv have established 
themselves in the village. The smith, the Garpeiitcr, on the other 
hand, vtdth the professors of all the Other occupations, pay their 
services to the cultivators, ar^ ID one another, according to cer- 
iiin rules, and as tbe*y are required ; and their recompense is the 
share allotted them in the general distribution of the produce of 
the land. 

Beside this class of persons connected with the soil, there Is 
another, and a higher order, denominated Zemindars, Among 
these, either as public functionaries or as owners Of the soil, the 
country is divided itriarge but unequal idiares, sometimes com¬ 
prehending whole districts or provinces. These men exercise a 
superinteodance and even jurisdictioiVttvef the ryots, &c. on their 
respective allotments ; and receive from their handiF a consider¬ 
able proportion of the produce of the soil, in the shape either of 
rant or of taxes. ' • 

The question Is,' whether these zemindars, by the laws of tli* 
.^ripuntry, are the proprietors of the soil. M* Anqwetil du Perron, 
and many others,'have maintained that diey are. On the other 
hand, it has been contended, that Ihe s(hcreign alone is in Hin¬ 
dustan the proprietor of the soil, and that the zemindars are but 
the superintendants and collectors of his land revenue. 

The question may seem, at first sight, to admit of an easy so¬ 
lution. tiiese,3remindars account to the sovereign for what 
they collect from tlie ryots, and pay it to his orderf or do they 
retain it as their own, and account to nobody ? The facts which 
determine the answ'er are t)otoriou8. The zemindars do accmmt 
to the ,‘»ov(Teij:>n, and pay to him what^they receive, under deduc¬ 
tion of a ccTtaiii allowed per centage, and the still more valuable 
fruits of peculation and extortion. These facts,' however, are o- 
pen fo interpretation; and the interpretatiertj bflered by tliose w'ho 
maintain that the land is the property qf the zemind^s, is, tlftyt 
w lijt these zemindars receive fr^i the ryots is their own -rents; 
whnt they pay to the sovereign is the land-tax. 

'riie British government, and the, author before>^s, have both 
adoptet* this view' of tlie questfc.n, which the letter has Supported 
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by arguments which do not appear to us by anj||r.ean8 co^clufive.^ 
In the heat of his argument, he confounds thr most remarkable 
distinctions of property ; and gravely brings .documents to prove 
that there was such a thing^recognised as property in India—frorn 
whichjie thinks himself entitled to assume, that there was pro¬ 
perty in land. Now, with regard to all other subjects, there ne¬ 
ver was any doubt. In these, die lailps constituted p^periy \ and 
to that property, as far as laws iiTTlSfia were clipabic of protect¬ 
ing, they afforded protection. 

, JM. Anquetil’s next averment is, tl^t the tenure of the zemln-* 
dar is heieditafy ; and therefore, it is to be'inferred that he has 
a property in the soil. Buj: the tenur# of the ryots, by whom that ’ 
soil is more immediately occupied, is hereditary too; theieforV, 
by the same argument, the ryots jire the proprietors of the soil. 
Again, says M. Anquetil, the zemindar can ulienate his tenure; 
therefort, he»has the property of the soil. But the ryot can alie¬ 
nate his tenure also; therefore, again, he has the property of the 
same soil. This argument, if it proves any thing, proving with 
equal force things inconsistent whh one another, is self-destruc¬ 
tive. But, independent of this Ibgical inference, might not an 
olPice, if what is held by a zemindar were n«tlnrig but an nfliooj 
be hereditary ; and might not the interest, whatever it might b(, 
of any individual in tli^Jt office, be sold, provided no olijection 
was offtTeJ on the part of those who had power to forbid its bc- 
iiig sold ? * ■ 

QuestionsJIfce this arc too often decided, without that cniarg.. 
rd ami accurate acquaintance with the history of society, on which 
all enlightened view^of them so intimately depend. Tt seems to 
h.ive been entirely unknown, or overlooked, by the^coinbataius ir^ 
this controversy, that th“ phenomenou of a sovereign the sole 
proprietor of land in his dominions, is by no means a miracm,— 
a bwpposition, from its extravagance, incredible. There i';,-en th ; 
t onttary, a state of .society to which it seems naturally to belong, 
r.nd in which it will be found to have almost i^iivcrsally existed. 

It is well known to those who have studied the Condition of such 
nations, that p'lroperty in moveables is firmly eslablisbed among 
>hem, before property in land has any existence. It is kiunvp, too, 
that when men first begin to cultivate the* soil, he who h.v do;- 
?.ncl sowed a field is rpgarde4 as having a tlilo to the posscsjion 
the field, till he has reaped the crop for whicli he h.ts laboure'-k 
and no longer r to dig or sow it for a succeeding crop, is cqu.dlj 
the right of any other individual, 


Suevorum gens est longe nia.'ciina ft bellicosissirna Clfimano. 
i»!n*«irih!«im. Ptivati et £efra7'tli agri apud eos nihil esr; 
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A short expetifPice of the obstructions which this transitory 
possession opposes to the multiplication of the fruits of the earth, 
must excite the deslre—a deeire gathering strength by time—of a 
more convenient arrangietticnt. In a rude state of society, there 
is but one way of settling disputed pretensioiis. He who has au* 
tliority speaks, and all the test are silent. The territory of the 
nation, belonging in common to the nation, belongs, in this ge¬ 
neral sense, to the king, as the head and representative of the na>. 
tic.'i. It belongs to him, in this his capacity of proprietor, peace- 
*abJy to determine the conflftting pretensions of individuals, arfd 
assign to each his permanept possession. As far, accordingly, as 
we have sufficient documents respecting rude nations, we find 
their kings, without perhaps a single excepl;ion, recognised as. the 
sole proprietors of the soil. t //,.■£ / . ^ 

Travellers represent this as a general fact among the^ agricul¬ 
tural nations of Africa. * Mr Park, who probably never heard 
that there had been a controversy oh the subject, says, ‘ Con- 

* cerning property in the soil j—it appeared to me, that the lands 
® and native woods were considered as belonging to the king, or 
‘ (where the government was not monarchical) to the state. 

* When any individual, of free condition,-had the means of cul- 

* tivating more land than he actually possessed, he applied to the 

* chief roan of the district, who allowed him an extension of 
< territory, on conditiotijjf forfeiture if the lands wfre not brought 

* into cultiyation by a given period. * f By the laws of the Welsh, 
in the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom w^s declared to 
belong to the king j and we may safely, says Mr Turner, believe, 

>What the same- law preyailad while the Britons oocupied the whole 
island. % If ^his fact is ascertained with respect to the anti- 
ent Britons, it is equally ascertained wSh respect to the people 
from whom they were derived, the antient Gauls, and ail thosft 
tribes of people of the same stock and character which overspread 
the southern regions of Europe. We have ample testimony that 
the same arrangedaent existed among the antient Peruvians. One 

«. third 

-. X ,i. y, i . . i i.i... ■ 

iongitii anno rcmancrc vmo in loco, ijocolendi causa licet.— Ceesar^ 
dc Be^ Gal. t. iv. c, 1. Among st^me tribes of negroes on the coast 
of Africa, each individual must obtaih the consent of the chief, be¬ 
fore'^ has liberty to cultivate a field ; and is'only protected in its 
posse.ssion till he has reaped the crop for which he has toiled.-4-/riVi'. 
Gen. di Voyages^ U v. ch. 7. J„5. 

* Hist. Oca. des Voyages, t, iv. ch. 13. Mod. Uhiv. History, 

V. 11 p.r,2‘2. 

f Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 260. 

t I.eges Wallia-, c. 337, Turner's Hist, of the Angld^aior.?, 
▼. ii. ch. 3. • 
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thir-J part of the land was, by the Inca, set apart for the gods 5 

one third part he feserved to himself, for the maii.tenance of his 
court and armies j the remaining third, by portions to each fuilii- 
Jy, ho distributed among the people. ‘ But no particular man,' 
says Acosta, j ‘ possessed any thing proper to himself of this 
‘ thifef portion ; neither did the Indians ever possess any, if it 
‘ were not by special grace from the Inca.' 

Thefe inftances are adduced, as alfcrding inftrudl^ve matter of 
c-Mtiparifon and Inference on the fubje£f of Hindu fociety, of which 
a fadt, fo full of meaning, forms one of the remarkable features. 
That it docs f<j, is now, by an auth<|rity from which there is no 
appeal, placed altogether beyond the reach of comroverfy. The 
queftion was, indeed, very completefy, though indiredlly, deter¬ 
mined by the publication of the laws of Menu, in which not one 
article, except by forced inferentie, could, be made to appear to 
have any relation to private property in land.* In the Digelt, how¬ 
ever, Hindu laws, publidied by Mr Colebrdoke, which was 
drawn up, at the inftance of the Britilh government, from their 
own molt approved and facred books of law by the moft eminent 
Brahmens, is an article diredlly to the purpofe. * Thrice feveu 
‘ times exterminating the military tribe, Parasa Rrma gave the 

* earth to Casyapa, as a gratuity for the &crifice of a horfe. ' 
Such is the infpireJ and holy text. The Brahmenical commenta¬ 
ry is as follows. ‘ By«conquelt, the earth became the conquefl: 

‘ of the holji Para.sa RaMA; by gift, the property of the fage 
‘ Casyapa j and, coinmitted by him to Cfliatriyas for the fake of 
‘ proiedlion, became their protetlive property, fucceffively held /|y 
‘ powerful Monquerorsy and not by subjects cultivating the soil. Bur. 

* annual property acquired by fubjcdls on payment of annual re- 

‘ venue ; and the king cannot lawfully give, fell ot difpofe of tfr.;’* 
‘ land to another for thui year: But if the agreement be in this 
‘ form, You fhall enjoy it for yc^rs,’*—for fo many years as 

* *the property is granted, during fo many years the king diould 
‘ never give, fell or difpofe of it to another. Yet, if the fubjedt 

* pay not the revenue, the grant, being conditional, is annulled 
‘ by the bre;^ch of the comlition. But if nol^ecial agreement be 

* made, and ancihev perfon, dcUrous of obtaining the land, Uipu- 

* late 


§ Acosta, Nat. and Mor, Hist, of the Indies B. vi. ch. 1. 5 . See. 
too, Garcilasso de la Vega, P. i. B. v. ch. 1.; and Carli, Lettres sui^ 
PAmerique, Let. 15 . For great services to the public, portions of 
land were.sometimes given in pe^petuflty by the Inca, as matter oi 
distinguished reward to individuals, JS. vi. ch. 18 .); and 

this is another remarkable coincidence tdtli what existed in Iliv 


dus|||n. 
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* lare a greater revenue, it may be grinted to him on his applica- 

‘ tion. * * _ ' . 

Such being, and thus incontcftably, the fa£l:, it will no doul^t 
furprife feme of our readers to find Sjr William Jones ratijitd on 
the oppoiite fide of the queftion. In the preface ro his tranfiation 
of AI Sirajiyyah he fays—* Unlefs I am greatly deceived, the 

* Work, now prefented to tHc public, decides the quefiion which 
‘ has been darted, whether^ by the Mogul conttitution, the fo- 

* vereign be not the foie proprietor of all the larui jn his empire, 
' which he or his predeceffors have not granted to a fubject and his 

* heirs*, for nothing can bej^morfe certain,'than that land, rents 

* and goods are, in the lajpguage of all Mohammedan lawyers, 

‘ property alike alienable and inheritable j and fo far is the fovc- 
‘ reign from having any right of property in the goods oi lands of 
‘ his people, that even efeheatsore never, appropriated to his ufc, 
‘ but fall into a fund for the relief of the poor. ’ f , ^ 

When thefe eVpreffions, however, are referred to theic autho¬ 
rities in the code itfclf, it appears that the learned authoi has been 
deceived by the exiftence of a fort of hereditary right, and a power 
of alienation in the tenure or office, which he feems to have nnf- 
taken for an abfolute title of property in the land itfelf. Under 
tiic Hindu fovetcignf, to the whole of whofe rights the Mogul 
emperors fucceeded, though by the laws, as we have juft feen, 
there could be no private tenure of properly in the foil for more 
than a year, except by exprefs ftipulation with the fovereign j yet 
when a ryot had once got pofieffion of a farm, fo long as he con- 
li-nued to pay the eftabiilhed revenue or tax, it was Hot ufual to 
cifpoflefs him. On the contrary, in an early ftag* of fociety, 
„ a fovereign whofe income rifes and* falls with <the«produce of the 
^^il,, has a veryivifible and immediate intereft in encouraging liis 
tenants to remain, rather than remove. ‘‘When one removes, at 
leaft if into the dominions oT the neighbouring petty prince, .jn- 
orher may not be ready to occupy his place. The land remains 
uncultivated; and the amount of that pan of the produce which 
VMS paid to the pr^sjee as his (hare, is diminiflied. It bring, in 
tliU manner, the intereft of both parties, of both the prince and 
the tenant, that the tenant ftiould continue year after year to cul- 
ttvate his farm and to pay his rent, and that he fliould be fucceed- 
e.i in rhefe fumflions by Iws fon, when he himiclf is cut olT from 
liu'uav by death, it is in this channel, by nrc«fl'<iry confequcnce, 
jiuit affairs actually run. In tlie fame manner, when a ryi.t, wilh- 

* ■ * 

* - ' , " ' I O II . . . ly —. . .. 

* Digest of Hindu l-aw, translated from the .original Sanuerit by 

J. Cohdjrouke es.q., vof. I. pp.‘IfiO, 4t>I. 

f Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. ill. p. 51J. . -41 
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iijp to leave the fpot which he has hithefto cultivalfcl, finds anotjier 
ryiit who is willinpSito pay fomethlng to be received in Ins place; 
the prince, in all this, fees only one cultivator of his ground, wKo, 
before he goes away, performs the meritorious fervicc of provid¬ 
ing another cultivator to occtipy his place. Had he quitted the 
tenure *vllhout felling it, that is, had he left the farm without au 
occupant, the prince would have confidered himfclf as having juft 
ground to complain, if not to punilh, *the deferter. * In return, 
the polh'lfion of the ryot came, of courfe, to be confidered as a 
pretty t'ceure one ; and to remove him without a reafonablc and fa-’ 
lisi'a^Kiry c iufr, as (what, in fuch cireumllanccs, it could hardly 
ever fall to be) an aft of oppreflion or of mifehievous caprice. 

There is great reafon, too, to fu(|)je£l:, that the moral feel¬ 
ings of the learned Judge to whon\ we have alluded, have Ixen 
direefted, in this inllancc, to a >|rong objeft. The Zemiiuluts 
are proverbially the opprcflbrs and fcourges* of their fclluw*( i- 
ri^em. nt> fingle circumilance was a good ^irince ntore u- 
fually cliaracfterized, in the difeourfts of the Hindus, than by 
the vigilance with which he comrouled the Zemindars, and 
the feverity with which he punifhed ihvir trajifgrtfllons. \V!u’- 
cver wilhes for ample Information on this ful je6>, has but to 
read the Seir Mutakhareen, the author of witieh enumerales, as 
one of the worlt defeefts in tlie Englifli fyltem of government, 
that it has relaxed the feyority of the controul to which tlie co>,- 
duft of the Zemindars was fubjc-dt. In tiie tranih.rions, rcf{-'Cl¬ 
ing the hiltory" of Bengal, which arc annexed by Mr Jonathan 
Scott to his JiranHation of Ferilhta’s hiltory of Deccan, arc the 
two follow'ing pafl’ages, which we tranfcrlUe becaufe they are 
fhort, and becaufe, |hough fljort, they contain evidence that is 
decifive. ‘ He prepared ’ (it is Meet Caulim Khan.tluit is fpeke:?' 
of) ‘ to reduce the powc** of the icfraftoiy Zv-mlndas-i. Intact, 

* this dcfcriptiori of men are in genera) f,'.i;hlefs to-d r-: uly, iip- 
‘ o« the fmallelt commotlcn, to iorget tla indidg-nee of ■' •.:! g«i- 
vernoTs ; on wdiich account, former emperors nwr iJicd upon 
them, but always managed the perguinnihs by^htir own oiluev'. 
On this account, in their days, the provinces Verc iloJ ! il'.;:’.:, 
and men of all ranks fatisfied and fecure ; but lince th.e X.iao- 
dars have been left uncoiuroulrd in*the government ot n>. ir tLi- 
trifts, confufion has prevailed., and tiic .Country is clccavyig- ’ f 


* ‘ If land is injured by the fault ot tire farmer Itimstl;— an . 
he fails iti m/W it in due time'—lie shali be fined ten tim-Ob .u muc 
as the king's share of the ciop that dilght utherwise hav.‘ b^en r..i- 
cd. ’—I.aws of Menu, ch. \ili. ar. 215. 

f r’eri'shla’s Hhioiyof i)tkkanj i'c by Jcnatjian y. I..' 

p. 4t>». ■ 
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In fhoitf, thouiih, with rfgird to feveral parts of Afia, we have 
foo little infornnrif'M to k^ow any thing on this curious point from 
pofitive t' v.o'iy, triers is every reafon, from what we do know, 
to fu^p'^fel that, throughout tlrtt ^ffhole continent, wherever the 
cuLi.re of\the foil is ellablilhed, property in land fubfillsi^pon the 
bifis on which we have feen it placed, ;*s far as our know- 
Ir 'iT' e\ten»ls. Whocver^has duly confidered the effei^s of the 
th :"-' ''.’'..'.n of property, and its great and conlfant operation on 
t' 1 .’t ri' hiirnan kind, cannot fail to be (truck with the import- 
at'.': -. r rh’h f, <fl, in the dcfcription of the moral and political ftate 
of fo va't a portion of the inhabitants of the globe. 


/iTir. Sgro/td Jourvcjj in Spaing in the Sprint of 1S09‘, 

ihrojis^h the IVe^fcrn S/cirts of the f&ierrk Morena^ 
to St’Ti'hf Conhthuy Crmnm/at Malaga ami Gibraltar, and 
Uif-nie to 'I'ditan and tdn^iers. With Plates, containing^ 24 > 
illn..'>tr(ifive of the Costume and Manners of the Inka~ 
bit ants of sei'^ral of' the tyininish Pi ovinces. By Robert Sem¬ 
ple. Auth >r ou Observations on a Journey through Spain and 
Italy to N ip'es, a!id dience to S.myrna and Constantinople, in 
180J, £cc. ike. 8vo. pp. 3I'J. London. Baldwins. 1809. 

'"['’ms i^itle pngf rtcals to our minds the f.ivotlVable impression 
under whicli we parted with Mr Semple ^wo years ago. 
Ills former tour stood very high emong the productions of mo- 
I rn travellers y and we are not without hopes, that our commen- 
c'. tiotis h.ave had some sh.tre in cncouragnig him to this new 
cllort. Of these our prai >es, it is tru^ the author, with becoming 
digii:‘y, t'k s no sort x>f notice; and might indeed bethought 
wholly ignorant of their existence, w'ere it not for the quotation 
of th m in his newspaper adveitiscments. We allude to the topic, 
in onler to tak^this opporninity of reprobating the use which cer¬ 
tain authors,* <fr their booksellers, very frequently make of the 
name of the Rdinburgh Review. Upon one oeSasion, we recol- 
I ct, a soiit.iry sentence of .ipprobution, which stood among twelve 
pigcs of pret y S“vt'i^ censure, was advertised in all the news¬ 
papers as our judgment of the wopk then under review y. and the 

• instances 

ii, tlioagli vagye, a description perfectly applicable of its distribu- 
tidu among the Hindus. H<?assigned it out in portions among the 
pc'aple, who paid to him a part of the produce, in the shape of rent 
Or revenue. awo lara Tat« ^^oTodas wsiijs-eeiS"**, E^<Tac|«err<c ur*- 

Ti^ftv ■'•-Vi- tvist.Tok. Hcrodot. 1. ii. c. 109. Both Strabo a&d £)k)do» 
XUS fuiTiish evidence to tlie same ptirposc. 
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instances are numberless, where, both by partial quotations, and 
even by altering the very words used, otir authority ha/been per¬ 
verted for similar purposes. This proceeding is so uni lir towards 
the ■ public—so .unworthy ofr honest tradesmen—so i luch more 
resemblivg the dealings of certain political characters f the pre¬ 
sent day, than those of respectable English merchants, that we 
shall feel ourselves called upon to expbse the nam^s of such as 
may continue to offend after this warning. We return to the 
work of Mr Semple. • 

It is by no means equal in value to his former volumes. It isl 
much less interesting; affords less both -of amusement and in¬ 
struction ; and we beg that he m.:y causb this first sentence of our 
criticism upon it to be advertised along with whatever extracts he 
may make from our commendaiions. The inferiority of this 
work, is partly owing to the more limited nature of the subject. 
Mr Sempfe's ttnir was confined chiefly to the part x>f the penin¬ 
sula which he had before visited, and could scarcely touch upon^ 
without the risk of repetitions. He travelled with great rapidity 
on both occasions, and could glean little on the second joutney 
which had escaped him on the first. The change which h-ad hap¬ 
pened in Spain during the interval of his two excursions, no 
doubt rendered it ppSvsible to convey some additional information ; 
and accordingly, it is frojja this circumstance that whatever inte¬ 
rest the present work possesses, is derived. Had our author been 
less rapid in his movements, and less enthusiastic in his feelings 
about the patriots, we should have received more details than he 
has been able to communicate, ‘and been more disposed to trust 
those which he has giyeii. 

This journey was undertaken with the intention pf observing* 
the effects produced upon Spain by the revolution. No mention 
is made of any projects of trade, or any plan of making a book. 
This,* we presume, was quite an after thought. Mr Semple pro¬ 
ceeded from Falnouth to Lisbon, in the packet, in January 18()9,- 
and arrived in that capital after a boisterous voya]^. He found it 
dull and cheerless ; the society, of course, brokefJ up, and alarm 
every where prevalent, to at least as great a degree as patriotism, 
'rhe description which he gives of the Portuguese levies, is suf¬ 
ficiently ludicrous to be quite credible •, a/d some pans o:^ the 
passage arc calculated to exciite more serious emotions. 

* The streets, the squares, the quays, were lined witli ranks of 
volunteers, whose arms, equipment and movements were most va- 
lious and whimsical. The greater proportion carried pikes; some 
were armed with fowling-pieces, sorhe with bafi^nets screwed oji 
poles, some with small-sword^ with daggers, with pistols, or with 
:i single pistol. Here and there in the ranks were seen halberds and 
}>ik('s of oiirious and antient workmanship, which had pn'balJy been 
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wielded in^lie wars of tlie fifteenth century, and, after long lying m 
dVist and da| kness. \s tre iioV dragged forth to light. The assort¬ 
ment of d’V''jn was as various as their arms. The tall and tlie 
short, the and the corpulent, th* old man and the stripling, 
stood side 1^-^ side. At the word of command, some turiK^ to the 
riglit and oniers to the left, some parts of the line advanced, whilst 
others remained stationary. / In short, every thing was ridiculous, 
except their cause, and that w;ts most sacred. 

‘ It is only necessary once to seeihese or similar levies, to be im¬ 
pressed with the folly of attempting to defend a country with them 
against a regular force. a town or a pass they ^ay be of grhat 
service; but in the present,state of militiiry science, a state which 
trusts to thorn in any' great degree for her safety, when the hour of 
danger approaches, will inevitably be lost. The sure and hard test 
of good troops is the bayonet: iHow, then, can it be expected that 
new levies of citiy.ei^s should stand this test, at the very fest time of 
their seeing an %nemy ?—and stand it they must, seeing Shat they 
have no other arms but those of hand to hand, a pike, or a halberd, 
or a sword. 

But the mt»b of Lisbon was armed, and determined to show 
that it was so. Every night at least one Frenchman, or one sus¬ 
pected to be so, was discovered, and dragged to piison, where ge¬ 
nerally his dejid body alone arrived. 1 myself was witness to an 
Englishman being murdered in this manner, and strove in vain to 
save his life. An IrnglishmUn 1 yt>u ( xcliim. Yes, reader, an Eng¬ 
lishman. It was on a Sunday evening, and I was ptoceeding up tlie 
principal street, when, li.iving advanced a little beyond the head¬ 
quarters of the English geiwral, I heard the shoutiilgs of a great 
mob. Thfy drew nearer, and I presently found myself enveloped 
^ in a furious crowd, dragj',ing along a poor r/retch in the English 
dress ; his ccfiiutcnance disfigured with blood, and hardly able to 
stagger along, from the blows which hc'liad received. I demanded 
his crime. They told me be was a Frenchman : but an English of¬ 
ficer who was in the crov/d exclaimed, that it was his servantj and 
endeavoured to reason with some who appeared as leaders of the 
mob. At this intelligence I made my utmost efforts to get near the 
unfortunate maru aiid just arrived in time to seize with both my 
hands a pike, which some /jrave Portuguese from bdnind was endea¬ 
vouring to thrust into his back. I called out to the ofiicer to assist 
me. ^ He replied, it w.^> tlie positive order of the general, tliat in all 
such cases no Englishman should intairfere ; and advised me to take 
care of my own life. I was in the midst of pikes, swords and dag¬ 
gers, which seemed to be thrust about in all directions, as if through 
madness or intoxication. In spite of all my struggles, I was thrown 
down, and nearly O'ampled upon by the mob; and at length with 
difllculty escaped from amongst them- Next morning, I was in¬ 
formed that tlie poor wretch had been murdered in the course of the 
night. And this passed within one hundred yards of the English 
head-quarters! 
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‘ Because they wese armed) artd the enemy w ii nor at their gates, 
the Portuguese already began to utter rhodomontadc*.. /vt ry maa 
finding a weapon in his hands, perhaps for the lirst performed 

wiili it a tliousand deeds of hproism. But not merely wlnu they 
were goi^ to do,—what tliey had already done against t ,e rtirnmon 
enemies of Europe, was the topic of tlioir discourses. » They had 
gained (in conjunction witli their Engliqji allies) the Battle f*f Vi- 
•meira. It was a Portuguese soldier who made General Bernier pri¬ 
soner ; and they had beaten the French at Oporto. I^est there should 
be any doubt of these facts, an engraving of the battle of Vimejra, 
to be found in ev§ry shop, represented tJie dreadful Portuguese dra¬ 
goons cliarging the enemy, and bearing gway at least one half of 
the palm of victory. I know not which was the greater hat dship 
upon the brave army which gained that battle, to be stopped in the 
career of victory, or to be caricatured t)y such associates! * p. G—10. 

All thi.^ if it proves nothing more, fhows, at Icafl, that there 
was fomc kind bf cnihufiafm among the people; abd we deeply 
lament to think, that the impolicy of their own councils, and thofe 
of their ally, was calculated to damp it by every means, long be¬ 
fore an opportunity was afforded bf turning it to account. The 
fpirit above deferibed arofe in Portugal, as in Spain, not fo much 
from any claims fo rcfpccl on the part of the dy^ialbies overthrown 
by the Ffench invafion,—not fo much from any affctlion to¬ 
wards thTeir old rulers, or.any general wifh for the refioration of 
the government,^ found<"d on a belief of its fuperior excellence ;— 
but from a deep-rooted national antipathy—a violent hatred of the 
French, long aftabliftied in the minds of the people in the penin- 
fula, efpecially of the lower orders, and inflamed by ^he recent 
Conduct of that nation. This feeling, confined chit fly to the papu¬ 
lae*, was fure to wear away; and, after producing f^me tranfu-nt* 
burlts of indignation, to yieW before the politic meafurcs of thofe who 
v/ere its objefls. Nothing, therefore, was more imperioully c..lled 
f dor titan fuch conduct, on the part of the patriotic government, as 
might fix the antipathy towards France, and the love of their own 
rulers, upon more firm and lading foundations. ^It^was the mod 
obvious duty, ayd the cleared policy of England dhd her allies, to 
improve the condition of the people, fo as to give them real caufe 
of hating the French, and of cheerfully aiding their own govern¬ 
ment to repulfe them. Such ongl/t to h:/’c been our conjluft. 
What/t«s it been ? In S;'air^, we have quietly fufFcred the mod 
feeble and inefficient of all governmeiHS—a cabinet, if poffible, 
more wretched than our own—to proceed in the old courfc of ab- 
ufes and oppreffions, nor ever mad^ one attempt in favour of tiie 
people. In Portugal, w'e have had the government in our owm 
hands. We reconquered the country ;—we aire£fod to make an 
appeal to the people ;—we talked, for a feafun, about French op- 
• , ‘ B b 3 preffions, 
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pre{rionr,-~mouthed fomewhat toftclnng llhcration, tyranny', rx- 
adiions, freedom, abufcs, and lb forth;—and Itraightway reella- 
blilhed thd antient rjovernment, wim all its con options, in its 
whole abfutdity—in even more (iiax its prilUne imb^'cility j and 
appeared before the people only as abettors of its oppreffi^ns, and 
partakers in its debility ! 

Hear what an eyewitnaVs, far from being prejudiced againft 
the govcrnn'.ent, fays on this melancholy fuljeCT'. * The Eiig- 

* liili, * fays Mr Semple, ‘ have fupported a regency odious to 
‘ the people j and have loll more hy that, and the convention 

* of Cintra, than they gamed at "Vimeira. THe French are at- 
‘ tacking, in all dirc£lidns, old and corrupted ellablilhments, 
‘ ready to fall by tlu ir own weight. We fly to prop them up with 
' the whole of England's ftrijpgch. The natural conftquence is, 

‘ that the people o£ molt countries execrate the French, but find 

* it hard to condemn many of their meafures } whide, oK the con- 
‘ trary, the Engllfn are very generally beloved, and their meafures 
‘ execrated. The former government of Portugal, of which the 
‘ preient regency is the reprefentative, was a very bad one. Its 

* opprefiinns and its ignorance were alike notorious. Yet we have 
‘ linked ourfelvcs to this government, and not to the people. We 

* make no appeals, as it were, directly from ration to nntion. All 

* that we f.iy comes to the people throqgh the medium of magis* 
‘ trates, not beloved, nor rtfpef^ed, further than they hold an ar- 
‘ bitrary power in their hands. ’ Our author addS an anecdote to 
the fame purpofe. With all their exactions, it fecn^, the French, 
while at Lilbon, introduced a llFnfl police. They had cleared the 
flrcets of tfie whole flocks of dogs which infefled them, and ufed to- 

^ronllitulc one of the grcatelt nuifances of that inbfl uncomfortahle 
town. They had alfo obliged the inhal^itants to remove the moun¬ 
tains of filth which accumulated from age to age in every ftreet, 
and poifontd the air,, while tliey rendered many places of the city. 
impalTib’e. Mr Semple hov/tver found, that thofe wholefome 
regulations had ikparted with the French army. With the Eng- 
lilh aicendancy feiurr.ed the antient abufcs and diforders. The 
dogs were upon the incrcafe j the filth was every 'Sphere co)le6ling 
again } and tlie abomir.able Ihowers, which, from dufk till a late 
hour, ufed to rend :r n'^walk in Lifnon a fervice of Hill greater 
danger th.n one in Edinburgh, were# once more beginning to de- 
fetnd, in their nmoted fr.'>grance, to the congenial earth. 

Another facl inentioned by our author is of a piece with the for¬ 
mer, and indiciitts aliltc the inactivity of the Portuguefe government, 
and the mifmar.agcment of their allies. The fate of General Moore 
w.’s nor known at Liftron for weeks after the battle in which he fell. 
'No inr-clligcnce could be conveyed acrofs the country. There was 
p -9 chain of polls cftabliflied j not even the common means p^pro- 
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curing information had been adopted ; and, afte r ’nuch uncertain¬ 
ty and furpenfe, a (loop of war was f:'nt io Cnru ina< to ItMrn 
what had happened. It was the beginning of Feoruarypjtfnrc the 
news arrived; and Mr Semple hinifelf carried the nev, 
nidi E'lremadura. So it wSs nvtnagcd all over the! 

We hard; on former occafions, alluded to the fcarce 


/ 


into ‘'■p't- 
pfuinrula. 

V rr..'(isMe 


fa£f, that the capture of Madrid was only known at L’il) >n one 

happened. 

things better in France. * 


kalendnr month after it happened. Alas ! * they man.ig'. ihcfe 


From Lifbon our author proceeded to Seville, or, as he cslls it, 

‘ Si’Villa, ’ whiclj might have fome cor^llh^nt y, if he called 3 J;.- 
bon Ltsf)oa, or Sp tin Eapagna. He to^k the ufii il road by Ei* 
vasand Badajos; and, having tiavelled tins way hefore,! ^ priHiMievl 
very rapidly to ‘ atone for time lott at tint is to f .y, our 

vceek. On his arrival in Spain, he «nects fri.qucr t bodies 01 arni- 
ed men g'ling to join the armies; and, bring known f'.*r ai. Eng- 
lifhir.an, he is*generally well treated, and f.ilutcd* with cr‘. - .f 
Fiva I’InglaieiTa ! * to which he of cou fj replies, ‘ J’ic.f /’/v;- 
panal* have alrcaoy fliown, by ou.r txtnc^, t! ..: i»c i,.tt 
Lifbon without any kind of en-thufiafm, or any gtc.si bcli. f in t!i« 
enthuHafni of the natives; but, fo catchi'g is th.tt prmcipl'—fo 
readily are the avenues to men’s beaus opened ^jy a little r.-r* n.il 
civility, and a gratification of their relf-impori.’.r.ce, .ind to ilsort 
and diredl is the communication betv/c-'ii tiie heart and thi -M n.:— 
the feelings and.the faith 01 ordinary men, ti’at our aiulior fpeed iy 
falls a prey to the fame difeafe whieh inh tried the military t nif- 
faries of our minilters, the whole mob of tiiis count'v, .n. 1 thofe 
ftatefmen who moft f.-ithfully reprefent that mob i i .^ir cabinet. 
The following paif^g.»is replete with inltru.riion oi- t'ds f t d ct,— 
it ilittUrates admirably the origin of all the -’.to • icli^' 

this well-meaning nation l?ave been ltd by thrir :uU T',—at:d t h ar- 
ly aflbrds a parallel to the reports of our Crirrol.'., Dj. is, j: cl 
the f (I ot the f-warm fent Into the pcniiifula for t!ic purj oui; cf— 
observation. * 
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♦ See Mr Ward’s admirable remarks on this topic iti hi. ve"\ 
quent speech the first day of the jtessioii. it, t‘. gio^'L 

tion, that we find the appointment and the frocL't diiipi td tie.nns- 
sionaiies thus openly caiivassetl in so respectable a (piattor. Ev.ry 
thing relating to foreign ntissi'ens has been too const.inU) vei;..d in ,i 

/• . • r- .t • _ ___J __ ... _ 



those would-be-ambassadors, with wht-m our s.ige rulers piiiplcd the 
peninsula—did not escape a degree of criticism due, net certamly to 

ilteir 
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‘ Abbut mid-day I reached Los Santos dc ^Maimona, by a road 
\(rhtch, bc^re entering, winds nearly round it. The population ol' 
tliis placeVnay be computed at about twelve bundled souls; and 
the general appearance of tlic inhabitants is superior to tliat in 
any of the Milages on Uic high road tietween it and Badajo/. Tlic 
post-house \was remarkably good, and a degree of cieanilliess pic- 
vailed in its interior that jniglit have been noticed even in Kng- 
land. Being announccvl as an Englishman, the door was soon sur¬ 
rounded by w'ondering peasants, while some of the better sort of the 
inhabitants, under various pretences, entered the hr-uso, and, hav- 
ing greeted mo very courteously^ began to ask a variety of qucstimi';. 
As tlie French had never yft't penetrated into thesb mountains, ihc’ 
anxiety of the women was* very great, to know whether .there was 
any probability of their coming to Maimona. They were not igno¬ 
rant of the excesses committed in Cordoba and Andujar by the-ar¬ 
my of Dupont; an^d fancy paii?ted these excesses even in worse co¬ 
lours, if possible, than they had existed. When I ai^uredP them tliat 
England w'ould never forsake their cause so long as they remained 
true to themselves, and gave them at tire same time encouraging 
hoi )cs for the future, their joy was hardly to be expressed. A ge¬ 
neral exclamation of ‘ yiva Inn luolcues I ’ burst from the assem¬ 
bly, while tlieir eagerness to befriend me was redoubled. 1 w-as 
pressed to take a pfirtion of the family puclieiro ; one look my hat, 
another my cloak, a tliird handed me a chair, while a fourth stretch¬ 
ed my wet gloves on his hands, and held •them over the Hre. Af¬ 
ter an hour’s rest, I set off, accompanied by many good wishes. ’— 
^ The curiosity of the inhabitants of Fiicnte seemed even stronger if 
possible tlian what I had witnessed at Maimona ; amktlie lively and 
handsome appearance of the w’omen was particularly striking. I Icio 
I found little to detain me. ’—‘ We make a descent to aiiive at Mon- 
i^isterio. I arrived there about an hour after sun-set, and, for the first 
time since leaving Badajoz, was challejjiged by tlic guard of tlie 
place, and asked for my passport. In this, Jiowever, tlicy were ea¬ 
sily satisfied ; and I was speedily conducted to the post-house, wheie 
I again met in every individual the same eagerness to oblige an Eng¬ 
lishman, w'hich I had uniformly observed from the first moment of 
my crossing the ^..ladiana. It was not a mercenary attention, wdiich 
flies to execute your orders with a prospect to to-mo»ow’s gain ; hut 
ii grateful eagerness, which convinced me more and more how deep¬ 
ly die service^ which England had rendered to Spain were here im¬ 
printed upon every bosoii. Such are the advantages which nations 
derive from acting on great and genercius principles. The feelings, 
not only of these peasants, but of tire great mass of Spanish pca- 
.santry, will survive many a political storm, and remain true to Eng- 

, land, 

their individual importance, nor even to the station v.hich their cm* 
ployers meant they should fill, but to the functions they were ple.u- 
pd to assume, and the miscliief dicir follies produced. 
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land, at a period too distant for us yet to ff^rm hypotheses upon. 
'J"he peasantry of all countries form, the true basis o / their str9ngth. 
Their prejudices are strong, giueious, and obstinate ; and amid the 
fall of thrones, and the puerile vacillations of Enip rors and Kings, 
it is at least grateful to rt^ect, iliat the peisantry < f the rcnnisula 
are,*in tlicse respects, decidedly English. It may,/perhaps, he said 
with truth, that England alone catL destroy these favourable preju¬ 
dices. ’— 

* The family at Monasterlo, as usual, supped after me; and I 
observed with pleasure the children repealing their prayers, and kiss¬ 
ing tlieir hands to their parents Iref a-e re'Jiing to bed. This wa<. not 
the first time that I w.is struck witlAthe many points of resemblance 
between the generality of the vScotti.qi peasants and those in many 
parts of Spain. Tire dark caps of tire peasants of .Sierra Morena, 
the uniformity of their dress, .ryiny of their dlslies, the interior ar¬ 
rangement of tlieir houses, tire domestic njannets of their women, 
their looksg their air, their griiviiy mixed with a dry Immoxir, and 
an unfeigned spirit of piety, all ttuid to n'niind ns ol' many uf the 
most prominent features in tlie character of tlic Scottish peasantry. 
I once made the same remark to a well-inl'ermcd »Spaniard^at Ma¬ 
drid, on some of tlie peasants wliom I c>bs(Tveil to arrive there from 
various provinces. “ Undoubtedly, ” lie readied, in all the .spirit of 
a true Spaniard, “ do you tiot know tiiat w* have I'ormcrly sent co¬ 
lonies to Scotland ? ”—‘ A Fiencli emigi'ant of the llcvolution, mar¬ 
ried in Spain, and an'olKccr ol some rank in the Sjiaiiish army, vi¬ 
sited me, ayd was now for llie fir-st lime informed r)f these important 
events. The miserable .system of keeping the people in a state of 
ignorance# as much as possible, is still as strongly persisted in by the 
Government of Spain, as in former periods. 'J'iiis officer informed 
me, that he had commanded the cavalry of the rear-guard of the 
Duke de Infantado’s army, wlien it had been obliged to rctreatptino’ 
had lost all its arlillor]^ “ My men fought Jespei.itely, " said he, 

and twice drove back the enemy ; but there was a gi*eat fault 
fiomcwherc ; for the whole of the guard under my command, ap¬ 
pointed to cover the retrc.at of the artillery, did not exceed five hun¬ 
dred men. ”—“ You are a Frenchman,” said I, “ and have some 
means of judging, tell me candidly what is opinion of the pro¬ 
bable issue »)f the present contest?”—“ I am certainly of opinion,” 
replied he, that if the Spaniards are supported by England, iliey 
can never be concpicrcd. ” Knowing h^)W difficult it is ever to ei a- 
dicate from the mind of a Fienchman»ihe idea of the g^ory of Jjin 
rountrv, I felt inclined to attach some weight to this opinion. * 

p. 

H ere we arc forcibly reminded of his excellency C..p? liii Car¬ 
rol, (ot. Spun. Sir. This geiUleman, axid the rest of ihe same 
description, our I^ers, Roches, Doyics, tS..c. &c. having a very 
inferior rank in the British army, no sooner arrived among tlie 
well ihcaning patriots, than tl.cy rcceix cd the most ridiculous ho¬ 
nours. 
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nours. We'do not quite believe the stories sedulously propagat¬ 
ed in .the EngAsh newspapers, _under the influence of the mini¬ 
stry, for the bai e and stupid purpose of deceiving the people dur¬ 
ing a few short months, that those men * were welcomed by the 
' Spaniards with nivine honours. * * But we find, from Sir John 
Moore’s correspondence, and from their own letters, that they 
had attentions paid them w^ich speedily turned their heads. 
They were created Colonels, Generals, Marshals, and what not. 
The Jui tas waited on them as envoys, and viewed thein as re¬ 
presenting their country. They began to consider themselves in 
the same I’ght, and to ape the ireat man—to play at ministers on 
all occasions. Forgetting thaOthey were sent merely to see, and 
hear,, and report; to answer certain queries ; to act the part of 
scouts—in their instance a very creditable and most useful mis¬ 
sion certainly, though an Imrfiblebne—and one which called for 
a quiet and retiring deportment;—forgetting, too, thatjthey!were 
persons of a very low rank, and short standing in the service— 
they all of a sudden begafT to feel themselves great commanders, 
becausQ,the pompous Spanish functionaries, their equals, perhaps 
their inferior?, conferred an unmeanning rank on them—and to 
fancy themselves transmogrified.into diplomatic characters, be¬ 
cause they found a few upstart parish corporations disposed to 
gratify their common vanity, by treating them as ambassadors 
from England. What was the consequence ? Gratitude for 
these pleasing attentions—a little.enthusiasm commiinicated by 
infection—^above all, the conviction that their own newfangled 
importance must stand or fall with the Spanish catisc j that 
while England acknowledged the Juntas, and maintained a cor- 
^ resppndence with them, they themselves were generals and mi¬ 
nisters—but, as soon as the concern looked bad, they would be 
ordeied, in their pristine quality of captains and lieutenants, to 
join certain marching regiments, and occupy their noble soul§ 
with the humble cares of the parade, and the more homely cc- 
tonionial of a mess-room:—these were motives more than sulfi- 
cient, both to bllndAhem and to colour their descriptions—to 
make them the worst of possible observers, and, perlurps, not the 
most impartial narrators of the scenes which they were deputed 
rigorously to examine. The consequence was, such productions 
as Jiave b^en laid before Parliament, and, printed in gazettes, as 
despatche^from Captain Carrol and Major Roche,—documents 
to which, because more agreeable than the truth, our sagacious 
rulers paid the attention which they refused to the manly, clear- 

* ■ sighted 
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« This is the expression used by those miseraA>Ie vehicles of oflicial 
falsehoods. 
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sighted, unimpeachable cgrtimunications of Sir David Laird and 
Sir John Moore. 

These considerations alone arc 'perhaps sufiicleii^ to us 

the true value of Mr Sera^jle’s tcstimo/iy as to th|'* p.itr ic n- 
thus»fism whieli is siill to be found among the Spinlr' ikit 
it is proper to remember also, tliat he saw tlieni oilly i;i j/i. e. -i of 
safety, and in those hours of peaceful hospitality, when ;iie irieii- 
tion of national contest is so apt to Lad to a cert.iio degree ('f 
boasting. It is also most worthy to be nmi; rhed, th.at .',ir iScmpic 
.has himself stated, that * every Spa:.iar<l wiil cr’di: the most ex- 
‘ travagant fictions, when they rlcioond to the honour of his 
* country, but wdil scarcely .’isten tV tlie most serious trutlis tltat 
‘ tell of its disgrace. ’ How inevitably -mclr di: pv)sitions lead to 
improvidence, consternation and dibat.ter, it is needless to point 
out to any one who has cither studied hun^in tiature, or attej.deJ 
to the^histciry of the last twenty yearn j and w« wiil confess, that 
we -augur almost as ill from tlie Andalusian bo.int ree»)rded by Mr 
Semple, ‘ that their provioc .* would set thecneirv at defiance, al¬ 
though he should possess himself of all the rest of the k’ngdoni, * 
as we did from another comfortable runark, which we have un¬ 
derstood to be current among the natriotp, ,v:7.. that the t irdiness 
of their proceedings against the enemy -afforded no gr'M-nd for de¬ 
spondence,—since th^*ir aiicc-.turs tock three hundred years to o- 
vcrcome the Moors, and yet got rid of them effectually at last! 

But, it is’ really idle to thm.k of ascertaining, by -argutnent, a 
question vyhich is already but too clearly settled, we fear, by ex¬ 
perience. We admit, with Mr Senpie, that the Spanish peasant¬ 
ry are, for the most part, brave and hardy—th.it tliey Ii.ite the 
French—and that their country is strong -and difneult. But ^tdl, 
the fact is, that cut ci a population of twelve* motions, t.iey h.ive 
never yet had much more than one liundrcd thousand meij em¬ 
bodied;—that witli all the inducements that i^^\r incited a nation 
to groat exertion, and with more opportuiiiiies*th.'.n wcio tvm ai- 
forded along with such inducemenr;;, th-v Lave done nothing to 
* take advantage of their union, their numbf.rW; hnd thei;- suppo.^ed 
steal in tJie Bausc ;—that, after throe years war, they .o o still wnhout 
discipiine, v/ithout oliiccrs, and w'uhout tiie meut’.S’.n" r. gul.iv sup¬ 
plies;—and, finally, that the --ias.uve^if l;.\'..cU'n, .me the ixuiie- 
meat of an actual rcvolwiioii, ha> :• t created-, or tailed i >r- 
ward, one man of commarniing talents, ia aniij or in pcii- 

tics—aor moulded the people .'<■ In'ite ieio .... h an e-,;.;n!;-.it)v>n 
as to dispense w'ijh the const..-r anionti nt ol sue’'. .* I'.csiamg 
g(.*niu.s. In circumstance;., v, hei I;* Kint'i oi 1 -.rope is 

conqu»?red, and the whole force (d r-.mx.c i .tt free ior the con¬ 
quest of Spain, is it allowed us to I.opc tn..: Sp..:a may yet be 

delivered,' 
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delivered) dr that any cooperation of oyrs can dQ more than ag¬ 
gravate her sii^ugation ? 

Mr Semple ft, no doubt, a grfeat deal more sanguine, and en¬ 
tertains many*nopes, and many opini<yis, in which we cannot 
agree with hinr. He thinks the convocation of the Cortes w^j do 
no good—that Ithe Spaniards are zealously monarchical—and that 
the name of Ferdinand the Seventh, degraded and enthralled as 
he is, is sufficient to secure their attachment to all who act under 
his authority; and to cover all the errors and vices of liis repre¬ 
sentatives. He thinks, however, that England, instead of acting 
as an auxiliary merely, should resolutely take uport' herself the 
character of principal in the war; and puts it to his readers 
to say, whether 80,000 British soldiers, with a host of irregular 
Spaniards subordinate to them, would not do more good than the 
same irregular Spania\;ds, suppo/ied by 25,000 British ?—We 
need not enter now upon the discussion of this project; blit we 
are happy to quote, from one who sympathizes so little with our 
general views and impressions, the decided testimony which Mr 
Semple bears, as to the atrocious misconduct, and unpardonable 
errors, of those who have hitherto had the planning of our military 
operations. ^ 

‘ To assist Spain, to uphold Europe, we sent twenty-six thousand 
men to Gallicia. Nearly twenty thousand troops were put in mo¬ 
tion to subdue Martinique. Sicily and Malta are occupied by twen¬ 
ty-five thousand more. The conclusion is obvious:—lo take Mar¬ 
tinique,—^to hold Sicily and Malta,—and to deliver Europe,—are 
objects of equal importance! I say nothing of the manndi- in which 
these tw'enty-six thousand men were conducted;—peace be to the 
^ ashes of those who bravely fell. I say nothing oftthes Expeditiun to 
Walhheren; it is« merely a continuation of the same miserable sys¬ 
tem. 8ir Arthur Wellesley appointed to sup^iort Spain wdth twenty 
thousand men, w'hile fifty thousand are sent to subdue Walcheren, 
and look into the mouth of the Scheldt!—This requires no coml 
ment. * p. 274', 215. 

Such is the language in which a professed advocate for the po¬ 
licy of expeditions, ^d continental diversions, feels hi^mself con¬ 
strained to speak: a little further on, he takes a tone still more 
decided. 

* The Sjianiards have committed many errors ; but tlie English, 
W’ho blame them so harshly, have committtd more. The Spaniards, 
deprived of their former government, invaded by a powerful enemy, 
divided into provinces, differing in customs, and even in language, 
and bowed down by*thc accumulated errors of ages, and a fatal su¬ 
perstition, have at least some excuses to offer for th^ir misconduct. 
But Britain, Queen of the Seas, secure from invasion, w'ith an im¬ 
mense disposable force, and enabled deliberately and maturely to 
consider in what pait of the globe the attack may be made to njost 

advani.iae. 
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advantage, and tp fix, as it were, her own field of battle, puts in mo¬ 
tion nearly a hundred tliousand men^ and sends them’over to Wal- 
cheren ! I say nothing of the other diversions of her force. Tfiis is 
the absurdity which combines, and exemplifies, and swallows up all 
the rest. The Spaniards are miserable,—they are Ignorant,—they 
are bTinded. Be it so;—but what have they yet done so miserable, 
so ignorant, so blind, as to be comparj^d with this ? Tlieir defects are 
excuses for their errors: but Britain, great, enlightened, and free,— 
where shall we seek for her apology ? So well, however, are the 
parts of our political machine adjusted,—so admirably are its secret 
“springs and rnovements understood,-pthat the most disgraceful of all 
failures will produce no baneful elFeit upon the Government. We 
shall have some speeches, some invectives, some investigations : but 
the power of the planners of tliis miserable expedition will not even 
be shaken by its failure. Let us^ then talk of the Spaniards with a 
little more respect, or of ourselves with sompwhat less. Let ns cor¬ 
rect oilr ovwTi glaring errors, before we indulge inosuch violent invec¬ 
tives against those of our Allies. * p. 285—287. 

There is not an individual, we believe, in the nation, who doea 
not fee! the justice of this rebuke; and few, we hope, who do 
not feel also the shame and indignation which ought to inspire 
all those who, in the day of their greatest^ need, have entrusted 
their affairs to counsellors, in comparison with whom the feeble 
and divided Juntas of Spain appear vigorous and respectable.— 
One more memento from Mr Semple, and we take our leave of 
him. * 

‘ Let It never be forgotten, that we began the last war with Spain 
by an act of unexampled and perfidious aggression. In the middle 
of peace, four English irigates, fully prepared for battle, were sent 
to attack an ec,ual^lumber of Spanish vessels of the same force, but 
laden with silver, and encumbered u ilh women and children. *t)ne 
of these vessels blew u^, and several liuudreds of innocent victims 
were scattered into fragments in the air, or strewed along the waves, 
ff a superior force had been sent, the Spaniards would have submit- - 
ted without a blow; but, when a force exactly equal was opposed to 
them, Spanisli honour demanded some reslstyiice to be made. It 
appeared as,if we were anxious that our booty should, ('f necessity, 
be stained with blood. Oh day of disgrace to the British name! 
Act of cruelty and horror! Meanwhile we slumber and doze over 
it, and think it already forgotten. But/ve deceive ourselves. Such 
a commencement of a w.w may well bear a comparison with the first 
treacheries of the French, against whom, however, our language can¬ 
not supply us .with expressions sufficiently haish. Thank Heaven, 
an opportunity has been afforded us, as far as possible, of wiping off 
the foul stain. As the cruel iujliry was perpetrated in blood, so at 
Corunna and Talavera has it been atoned for by the. blood of Eng¬ 
land’s sons. Let us be Item, and hardly weep for our brothers or 
our fi lends who fell there ; they were the necessary victims to the 

honour 
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honour of onr country—:ind let us hope that they npay suffice ! Our 
future battles* in Spain may be for glory and conquest i —the past 
have been only fr)r reparation. * p. 287i 288. 

Such are the sentiments of a man liule connected with politics, 
and not at all <itr.tc!icd to those politics which we have generally 
felt ourselves ci.Iled on to supjiort; and such, w'e have no doubt, 
must be the sentiments of evqiry individual in the kingdom, who, 
even without Mr Semple’s means of observation, would apply 
fairly to the conduct of public affairs, those maxims by which he 
judges of the character and actions of his neiglibottrs. 

Mr Semple’s book is not mdde up of politics ; bufc, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, it is difficult t</think or to speak of Spain under 
any other aspect : and, at all events, \vc have not left ourselves 
room to consider it in any other light. Tlwre are some lively de¬ 
scriptions, ami some bad rloqnenCe ;—no very new or piecise in¬ 
formation, but a general tone of reasonableness, and g 9 od-iiiturcd 
candour. ’Fhe book, in short, is extremely creditable to one who 
is not a professed author : and it is presented to us in a form in 
which few professed authors now con.lirscend to make their ap¬ 
pearance. It is very modestly printed in one small duodecimo, 
and is illustrated with a number of very clear and well-executed 
engravings, tlirown off up ui common paptr, and on a very re¬ 
duced scale. Notwithstamliiig tiicir uiiabiuming appearance, tlicy 
are very faithful and chamctcristic reprcseiffations of the bpani&h 
costume, and arc finished with a spirit and elegance that do great 
credit to the taste of their author. 


f • 

ArV. IX. Sjjstcm * of the World. By P. S. Laplace, Mem¬ 

ber of the National Institute of France.•* Translated from the 
French by J. Pond, F. R. S. 2 vcl. bvo. London, Plnllip§. 
. 1809. 

•^iiE time is not.yrC arrived w'hich can enable tJS to appreciate 
■ the effects of tiie French Revolution, either in Accelerating 
or retarding the un-gress of knowledge. It is, perhaps, in one 
quarter only that this can he done at present with tolerable cer- 
tamty. In the dvjnirtnienti- of mathematical science, we can easi¬ 
ly perceive that a larger proportion of talent and genius has been 
turned to the object of instruction, and to the composition of 
elementary or popular works, than probably was ever, at anyone 

< time. 


* The title fn the original is, EjcposilUhi dn Systems ,du Monde'. 
n’he word * Exposition ’ is omitted altogether in the translation, and, 
as w'c conceive, witliout any good leasou. 
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time, employed for those purposes. Academicians, who, before 
the Revolution, had devoted themselves almost exclusively to the 
discovery or invention ot what was new, have since condescended 
to elucidate doctrines, or c^Kplain principles already hnown. From 
beinjf continually engaged in extending the boundaries of science, 
they have passed to cultivate and improve the territories already 
acquired. TJie Elements of Geon^try of Le Gcndre ; the trea¬ 
tise of La Grange on Analytical Functions j his IjCgoiis on the 
same subject, drawn up for the Polytechnique School, and La- 
•plaoe’s Exposition of the System the World, are all works of 
this kind, pdbsessing the highest n^rit, and showing that gc’nius 
and originality may be exerffcd even'in the more beaten tracks of 
science. It would seem that, during the short period when pub¬ 
lic opinion had some influence the aflPairs of Fcance, those who 
cultiv|ted the sciences saw clearly, that, dn order to conciliate 
that opinioti, it was necessary, as much as possible, to connect 
their favourite studies with objects of manifest utility. The e- 
stablishment of a new system of public instruction pointed out 
the species of utility that was most likely to interest the public, 
and has produced the valuable treatises that have been just enu¬ 
merated. • 

But though France, and indeed all Europe, have great obliga¬ 
tions to the principle,thus called into action, it is certain that an 
endeavour to keep up a constant and immediate conne.\ion be¬ 
tween tlie researches of science and tha uses of life, is by no 
means lik«ly to have at all times the same salutary eflFects that have 
now been ascribed to it. 'Fhe sciences must often be cultivated 
from the mere^feqjing of their own excellence, and must be fol¬ 
lowed into recesses where their immediate connexion with objects 
of utility cannot be i^rceived. Had mathematicians never in¬ 
dulged themselves in any speculations but such as were certainly 
Conducive to purposes of acknowledged utility, the instruments 
and methods by which the I,unar theory has been brought to per¬ 
fection, would probably have still remained unknown *, and, of 
course, ih^ great practical question, conceniing the longitude, 
would have yet received no solution. The applications of a par¬ 
ticular discovery, and the useful conclusions to which it leads, 
in many instances remain unknotvn, /111 the future progress of 
science bring them to light. A series of new discoveries may be 
necessary to give value to those that have long since been made. 
Napier, when he invented Logarithms, proposed no other ob¬ 
ject to himself than that of faqilitaiing arithmetical calcuhtions ; 
and this end he doubtless saw that he liucl fully accomplished. 
Bur, with all his sagacity and depth of ihouglit, lie little kne>^ 
the richness of the vein he was worl.ing he could not foresee 

1 that. 
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that, for the next two hundred years, when the mathematical 
science’s were to proceed with a rapidity yet unexampled in the 
history .of knowledge, they were hardly to advance a step, with¬ 
out developing some further conscqueijces of his discovery, and 
some new applications of it, in branches of science which, tn his 
time, had no etistence. To foretel, beforehand, tire uses to which 
a discovery, whether mathemrfcical or physical, may be applied, is 
not given to man j and we, who have seen the aspect of all che¬ 
mical, and a great part of physical, science changed, i’l conse¬ 
quence of the convulsions excited in the limbs of a dead frog,, 
will not easily be induced to/reject any experiment, or any ob¬ 
servation, as frivolous and urfnecessapy. 

There is a great danger to science, therefore, from keeping u- 
tility too closely in view, and tl^us hampering a progress that 
should be free and iiqconfined. This, however, is an error, if 
v^e mistake not, te which free governments are more subject than 
those where the opinion of the people is of less consequence ; at 
least this may be expected to be the case while the public is but 
little enlightened, and not aware of such facts in the history of 
science as have been just referred to. 

In proof of this it rpay be observed, that the literary institution 
which has most completely produced its effect of any in modern 
times, and that has been most successful i,n promoting the inte¬ 
rests of science, is that of the Royal Academy of Paris, where 
small pensions and great honours, bestowed on a few^ien for de¬ 
voting themselves exclusively to works of invention aqd discove¬ 
ry, have been the means of advancing the mathematical sciences 
in France to a state of unexampled prosperity. 

Id England, where such an institution as tliat just mentioned 
was wanting, and where the public is perpetually prepared with 
the question of cui bono, to repress what seems the luxury of 
science, the same progress has not been made ; and our mercan¬ 
tile prejudices have so far defeated their own purpose, that, if 
the matter had been left to us, the theory of the moon’s motion 
would still have beeff extremely imperfect; and the great nauti¬ 
cal problem of finding the longitude, could have receded nothing 
like an accurate solution. We do not mean to plead the cause of 
those governments where ^e opinion of the people has no shave 
in determ*in;ng the conduct of their rttlers. Such governments 
are essentially bad ; and the fact we have stated only tends to 
prcvei that there is no evil so pure as not to contain some alloy 
of what is good. Were the opinion of the public sufficiently en¬ 
lightened, it would prove a nurse of science superior to every 
other. 

Of the works referred to above, one of the most conspicuous, * 

X no 
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no do.ubt, IS^ tHa|»>wliich wtf haviti ficrar' Jbefore vi< 
firstf a bri|f but clear an^ccur^ aoiOQf&lit of^^the p^'i 
the heavens; and, next, yphildsbphlc^fgxpgsidon of the prt^^, 
pics by ixdiich tliose. phiy| |§|| ia J^ye bi^ expl^ned. It is to 



liNl^ the M^hanique C^ieste* 
" s^em o#i chlfMCal asttono* 


place hinlself, ahd to^^H 

that we are indebted ^ __ -- 

my which has left hopnequajity mth^lanetsi^ is not 

fully accounted ior||iu»! which has derived froth of 

gravitation the nl^hlte'of many smaller incqual kM^y ii^ 
sorvation had indiOati^ h.ut which i( neVief could ha^Pnalyzed^ '■ 
To have an abj^gehjtei|t.‘‘of this'great wotk, ihade by,'the authoi^' 
himself, and impresspa thrt^hout with the strongest- charac^ 
tcrs of genius and oi^ginality;. is an advantage which phtloso^ 
phers and men of science;can ne^er sufficiently value. - The de- - 
tail into which the author ehters, is suiRcieilVo explain the great 
and general tnuths which flow £yem the dotctrine^ of graificatunijf 
and the mode of applying those truths to the explanation ^ > 

ticular phenomena. Th^boek it. accio^ingly • 4 ^ infinity f 

even to the most profound ma^ematiciiO. In the va8t;,.$||^at«^^,/ 
of geometric demonstration fuid alg^raiC Calculus,|yh(fe||^|9^t^^ 
sary to a complete theory of the heavens, the 
gacious are sometimes apt to lose sight, of the ctUMp^ip among 
parts necessarily placed pt a vast distance froldl ossi^ltEofher; snd 
the microscopical examination .that they . |p^SS| on fhe par> 

ticulars, prpre^s the compnsljjpffiwe -^ 

the whole.- |li siich cases, ^ ^ 

whole argume^ Clearly 
the detail chan i& i" 'iliijbipyB>Jlw8wfc 


#^.Cakea of 
_^:%lSlp',?of ; 


The work hei^ 

is drawn up with so miftgisiy not com¬ 

plain that it is obscure,it ISs^lP^al. 

It*is impossible to desonbr^fl^i^^ct of it, than the 

thor has done, in a paragf^^'prraxeiNo':^ ,lbr$f Book. 

* Of all the natural stfliStfesy Ai|trQi^>C|^^^^^4Fbich ptesento^t 
the longest series of discoveries. Therejj MjgajP Wi^ frotp^ 

• tlic first view of the heShrens, to by^i^ch, at tho^ 

present day, we-nomprehend th»jia i^^ liM ra %|i^;inatt;j^y^.sy4^^ 
of die woild. ;To arrive the 

heavenly bodiev during u A from: 

their appearances the laWa 

of the planetary morions, aaaj^flKiMjMpwnaws _^^iples 

of utitversal gravitation^4-»s|pd3® T^sceniL^^^^B*^ ^ 

the complete invesrigarion pf |p^|pena, eved'jb^f"'" 

minutesipdetails. This 4e"yihst ^e hu^d^adiiHikndtng^ l^UCe , 
plished in astronozny_.?||Ni^ exposition of theie 
VOL, 30i-> C.c ; ' ' '.f'- . w' 
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tlie most simple manner in which tliey may arise one from the other, 
wQuld have* Oie double advantage of presenting a great assemblage 
of important truths, and the true mctliod which should be followed 
in investigating the laws of nature. Thisds the object I propose in 
the following work. * p. 1, iJ. ^ , 

In pursuing the object here pointed out,.the author has*'neither 
made use of geometrical diagrams, nor of algebraic calculations, but 
has explained, in words, the principles on which such calculations 
are founded} and has stated accurately the conclusions deduced 
from them. The work is divided into five books. The first treats 
of the apparent motions of‘the celestial bodies j-r-the second of 
their real motions j—the tl^ird of the laws of motion common 
to all bodies;—the fourth of the principle of universal gravi¬ 
tation ;—and the fifth contains an abridgment of the history of 
Astronomy. * 

The two firsj may be considered as introductory to the third 
and fourth, which no doubt contain what is of greatest import¬ 
ance. In tire First book, where the apparent motions are treated, 
that is to say, the motions just as they appear, without considering 
the motion of the Earth as having any share in producing them, 
the arrangement is singularly judicious. Every one who has attend¬ 
ed to the modes of‘describing the phenomena of the heavens, em¬ 
ployed by different authors, must have remarked how difficult it 
is, so to arrange the parts, that you miy not be obliged to go 
twice over the same ground; and that, at every step you take, you 
may have sufficient data to ei\able you to proceed, without any 
undue anticipation of what is to follow. The machine of tlie 
heavens, though in itself so beautiful and so simple, as it first 
syppears to us, is so various and comiplex, that,<to make the de¬ 
scriptions follow in their natural order, both relatively to tliem- 
selves, and relatively to the mind of the/kudent, is a work of no 
spall difficulty. Laplace has executed this part very successfully. 
A treatise by Biot, his friend and disciple, has been written as a 
commentary on these two chapters, having for its title—Introduc¬ 
tion to Physical A^'fsionomy. The work has great merit; but, we 
think, if the order, * observed in describing the phenomena, had 
been the same which Laplace himself has followed, he would have 
rendered his treatise stiU more valuable. 

The Second book gives the evidence for tlic Copernican system, 
or for the earth’s motion", describes* the figures of the planets ; 
their oi^its; togkbeT with the orbits of comets, and of tlie se¬ 
condary planets. As in all this, however, tliough there be great 
merit, there is no room afforded for the species of excellence that, 
is characteristic of this work, we hasten to what relates Phy¬ 
sical 
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Laplace’i System of -World, 


Jan. 


■and alwa^^ will tieairly circular; |rotn Whence it follews tliat nw 
garnet has airerj^n a cnnie'^* feast if we only dwitulate iiyon the 
jnumaljii^'hs of the planetafy ^ISThe eclte^ will never co- 

incide w^the equator, ^ wjiole .ment of ks variations vy41l 
■npt ^ceecl’'‘S!* 42'. ,y',, .i- 

* The planet tJrani% dis^vere||i!«|nrera already in- 

cont'.'stabie i^icatidns of the a«|:^t^i|>ationj|.Avhj<^ q:i||)i;ric:afccs fi-oin 
tlic tirtion of 4 . !Tt>ie lajpa do not 

ex ici;y Bailsff'ii|iJc^j&rved^sitilQ^^^ jind^to yei^Sri^ Uiein, its per- 
tarh.airms /’Thrir ^ory,,,b^Werf reinarkahle 

coiricl 4 Hitee, -places it iif’Ae y 6 ars m tl)e*&ani/> 

points of the heavens, where J^onnii^r, J^tnstead, had 

deterrnined tlie.pdiptifm of thai^^tars,,which 1 ii^hdt'f)(ie 1 lo|^d at pre¬ 
sent : this leaves no douht of the idenrity of thc^e yrith the new 
planet." p. 4.3—1-5, ,5ti>-.'''' " 

1 he hieqctalitics prMi|Ccd oh the C£Mriiets> % th*: Pla¬ 

nets in thi* vieimry «r.iii^ch.they. pal^/li next confideftcl ; and 
our ^uthor enters into a ^«rylii|:i^eA:lng detail about the re¬ 
turn of the comct of 1682'. ^ 

* Halley havinjf remarked that the tjlcments of tlic orbits of tlie 
comets ohsenipd in 153U 1607, aq'd' 1682, w'epe nearly the same, 
concliHed ^at diey belonged to the^same'^met, which, in the space 
of 151 ye?ns, had inside two revolowons. It is true that the period 



for the course of dJCw^lloiirj^g perio^ fe rfitard 

the return of die comet, and,,^^st^4t for tife <aid of 17 or'the 
comi^nccmcnt f)f l759|v.This |t4«!fiUctic®f^^ important in itself, 
toa[ intimately coniu^ted u^lih the gravitation, 

not to excite the curiosity ^ in the pro¬ 
gress of the stjionces; /or, ‘aboub*||iiji were very 

, much engaged in extending the application ^th^'^eory. I&uriny^tbe 
whole year of 17;57i astronomers loolEed f# this comet'; and Chuiaut, 
who had been ojie of the first tp solve tiw mobfem egf ^ rindc bodies, 
plied his solution;.^,the.determination,va the Ine^li^itieiwhlch the 
comet h^d sjustain^ by of Jupkbr 4 p,nd. 14th 

Nov. 175S;!he anm^ncedlm mui:aeade«tv>ef scienci^^iat the interval 
of tliL- return of the co?i^ t5pk4i3^riS^‘cmi|^^ longer 

in the present actual period conse¬ 
quently the comet wc^ljW paiBStts Ap^ 

175^. He observed,^. j|K same t^uiibe, fhat^l^all qt^utitics ne- 
.gl^ed in this retard 

this mrm a montli. Thajmi^S^K^r.a'l^y into re- 

giopf "sp remote, and whid^P^ef;9^,,rig]it i3l%in^:suim,^ng inter¬ 
vals, jn?^ bo siibj»'ct to th^ of;'|bt'&es.€ntirriy ^jikaS^jm, as the 
attraction ef%her comets; or eti^ ojr s^e planet, SybW^ distanco 
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Mr 


is too gfc^ to vi 9 H>le fo.us.,''’'*rhisj^^tlDsonlie!r had -Ibe sjC 

tisf iclitOT tif pT^d^^ti;^nc<^mp^ed ; the chtwei; ps#i^ 

' it« peri'helt^;i%|%lt limits of tlj(^ ‘etTor* 

of which |i|'th. 0 M^t 1>jf!pef%'new revision ,-(£ 

his calcwlat56i^*;>\^iraui^jcl|^j:^kjas^fcgt^the,^^ 

tWr., 



sm 

ili<» \viQ.^ce^’^U 

«nce .waJs.t^t time ’' 


nrodutai^ whi^ '^st- 

‘ Let'i(i»^9iaiSiSlbt 'SiSimttlmt 

thu'<a>%^, -tvlticb' m^!g''c^Utry 

nttmcrsj^d ma&ematicirfiii^ hta^ ^oLJtb* 


?:*I!T 


ri.xnjKT. ’ J^ipr revointidns apjpisifea 

long uil'||»J3e«d;CoiWt^adfei^e^ .iJ^Agi^'alreWj 
the rnjjitf of tlje,TwTfcu3|^^|Maa^ 

trri'^t PWl 


Ot the colK6Qa.k>f a\-ip!0a|ft;i|if|tii&ca3rth, 
b^ble in a fiigb degree for .»|t^vcn j^ortionW b—^ 



1 ugeji^ 9# ^^o^^dr©'?' 
re^iriaf 'lEjEE^ j -sfchojj^' 
man iiidtfcsuf>e*vef$(it 

conjet woiimj^pTadwdf^ ' ■■ 7''^^'';*''. .'v^'"*" 

• ‘ ^e o< 9 ^^ _hai;,^h!?M3oned th» iboun- 

tains, on left iw^lb of its j^m'e¥ . sihode. 

We see ivhjr..i!^^mjals,and^phmt3 of bisy have existed ' 
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«e suis pas cn ctar de vous cn dire d'autres ; 2° rarcc qu’en iiorale 
dies sont toujour^ les plus vraie.s, parce qu’elles licnnejit n la nature. 
Apres avoir biea excvee son e'sprit, le pliilosophe le plus t'clairc sera 
obiip6 d’eu revenir, a cet cg^rd, a I’axiome du plus grand sot, de 
incme qu’il partage avfc lui Taif. qu’U resspire. ’—‘ I.es prejuges se 
multiplicnt, les aits s’accroissent, losccicnces s’approfbndissent; mats 
1.1 morale est tonjnurs la mime, parce que la nature nc change pas ; 
die est loujours reduite a ces deux points : etre juste pour eti*e bon, 
£trc sage pour ctie heureux. Sadi, pocte Persan, dit pir hi siioesse 
t’st dejouir, la bouir de Jiiircjunir uiy ajonte lu justice. ’— 

. ‘ La vie qftc je mcne ici osi la pips uniforme possible; mais de 
cette uniformitc rrii-me nuissent nne infinite de petites varietes qui 
tiennent a sa nature, qni ne content pas de peine a arranger, ni de 
fatigue pour en j(juir, et qui n en» sont que pins douces. Enfin, si 
nos [ilai^irs no sont pas grands, du molns nn^s pcines sont leg. res. 
Je suis bic9lrft tr'’s bien, ct si bien que je m’abonneiois k ctre toujours 
cemme : ce qui prouve que je n’ai pas encore actjuis le dernier 
peiiode dv ma philosophic, car die devroit me rendre tous les lieux 
ct tous les genres de vie egaux. ’ IJ. 125—128. 

In ..'1 C' pi ICO she adds, 

‘ Je n'ai jamais eu de la jeuuessc que cette hcureu.se duperic que 
Ton ni’a sitot et si inluimainenieni arrachtc ; ^nais ce n’est pas le re¬ 
gret de sa pertc qui me fait chercher la solitude. Quoique les cita- 
noissances que j’ai ac^uises ne me dcdomm.igent pas de I’ignoiance 
que j’ai perd:^c, j’ai asscz d’autres deJommagemens d’ailleurs pour 
me trouver aussi hi urcu':'’ que si j’' tols jcune ct dupe Je vis ,;jns 
l’espcrance»de I’ctre encoi'c (dupe s’enteud) ; of ce iromont de plai-.ir 
vaul bien !a peine d’Cixe iicJietc, ct seia toujours aiitant de pris sur 
I’cnnemi. M.iis c’^jst 1 active ct bruyante oiavete de ma vie jour- 
naiiere qui m’ofilige a cherclicr ces mumens de repps, aussi pcces- 
suircs a mon ame qu’k»mon corps. II y a trois choses doiu vous 
dites que les femmes ne ennviennent jamais : Pune d’entre ellcs est 
de^s’eiinuyer. Je n’en conviens pas non pins ici: malgrc vos sou])- 
9 onS; je vois mes ouvriers, je crois conduire Icurs cuvrages. A ma 
toilette, j’ai cette petite Corbie qui est laidc, mais fraiche comme une 
peche, folic comme un jeune chicn ; qui chgntc, flui rit, qui joue 
du clavecin,^ qui danse, qui saute au lieu de mardier, qui ne sait 
ce qu’elle fait, et fait tout avec giiice, qui ne .salt ce qu’elle dit, ct 
dit tout avee esprit, et surtout one naivete charmante. l.ia nuit je 
dors, le jour je vcve, et ces plaisirs si doux, si p.issils, si Jjctes, sont 
precisement ceux qui me conviennent le mieux. ’ 11. 131, 135. 

It IS time now that we should come to Madame du Dell’and her- 
gelf.—the witdest, the mo.st selllsh, and the most eunuye of the 
whole oarty. Her wit, to be, sure, is very enviable and very en¬ 
tertaining *, but it is really cowsolatpry to common mortals, to 
find how little it could amuse its pos.sessor. This did nor pro¬ 
ceed in her, however, from the fastidiousness which is sometimes 

supposed 
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8juip{:(osed to arise from a long familiarity with excellence, so much 
as'from a long habit of selfishness, or rather from a radical want 
of heart or affection. La Harpe says of her, « Qu*il etoit difficile 
d'avoir moins de sensibility et plu§ degoYsme. * With all this, she 
was greatly given to gallantry in her youth; though her attachments, 
it would seem, were of a kiifd not very likely to interfere with 
her peace of mind. The very evening her 6rst lover died, after 
an intimacy of twenty years. La Harpe assures us, * Qu^elle vint 

* souper en grande compaguie chez Madame de Marchais, ou 

* j’ctals; et on lui parla de It \ierte qu'elle vciialt (j,€ faire. i/e- 
‘ las I il esi mort cc soir d six hmres ; sans celat vmts ne me v&r- 
^ riczpas id. Ce furent scs propres paroles j et elle soupa com- 

* me ^ son ordinaire, c*est-a-di|e fort bien; car elle etait tr^s- 

‘ gourmande. ’ (Pref. p. xvi.) She is also recorded to have fre¬ 
quently deciaredi tliat she could never bring herself. *iovc any 
thing,*—though, in order to take every possible chaiW, she had 
several times attempted to become devote —with no gmt success. 
This, we have no doubt, is the secret of her ennui; and a fine 
example it is of the utter worthlessness of all talentj accomplish¬ 
ment and glory, when disconnected from those feelings of kind¬ 
ness and generosity,* which are of themselves sufficient for hap¬ 
piness. Madame du Deffand, ho'w ever, must have been delight¬ 
ful to those wliO sought only for amusement. Her tone is /»d- 
mirablc ; her wi? flowing and natural} and though*a little given 
to detraction, and not a little importunate and exigeante towards 
those on whose complaisance she had claims, there iS always an 
air of poliren* ss in her raillery, and of knowledge of the world 
in her murmurs, that prevems them from beffig either wearisome 
or ttffensive. ' ' ^ * 

Almost all the letters of her writing w'hich arc published in 
these volumes, seem to have been written in the month of July 
l74‘i, when she spent a few weeks at the waters of Forges, and 
wrote almc St daily to the President Henault at Paris. This close 
coirespondencq of tjieirs fills one of these volumes ; and, consi¬ 
dering the rajndity and carelessness with which both parties must 
have written, must give, we should think, a very correct, and 
certainly a very favourable idea of the style of their ordinary con¬ 
versation. We shall give a few extracts very much at random, 
rjlie had made the journey along with a Mad. de Pcqutgni, of 
whom she gives the following account. 

‘ Mais venons a un article bien plus interessant, c*est raa cem- 
pagne. O mon Dieu! qu’elle nie*dcplait! Elle est raditalemcvit 
folle ; die ne connoit point d'heufe pf-ur ses repas ; elle a )lejeun6 H 
Gisors a huit heures du matin, avec du veau froid; a Gournay, 
elle a mange du pain trcmpe dans le pet, pour nourrir un Limousin, 
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ensnite un morceau de briodhe, et puis trois assez grands* bUgnits. 
Nous arrivons, il n’est que deux heures ct demie, a* elle Tcitl riz 
«t une capilotade ; elle mange comma un singe ; ses mainfl resteia- 
blent a leurs pattes; elle ne cesse de bavarder. Sa pretention dst 
d’avoir dc I’iniaginatinn ct de voir loutes choses sous des faces sin> 
gulieres, et comma la nouveaute des Id^s lui manque, elle y supplee 
par la bizarrerie de rexpression, sous pretexte qu'elle est naturelle. 
£llc me declare toutes ses fantaisies, sn m’assiirant qu’elle ne veut 
que ce qui me convient; mais je crains d’etre force a fitre sa com- 
plaisante ; cepeudant jc compte bien que cela ne s’etendra pas ce 
qni intdressera mon regime. Elle comptoit tout a I’heurc s’etablir 
dans ma chambre pour y fairc ses rei^^, mais je lui ai dit que j’allois 
ccrire: je I’ai {unee de faire dire a M^ame Laroche les heures ou 
elle vouloit manger et ce qu’ellt- voudroit manger, et ou elle vouloi* 
manger j et que, pour raoi, je comptois avoir la mcme liberte : en 
consequence je mangerai du riz ll tin poulet 'a huit heures du soir.’ 
H. 191, 192. 

After a' days she returns again to this unfortunate com¬ 
panion. J 

* La Vcijwgni n’est d’aucune ressource, et son esprit est coinme 
I’espace; il y a etendiie, profondeur, et peut-etre toutes Ics autres 
diAiensions que je ne saurais dire, parce que je qc Ics sais pas ; mais 
cela n’est que du vide pour I’usage. Elle a tout semi, tout jugc, 
tout eprouve, tout choisi, tout rejetc; elle est, ’dit-elle, d’une difH- 
culte singulierc cn corapagnie, et cependant elle est toute la joumee 
avec toutes nos petites itiadames a jaboter comme une pie. Mais ce 
n’est pas cela qui me dcplait en elle : cela m’est comnjodc dc? au- 
jourd’hui, et cela me sera ties agreable sitot que Formont sera ai- 
rive. Ce qutm’est insupportable, e’est le diner : elle a Fair d’une. 
folic cn mangcant; elle depece une poulardc dans le plat 011 on la 
sert, ensuite elle la mqt dans un autre, se fait rapportcr du bouillon 
pour mettre dessus’, tout serablajjle a celui qu’elle rend, et puis olle 
prend un haut d’aile, en«jiiite le corps dont elle ne mange que L 
moitic ; et puis elle ne veut pas que I’on retourne le veau pour cou- 
per uu os. de peur qu’on n’amollisse la peau ; elU* coupe un os avec 
rente la peine possible, elle le ronge a demi, puis retourne a sa pou- 
larde ; apres elle pele tout le dessiis du veau, ensuite elle revient a 
ronger sa poularde : cela dure deux heures. Elle a sar son assiette 
des morceaux cifos ronges, de peaux suefes, et pendant ce temps, ou 
je m’ennuie a la mort, ou je mange plus qu’il ne faudrait. C’est. 
une curiosite de lui voir manger un biscuit; cela dure une demi- 
heure, el le total, e’est qu’elle mange comme un loup; il «st vrai 
qu’elle fait un exercice enrage. Je suis fachee que vous ayez de 
commun avec elle I’inipossibilite de rester une minute en repos. En> 
fin voulez-vous que je vous Ic dise ? elle est on ne peut pas mdlns 
aimable : elle a sans doute de I’esprit; mais tout cela est mal di> 
gere, et jane crois pas qu’elle vailLe jaqiais davantage. Elle est 
cisee ^ vivft; plains J^ la dfficrais d'etre difficile avec ntoi; je me 

soumets 
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iounpeH '3 tnutes ses fantnislcs, parce qu'elles ne me font rlen ; notre 
uiiiuit ])rtsente n’aura nulle suite pour Tavenir Si je n’avais pas 1'- 
QiccuTf«ati<5n de vous ecn're jc m’ennuierais a !a mort; mais cela reni- 
pltt une bonne partie de la jdurnce, et me voila touto accoutumee a 
me coucher de b^mne heure. Je crois avoir fait un cxces quand dix 
heures et demic me surprennent debout. * III. 

L‘lu» rest of her company do'not* come any u. 'ter off? The 
lady she praises must, seemsrfo come near to the E;>glish cha¬ 
racter. 

‘ Madame cle Lancour a trente ans, elle n’est pas vilalne; elle cst 
tr?s douce et tres-polie, ct ce n’est pas sa faute de n’ctre pas pUis a- 
musame ; c’est faute d’avoir vu : car elle a du bon sens, n’a 
nulle pretention et f'st fort nat/irellc; son ton de vnix!»cst d'Mix, n.uf 
•t rocme un pcu niais dans Ic gout de Jeliot; si elle avail vccu dans 
le monde, elle serait aimable : je lui fais center sa vie ; elle est jc- 
enpf'e de ses devoirs, sans austerke iii ostentation ; si elle ne m'en- 
nuyait pas, elle me plairait asse/.. * lit. 20*. 

i'.u* t.'ll.. ..■e'''>irie f her -s her^ntshm'^nf. 

‘ II me prend des etonnefticns funestes d’etre ici; c’^, comme la 
penscc de la raort; si je ne tn’en distrayais, j’en mourrai»reellenK-!it. 
Vous lie sauricz vous tigurer la tristesse de ce stjour j mais si fait, 
pui'«que vous ctes i Plombicres : mais non ; e’est que ce n’est pc*iir 
le IfeiT, e’est la compagnie dont il est impossible de faire aucun n^^nge. 
Heurcusement depufs que je suis ici, j’ai un certain hcbctcnient uui 
Verait que je n’entendrais pas Ic plus petit raisounement: je vegi -.' 
—‘ .!:• ne crois pas qu’aujun remede puisse iire bon lorsqu’on s cn- 
nulc .intant que j - fais ; ce n’est pas quo je supporte ^num mal pati- 
enom -nt; mais jamais je ne suis bien-aisc, et ce n’est que parce que 
je que je suis tranqulllc: quand dix heuies arjivent jc suis 

ravis, jc vois la fin de la journee avec Jcliccs. Si je n\i.vais pas 
men lit et mon fautcull, je serais cent foj.s plus malln;iua;use. * 
111. 9G—tiS. . ’ 

The roilowing, though short, is a good specimen of the tone 
in which slje treats * er I ’ er. 

‘ .Te crois que vous me regrettez, c’est-a-dlre, que vous pensez 
beaucoup a moi. Mais (comme de raison) vous vou.s diverlissez 
fort ineii: vons cres cojnme les qnictistes, vous faites tc'iit en moi, 
pour moi cr pur mac; mais le fail e^t fpie vous faites tout sans moi 
et que VOS j.'.nrr,ce.s se passent galmcni. que vous jnifissez d’lme cer- 
tainc Hi ;rte nni vous pJait,‘Ci vous ctes fort aise que pendant ce 
tcmps-la jv travaille a me bicn porter. NTcs nui^s ne sort ji.is trop 
bonnes,• ct je crois quo e’est que je m^nge nu p'-'u trop: bi«T je me 
suis rctranche le baeuf, aujourd’i'ui je comptc rtfornicr ia quaulitede 
pain. ’—* N’allcz point vous rorriger sur rlen, j’aiinc que \ous me 
pal-lie/, ormeaux, ruisseaux, moinc'.nix. etc., et ce m’est une occasion 
tres-agicable de vous donner des* dementis, de vous coqfondre.- de 
vous toLirmenter, c’e.st je. croi» ce qtti contribue le plu| a me faire 
passer mes eaus. * III. 126-7—9. * 

. 4 We 
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% et de Mademoiselle de*Lespinasse.- ’ . 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to give any of*thjr^en-* 
tleman’s part of this correspondence. It is very pieaslifgl^ and 
gaily sustained by him,—though he deals mostly in the tittle- 
tattle of Pari.s, and appears a little vain of his own currency and 
distinction. We extract the following paragraphs, just as they 
turn Uf to us. » 

‘ Je ne crois pas que Pon pulsse ttre heureu.r en province quand 
on a passe sa vie a Paris ; mais heurfttx gui n'a j.imais connu Paris, 
et qui n’ajoute pas nccessuirement 'a cette vie Ics nuuix chinic'riqiies, 
qui sont Ics plus grands ! car on peut guerir un seigneur qui geniit 
de ce qu’il a 6tc grele, en liii farsant ^^ir qu’il se tronipe, et que sa 
vigne est couverte Je raisin j maisMl grelc metaphysique ne pent 
tire combattue! l.a nature, on la providence u’est pas si injuste 
qu’on le veut dire ; n*y mettons rien du notre, et nous serous moiifs 
a phiinJre ; et puis regarJons le terme qui appioche, le marteau qui 
va firapper Pheure.f et peiisons que tout cela va Jlsparaitre. 

* Ah 1 ^I’inconcevable Pont de Veyle ! il vic»t de donner une pa¬ 

rade chez IlWle due d’Orleans: cette scene que vfftis connalssez du 
vendeiir d^igpi-’ic-tan. An lieu du I'orcaltiuier, e’etait le petit GaufHn 
<jui faisait ie Giles; ct Pontde Veyle a distribuc au moins deux cents 
boites avec un couplet pour tout le itionde: il est plus jeune que 
quaud vous Pavez vu la premiere fois ; il s’amuse de tout, n’aime 
rien, ct n’a conserve de la incmoire de la defuute que la haine pour 
la niusique fran^aise. ’ I. 110—11, ^ 

At the end of t'oe letters, there are placed a variety of portraits 
or characters of the most distinguished peisons in Madame du Def- 
fand’s society ,»wTitten by each other—so.netimes with grea' free¬ 
dom, and suinetimes witli uch llatterv—but almost always with 
wlr and pi^^ietration. We give t!ie follow'iiig by MaiLme Uu 
DidF.ind as a specimen, chiefly because it is shorti r than most of 
the others. » • 

* Madame la duchesse d’Aiguillon a la bouche enfonce, Ic nez de 
travers, le regard fol ut*7iarJi, et raalgre cel i t ile est belle. L,*cclat 
de son teint Pemporte sur Pirrcgularite Je ses traits. 

‘ Tin taille est grossiere, sa gorge, ses bras snnt cnormes ; cepeu- 
dant clle n’a point Pair pesant nl epais : la force supplce en elle a la 
k’geretc. ^ 

* Son esprij^ a beaucoup de rapport a sa figure ; *il est pour ainsi 

dire aussi mal dessine que sou vis.igt', et aussi celatant: I’ubundancep 
I’activitc, Pimpetuositc en sont les qualitA dominantes. f ans gout, 
sans grace, et sans justesse, elle etonue, elle surprend, mais clle ne 
plait ni n'intcresse. • 

‘ C’est quelquefois un prophete qu’itn demon agite, qui ne pre- 
voit ni n’a le choix de ce qu’il va dire : ce sont plusieurs instrimieni. 
bruyans dont il ne resulte aucune harmnuie. C’est un spectacle 
charge (N machines ct de decorations, ou il se tronve qnolqiies uaiis^ 
merveilktjx sans suite et sans ordre, ^i2e le parterre admire, mai» 
qui kst sifl^c des leges. 


* o» 
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‘ On,pniiirait compaifr Madame'la Duch'jsse d^Aigulllon a ces 
statues faites pour le «. iiitic ct qiii paraibser.t in<insif ueuscs ct:int dans 
le paivis* Sa fiijnre iii son esprit ne veuient point ette vus nf ex¬ 
amines de trop pros; iiiie ceruine distance cst necessaire a sa beaute: 
des jnges pen cclaircs et pen delicats sont les seuls qui puissent ctre 
favorables a son esprit. , , « 

* Semblable a la trompette/du jugement, elle cst faite pour resiis- 
citer les mnrts : ce sont le^ impulssans qui doivent Taimer, ce sont 
les sourds qui doivent I’entendre. * III. 154-156. 

I'Kfre are throe chafticters of Madame Du DelFaud herself, all 
very flattering. That by the President Hcnault is the least so* 
It ends as fellows. V' 

‘ Cependant, pour nc pas n/Sarquer trop de pnSvcIition et obtenir 
jlius de croyance, j’ajouterai que Page, sans lui Ater ses talens, Pavait 
rendue jalouse et mefi.mte, cedant a ses premiers mouvemens, mala- 
droite pour conduire les hommes *tlont elle disposait naturellemcnt j 
enfin de Phumeur inegale, injustc, ne cessant d^ctre aimajjle qu’aux 
3 eux des personfles auxquelles il lui importait de plairt^et, pour fi- 
nir, la personne par laquelle j’ai cte le plus heureux eWf plus mal- 
heureux, parce qu’elle est ce que j’al le plus aime. * III? 188, 

He is infinitely more partial to a Madame de Flamarens, whose 
character he begins with considerable elegance as follows. 

* Madame dc Flaijiarens a le visage le plus touchant et le plus 

^podeste qui fut jamais; e’est un genre de beautc que la nature n*a 
attrape qu’une fois ; il y a dans ses traits quelque chose de rare et de 
mystcrieux, qui aurait fait dire, dans les temps fabuleux, qu’une 
immortelle, sous cette forme, nc s’etait gas assez di:guiscc. ’ 111. 

1S6. 

We take our leave now of thefe volumes ; and of the brilliant 
circle and brilliant days of Mad. du Defland. Such a fociety pro¬ 
bably never will exift again in the world ;—^rfbr can we fay we are 
ver^ fo.rry for it. It was not very rhoral, we are afraid ; and we 
have feen, that the moll diftinguilhed members of it were not 
very happy. When wc fay that it mult have been in the higheft 
degree delightful to thofe who fouglit only for amufement, we 
wilh it to be underHood, not only that amufemefft does not edn- 
llitute happinqfs, bpt rl.at it can afford very little pleafure to thofe 
wlio have not other fources of happinefs. The gveat extent of 
the accompliflied fociety^ of Paris, and the familiarity of its inter- 
courfe, feems to have gradually brought almod all its members to 
fpend tfecir whole lives in public. T|^y had no notion, therefore, 
cf domeflic enjoyments \ and their alFedions being diilipated ai- 
mong fo many competitors, and dillra^led by fuch an inceffant 
variety of fmall occupations, came naturally to be weakened and 
exhaulled ; and a certain heartlefc gaiety to be extende^ indifeti- 
itiinately to the follies and the misfortunes of their «affbciates. 

* »• , Bating 
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Batinp; fomc little fits of. gallantry, therefore, there could l^e nb 
devotednefs of attachment, and no jffofound fympathy for thft 
fulFerings of the moft intimate friends. Every thing, we find ac¬ 
cordingly, was made a fubje£t for epigrams; and thofe who did 
not make jefts at their frienJfs* catamities, were glad, at any rare, 
to forget them in the fociety of thofe who did. When we recol¬ 
lect, too, that the defertion of all the'hl^h duties of patriotj a!)4 
Itatefmen, and the infuUing and fyftemaric-degradation of the 
great body of the people were neceflai^ conditions of t,ie excellence 
of this fociety, wo cannot hefitate i«» faying, that its brilliancy was 
maintained at far too great a collj alid that the fuel which was 
wafted in its fupport, would have been infinitely batter applied ia 
diffufing a gentler light, and a more genial heat, through the pri¬ 
vate dwellings of the land. 

We bas^^cc'ipicd ourfelves fo long with Mad. du UefFand and' 
her afiociat^ that we can aflbrd but a finall portion of our atten¬ 
tion for de Lefpi ’r.fi-. A very extnordinary perfon we 

will allow her to have be-n j and a moft extraordinary publication 
Ihe lias left us to conlidcr. On a former occafion,* we tookt&me 
notice of the account v/hicb Marmontel has given of her charac¬ 
ter and con.lmi^, and exprefled cur furprife thst^ny one, who had 
a£led the unprincipled and felfifti part w'hich he imputes to her# 
(houhl bo tlioughr woreliy, either of the admiration he exprefles, 
or of the friindlbip and patronage of fo many diftinguilhed cha¬ 
racters, or of uie devoted attachment of fuch a man as D Alem¬ 
bert. After«reading thefe letters, we fee much reafon to doubt of 
the accuracy of Marmontcl’s reprefeutation; but, at the fame 
time, fiTjd great 4iffi«uliy in fettling our own opinion of the au¬ 
thor. Marmontel deforibes het as having_^*'/r niade spvain attempt: 
upon the heart of M. 'de Goibert, the celebrated author of the 
Tallies,—and then endeavoured to indemnify herfelf by making a 
conquelt of M. de Mor’a, the fon of the Spanifii ambaflUdor, upon 
wh6fe death (he iHiffated to have died of morufication s and, m 
both cafes, Ihe is reptefented as having W ^uated more by 
a felfifti ahd p^Hry ambirion, than by any f?elm^ of affedion. 
The dates, »i<i «*>« teitor of ihe leiter? hffore us, enable us^,to 
deted many inaccuracies in this ftateruAit i while 
u. into new nerplesity a. to the;^trtte cteaSer of tiU.witCT, 
They bei-in iii 1771 , after bf. de Mora had beenfec»^lo Spam 
by htt rotations, and when her whole foul feeiiMt 
with anguifli for .this reparation; and thaj^are ^ addl^ed to M. 
cle-QuilS?itf, w!to J»iKl then recentlf recwimended laadelf^to her, 
by the tender intefift he todfe iiijbea affli^ion. From Ae very be- 
gfnuHlg, however, there is mort of Idve m them, than 
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well ^■cconcile with the Aibfiftence. of her firft engroffing paflion r 
and, ‘long before the deatli. of M. Mora^ ihe exprefles the moft 
vehement, unequivocal, and pafHonate attachment to M. Guibert. 
Sometimes fhe has (its of remorfe for this; but, for the moft part, 
ftie foems quite unconfeious, either of<'inconfiftenc]r cu* imprdj^rietjr ^ 
and M. Guibert is, in the faml^letter, addrefled in terms of the moft 
pafllonatc adoration, andv-made the confident of her unfpeakable, 
devoted, and unalterable love for M. Mora. So she goes on,>~most 
furiously and outrageously in love with them both at the same 
time,—till the death of M. h^qra, in 1774». This event, however, 
makes no difference in her Iqelings or expressions $ she continues 
tp love his memory just as ardently as his living successor in her 
afiection ; and her letters are divided, as before,, between express 
sions of heart-rending grief an<f unbounded attachment—betweea 
'her hesomMe mouriv for M. Mora, and her delight in jliving foV 
M. Guibert. There are still more inexpfieablc things in those 
letters. None of Guibert’s letters are given,—so tlwt^we cannot 
^see l^qw he responded to all these raptures; but, from the very 
firsts or almost from the. first, she complains bitterly of his cold¬ 
ness and dis^pation $ laments that he has a heart incapable of 
tenderness j and tfigt he feels nothing gratitude or compassion 
for a being whom he had fascinated, exaked and possessed with 
fhe most ardent and unbounded passion. We cannot say that we 
see any clear traces of her ever havHig hoped, or even wished 
that he should marry her. On the contrary, she i^commends se¬ 
veral wives to him ; and at last he takes one with he( approbation 
and consent, while the correspondence goes on in the same tone 
as before. The vehemence and excess of J»er passion continue 
tQ.^he last of the letters here published, which come down to 
within a few weeks of her death, in 1776^ 

The account which wc have given appears ridiculous; and 
there are people, and wise people, who, dven after looking into 
the book, will think Madlle. de Lespinasse dq||fving of nc^ng 
but ridicule, and oi^jgn her and her ravings fo immeasurable 
contempt. spirits, however* will judge^ more kmdly;^ 

and there are few, we^believe, wl^ feel'interest enough in ime 
to rend 111 through, who wiH not lay k down with emotions 
of'admiration and profound compassion. Sven if we did not 
know thi^^^e ^as the chosen corfjpanion of d’Alembert, and 
the respect ineiut of Turgot, Condillac, Condorcet, ^and the 
first characters in France, there are, in the strange book be¬ 
fore uflfeuch traces of^a powerful, generous and ardent mind* as 
necessity to comm^and the respetiA fven of ^pse wlm may be 
provoked with her ihconf^stencieiil and wearied out wdfh, the ve- 
nei^pice of her sorrow. There is somt^thing so natural, so elo- 

. qifentj, 
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quent^ and so pathetic in her expi^easibn—a tone of ardour.‘ancj 
enthusiasm sd infectioittBi and so muchitff the true and agonizing. 
Voice of heartstruck Vretchednesa, that ft burdens us with some^ 
thiitg the weigftt of a real sorroir j aad we are glad to make* 
ourseltes angrf at her ttnacc^timaSleness, in order to get rid of 
the oppressbn. Itdught to be recol&eted alsoj that during the 
whole course of tl^ cotreipondenoe» fluf poor girl was dying of 
a painful and diMa4& with sickness, or Agi¬ 

tated witH<Q{iiain» her blcbd met tegms jn all that time to have 
flowed peaceably in her veins, and her jdItVes and her passiond 
seem to have rc&cted upon each oAet^ia a series of cruel agita¬ 
tions. Why the is sp very wretched, and so very angry, we d(f 
not indeed always understand; bu( there is no mistaking the lan- 
gyage of real ^motion 1 and while there is something wearisome, 
perhaps, in jhc uniformity of a vehempnCe of *wh^ch tve do not 
clearly see cause, there is something truly dechirant in the 
natural and^inteons iteration of her eloquent complainings, and 
something captivating and noble jn the hre and rapliiUty with 
which she pours out her emotions. The style is as original and 
extraordinary as the character of its author. It is quite natural, 
and even ncglected-^altogether without g^ty or assumed dig¬ 
nity ; and yet full of elegance and spirit, at\d burning with the* 
flames of a heart abandbned to passion, and an imagination ex¬ 
alted by enthusiasm, it is not easy to fall into the measure of 
such a composer, irf running over a miscellany of amusement; 
but we cannot avoid adding a few extract^, if it were only to 
niake w’hat we have been saying intelligible to some at least o£ 


our readers. , • 

* Je me sentois une r6pUgnan«ftF snortethf a oUvrir voftre lettre :»sl 
ie n’avois ciaint de vous bfiFenser, j’alloia vous la icnvoycr. Quel- 


ksiine Vie* 


je n’al pas eu lUt^feodvemenin *p»s 

ienti; et quand i*id eU le nipilheur 41^ 

force ou la f<u]bfe|e» 

devez aucwne recomiatfsance, et que m 

aucun Soyed i|onc libr^^ 

et a ce qf-ws epaMcm fklB ftt ^ afem 

mot lima dcnileuf. Ifoseg-mpt. 

objet que Tai adoid, pt dosat 


objet que Tai adoid, pt dosat m%* 

qui re^ dans la^qjfitove. Mob Hfeu! < 

j’anrois dv» Je c^est tou^^ui^n# faitc 


faltes'VtVre, qui 


i*etehit^ et done 
fte. Je ne voux 
ts pw, en.efiet, 

ffine 


tOnVBflMtfif 
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fourmcnt d’vnie creature (|iM|i.la douleur confine, et qui emploie ice 
■ qui lui resie de forces a invbquerla mort. ifei i vou$ en faites trop, 
et pas assez pour moi. Je vous ^ <^6ois bien A y a huit jours, vous 
me rendez difficile, exi^ante^ doimant toiW, on veuj o^tenir 

C*}- ----J_ 


est kisse, qu’clle tneur^ ^ i^tigxte./ Ah! nion lai8sez:mbi, ne 
me dites plus qui: vousjp^aimez.; #<)attine*deyiettf.da poison; vous 
^almez et dccliirez ma plaic^^f a tour, V qW vous, me iaites 
mal I que la^ie me pese J. q|ae je vous alme pourtafit^ et que je se- 
,;rois dcsolce mettre de la tristesse dans votre ame! M<mi ami, 
bile est Cn)p partagec, trop Jissipce, pouf ipie le vrai plaisir y piiisse 
p<‘nctrer. Vous voulez que ja vous voie ce sou*; «t blen, vcnez 
done. ' It. , ’ > < 

* Combien ite fois aurois-je pu me plaindiis j combii^ Sc fois vous 
ai.je cachb mes lanMes! !' je Ic vois trop bieh s 'o|^ nc sauroit ni 

retenir, pi rameher un ocelli' qui est entrafnd par un autre penchant; 
je me le dis sans cetse, qtie1;^Qi^is je me crots gu^rie ; vous parois- 
»ez, et tout est detniit. ^flexion, me» resolutions, le malhcur, 
tout perd sa force au prehiier^dt que vous prononcez. Je ne vois 
plus c’asile que la mo^ et jamais aucun malheureux ne I’a invoquee 
•uvcjc plus d’atrdeur. Je retiens la moitie de mon aifte : sa chaleur. 


son mouvement vous importuncmit^ et yons ^indreit tout-a-fait; 
le feu qui n'ccHanffe pas, incommode. Ahl si vous saviez, si vous 
lisiez commej’ai fait jouir une ame forte et passfonnee, du plaisir 
d’etre aimee ! 11 comparolt ce qui I’avo'it aime, ce q^ii I’aimoit eiv- 

dore, et il me disoit sidis cesse; « Oh!. dies ne sent pas dignes 
d'etre VOS ccolieres.; votre ame a etc fhauff(§| par le soleil de Lima, 
et^es compptriot^ semblent fttpe nejgs sous les glrftes de la Laponie. " 
Et e’etoit de'Madrid qu’il me m^Pdoit cftlai Mon ami, il ne me 
iouoit pas, i]i jouisidt; et je ne, erqis point me louer, ^uaud je vou;. 
dis qu’en vous aimant a ^cfolFe, je ne vous dortqe que ce quq je ne 
pips-pas g^er-ou ‘./‘"I.. . 

* Oh,’mt® lor^qu’oh^t ihort a tout, ex- 

cepte a Vmifeei^^tpottr, et qui s'empare lelle- 

nicut n'estg^^,'poss^Jc de vivre dans 

djiutres J^,>^omCT Eh ! comment 

'diae$i. jejni^,.a^erii<^ trtnst nm^F 

s^air^ de nwm senti. 


e^'.Yqus -!^d^;lOT&qii^ votie pre- 

%n^is »en, 
e "it^ds,k Jwois, ft'voW £tes 
ap ccM^ire, u pdrtoit4e 
rois paS| ct j^ sdufltriipts 
jii^cz ;hssez assez delicat 

Be VQjji qljl^es regrets pds^ 

sagers^ 

\ • 
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sagers, ot dont vtttre aouvell« situation vou? distralroitbien { fet 
je voiM assure que penefe esl ooiMolante four moi; je n»*ei\sf|D2 
plus Ubre. Nd me demandex dpdd pluti m HD» je ferai lot squc 
aurez aoigage^lMetre vie a i^e Si ie a'av*q»s que de la vanit^' 

ot de Vt^ow-propmt, je sdruis bien plus fcUirfe^r se que j’cproiive- 
rai a^s. 11 ii*y a guere die ‘im calcu)* de I'tunotxr-iiropre, 

il pr^voit juitd: lu pasjwm ; auisi cn votu 

disaat t je drops ai|Ae» jf <1 [;<his dis bout qlie je sais et tout ce quc je 

&ens«*^Oh! Qioii mpi, jd me lehs ca|idli^ de tout, exccpic de ^ier: 
j’aurois 14 Ibtue d^pn mps$yfs,|k(>isr satisfaire mp pisstuu ou cede de 
la peisooni qut na*aim^s^: mis je n§ trouve ncn cu mot qui nii 
rcpoode de {Mui(pur jamb lam fa sacndpe 4 ^ fnon Vntiment. La 


vie n*e&t ricn <en comparaifont et voos vprreai si ce ne sont h f|ue les 
dibcours d’une t£te exalt^» Out, peut-^tre ce sont 2a jes p^sres 
d’une ame exalttle, xnais a laquelle sappaxtiennept les sictions ioptes. 
•Saroft ce a la raison qui est si prb^oyante, si £i»ble dans ses vues, et 
niv me si ii]!^3iq|{;saate dans nioyens« quo ees pourioient ip- 

partenir i Mon ami, je ne suts pduxt rtdtonn^le et (*e%t peut-dtrc a. 
force d’etie passionnee que j’ai sms tpute laa vie tant de raison a tout 
ce qui est soumis ap jugement et a L’opmum des iodt^^erens. Com- 
bien j*ai usurps d'eloges surma modctation, sur tpa poblesse d’amc, 
sur ZHOU dcsint^zessement, sur Im saanfices prctendus quc je faisois a 
uae mcmoire respectable cb^rei et aja Jomonid’Alb* ^.! VpiU 
comme le monde jnge, Mtame U volt* £b» bop JOieu! sm que 
voiis t'tcs, je ne me rite pas vos louange#4 mon ame n*et,oit pus ftjce 
pour les petits int£i4ts qui vous occu^nt t toute enuere aU bemheur 
d’aimer et d’dtrl aimee, !l pe m*a fulu m i^rce» m hoimfiteti. pour 
buppe rter la qauvrett, et pour dedaigner las avantages de k vanitt'. 
I’ai |( ui, j’ai si btett senti le pri^t de la ide, que, s’il fallqittq* 
commencer, je voudrois que ce fflit asuc memes condititm* j^niwd* 
ct souffrir, le cielf*l*enlei, voila a qutdf je me d^youerpiUf* ce 
que je vouJrois senur, vojja le climat que Je vuudfois habUer; etiion 
ceL ct.it temper^ dans leqPel vivent touf jles sots et tous Iqj^tomaies 
dont qous sommes environn6s, * II. ll^|6^S5d. 

All this is raving no dopbts b«f it i& the raving of rfeal pas¬ 
sion, and of a Idjfty and powetful ft *• tife® j^S**®®* 

mg of the heart j anJ, we tlui^ " 

man wrote alidbis, noji iijt the days of 
heart is strong irtjd takei^q 

hemence evm of Ita na!nfis( i^morio! 
and with deat)|l llOfore 
steps, it is iflnpOBsioie ttjt tO fee! 
rcsei|Mften*k and adijR^minon. Od 


'S^r^ary vifo- 
qfhen the * 
ve- 


)ht ^ue v^us ^e* ftir/J 
coniehi 
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p€ diwque je t# marital jamais hs bontei|;c- que^je regrctte i inoq 
qauT. cette foii taire xnon am«uiSprojjfei^;,il me di? qiie, st je dui 
j^als ftbre c’^it M c£^dli^i fSiet: dSTpharme « ines 

yeux, irnar me disttaire^M. de me retenwif layie 



,/^er.ineA an^'passe 
I'a^est 

' je 

an- 


apres Vavoir perdu^ 
re n*ai pas cte ; 

a xnon corps; j*ai ipus mJtMnp 


pai^ le plus habile de I'M? 

suis tjonsum^e.de chagrmi‘‘||ite 

aonc^t une dbtileur aclive^ ei il mpjoptf ^ disant; 

nous n*avons point dt i 

ce n’est' pas gu^Ir que je yotidfois, mais rtie ^altpc^f mais l^ouver 
<pielques moihena de repos poi|r me cpndoire 9-. iPfliii} gqe la mature 
;xn'accordera bient6t. f III. 146* 7. 

* je n’ai |dus asses de force po^ men mne-rHi^ metoe. Vous 
ne pouvez plus nen.sar moi, que me faij^e.senfiiE^. Ke tacheis done 
pWs a me consoler) et ce^a'de ▼otdcHr' me fahe le ya^^hile de votre 
morale, apres m'ayoirfait^#^ de yop^ |egere|4r“^®St^ m’avez 
pas vue, parce que la jour^ ihXqae douise hje^es* et que vous aviez 
de quoi les rem|dir pas 4es int^t^cs et dejS plalsim qui vous sont* et 
qui doivent vous etm plus cbers^uej^on malheur.; * Je ne reclame 
Tien, je n’cxige rim, et . le mib-idis pelse que la source de moq 
bonbeur et <de mon |lalmr est |^rdue poqf JamaisJ! HI. 59. 

*■ ■yyfd^cahnbtlaave bur readers ;with tbese painful impressions 
and shai^add just one word bf two of whA is gajest lii these de- 
fiolating volunsfs. ' !* ”, » 

* M. Grimm est 4^ rStbpr; je l*sd accabli^ de questions. 11 pcint 
la Czarine, non pas i:^mme one souyeraine, mais comipe une femme 
sumablc, pleine d’esprit, de satlliesy et de tout ce qui peut ^duire et 

*^r% 4A «iA>«i^4A4AeM0<*e\«e> y^Ckt* 



‘ Avant diner je^ yais voir rue de Cl^ejr des aptcqnates qui sont 
prodigieux, a ce qit^^dlt. ' Quand j'sdlcMs dantTle mondc, je*n*au- 
rois. pas eu ^tte cii|iosit 5 ; p^is sq^pers en donnent satietc ^ 

maTs ceux dfe la tv» de<|l^ t iis agissCTt p% ne patient 

.V : . *11 - . .'iaivr yoi^ dit^ la si j’ai la 


point.- .Ve^z-jr, ... 

’ loge de |i|j.:liailue'ffAuim|b.: 


s croit pomt 

coupat^e qe rfSUi/si votre rel’ 
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ang, in public, is nowhere so strikingly exempli&ed, dSe !a* tl^ 
letters ot tlut victim of passion sad o| fancy, \irhile h/n JKea^ 
is torn witb the most aeontzing passions, and her thoughts tuial- 
ed hourly on suicide, she dines i>«t and makes visits every day j 
and, wjiten she is visibly within ^few weeks of her end, and is 
wasted with coughs and v^th spasms, she still has her salon 
filled twice a day with company, and drags herself out to supper 
with all the countesses of her ac^uaidUnce. There is a great 
■deal of French character, indeed, in both the works of whien we 
now take our leaver—-a great deal tg’Jdmife, and to wonder at— 
hut very little, we ^ink, to envy.«» 


Art. XIV. Report of die Condnittee of the African Jntthut'on% 
read aif^the General Meetings tm the \Bth of^Juiy 1807 ; together 
•With the Rules and Regulations which were tfnrP ahpted for the 
Government of the Society. 8vo. pp. 78. Loudon, Hatchard. 
1807. 


Second Report f the Committee of the African Insiitutiony fud at 
the Anmal General Meetings on the 25th ^ March 1808. 2^. 
which is added, a List Subscribers- 8vo. pp. 61. Londuv, 
Hatchard. 1808., . 


Third Report ^ the Directors of the Afrkem JnsAtutionf read at the 
Annual Qeneral Meeting, on the 25ih of March 1809. To whJi 
is added, a List ^ Subscribers. 8vo. pp. 12, London, Hal- 
chard. 1809. • 

* • i • 

W E regret exceedincly that we have been so long presented 
from bringing before our readers the very interesting sub¬ 
ject alluded to in these title-pages. This dela]|^ however, has nc^ 
been without, its advantagt^ Instead of describing a p«|jec£ 
merely, we are now enabled to 6^£|.som^thing of its actual suc¬ 
cess. Two Of three years ago, apFtlould <mly have held forUi 
promises % we can nOw boast of a certahf progress in their fulfil- 
roent. And this circumstance i$ the mure to V rejoiced in, be¬ 
cause no class of political reasoners here ever been so n^uch, so 
wantonly exposed to the ittputatiooa of * ihtorp, * ^ udarANCE, * 
< enikmam, * and * fanaticism, * as the enlightened advocates of 
tlie African negroes. We shall hiegin with a sketch ot the Insti- 
tutkm manth^d in the title of this articler—oiie of the most in¬ 
teresting,' certa|i% kftd thgataost. creditable to the feelings and 
chasactef ot 9cur country, ihaf found support within its 

bounds.* TJ** . *• 

' Hh* Early 
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folv in the year 1807, the advocates of the abolition happily 
succeedVd in theU' grand object, through the cordial and vigorous 
sOppert of the late administtation. llie eyes of mankind had for 
8otne time been opened to the impolicy of a traffic, of which the 
iniquity had long been almost iiidversally admitted. The many' 
flimsy pretences under which itsy frieods had bo often sutfteeded 
in obtaining a respite for it, were now exhausted. Mr Pitt, whose 
eloquence had been ^xerl;|d db l^lliantly against it, but whose 
influence had, on all questions connected wim it, been uniformly 
in abeyance, vt^s no more. The pretended difficuUies which us¬ 
ed to bo urged as opposing tlfe abolition, were found easily sur¬ 
mountable; and tiie measure,'which lhat celebrated orator coidd 
not, in the fulness of his powSr, carry—which he found quite im- 
p/'cCilcable at the moment that lie was suspending the habeas corpus 
hill, enforcing tlu; income tax, and shutting up the Bank of Eng¬ 
land,—which he never could prevail upon his most hOpiJe col¬ 
leagues to svppcffti—which the very clerks in his oifites openly 
votfd agair- t great and righteous measure was carried 

through Parliament with the utmost ease, and with majorities al¬ 
together urex.ampled, by a crblnct which had recently lost its 
most illustrious memb'?r,—widen was composed of three or four 
jarring parties,—which had no very fast hold of the country, and 
had the court decidedly hostile'. ' In its last moments, indeed, on 
file eve of iis dismissal from power, th.nt myristry, supported on¬ 
ly by the excellence pf-their c*!use, and brlngiitg to its assist¬ 
ance nothing but their fair and honest zeal, abolished for ever the 
slave trade, which had for twenty year? b.ifHcd the round periods 
of their eloquent predecessor, and had increased yearly and hour¬ 
ly under the pressure of his fostering hostility. * Those men de¬ 
served well of their eoantry, and tietus hope that 

they'found, in'their Pwri bosoms, the rewa'^ which they so richly 
merited; and that, wirl. less pntfessions than some others, they 
had charity enough to forgive those active, and, we- admit, xiost 
' ** ^ powerful 

——--— - . f 

• We must ahways reppt, as often as the occasion aecUrs, the la¬ 
mentable statemeht, that after Mr Pitt had been making at the r--te 
of half a dozen orations pAr annum against the slave’ trade, be ’luf. 
fered it to increase apore than double under his administmrhjn, when 
aa Order mCoundlmight hay^ Sttrpped itS growth, as he himself after- 
wards demonstrated* We beliere every abolitionist is now convinced 
tha^ although he was unquestionably sincere in his talk on tliis s.ub- 
jectflie was not very zcafous; and th^^s speeches, dmong.the-finest 
ever deliyeted in Parliament, onty sl0|^dh«i wS|bgnfiss to do what¬ 
ever* cost nothing to help Ure'cau^, \ so he decbdined' against 
abuses, and.liteo svrrputujed with p^tnrlators, . 
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powerful friends of the abolition, who were the liret td'jditi in 
the fanatical outcry against them, as so0» as they retired' fmm 
pow^. ' . 

This great measure being thus carried,: the ,yiituou8 and en¬ 
lightened supporters of it considered that their labours, however 
euccefisful., were by no medns at an end. They had accomplish¬ 
ed much) they had carried their iirst and greatest point; they 
had put an end to the trade which cli^lcked, or rather blasted in 
its bud, the improvement of the African continent. Bift they 
were disposed to view this only as |he removal of an impf dimcnt 
to their further operations, and astthe first step towards the at¬ 
tainment of an object, Which thep conceived jthemselves called 
upon, by their principles, to promote still more actively. By 
the crimes and follies of Europeans, they said, Africa has been, 
kept for ages in d.iikncss and misery ; and a heavy debt has been 
Accumulating on :<11 white men, to that race*whose interests Jiave 
been so lon^ sacrificed to tlunrs. ■ As far as Engfand is concerned,, 
tlic increase of this debt is now stopped ; but that is no reason 
why she should not think of paying it off. Had she never inter-, 
fered to check the civiliaation of Africa, there might have been 
no particular call upon her to assist actively in promoting it. lint 
as she was the very principal cause of its being retarded, while 
she trafficked in slaves ; so, contended those humane and liberal 
persons, she ought now to interfere, in order to.aecoleiate its 
progress, and make up for the time formerly lost through her 
means. 

Without.very nicely scrutinizing the soundness of those rea¬ 
sonings, or pretending to assert that they are wholly free .from 
refinement and figurative allusions, every one, we think, must 
admit, that the feelings which gave rise to them Were in the high¬ 
est degree generous ifend exalted—worthy of the distinguished 
persons who had for so many years fought tiic battles of the abo- 
lltioA, and honourable to the age and the country which gave 
them birth. Nor can the most cold and calculating politician de¬ 
ny, that a certain degree of care and e:ipc-a$<i, skilfully applied 
to the furthei^nce of African civilization, fornif'd* a most appro¬ 
priate sequel to the destruction of the slave trade—its greatest, 
and abnost its only enemy. • * . 

Influenced by such views, a very numermis meeting of tlic 
friends of the Abolition wA asseinblec! on the 14th of April 1S07. 
A general resolution to form an ihstitutioa waft adopted, and a 
committee appointed to report up<ia thef proper regulatidns.. In 
some, respects, the particular tiqie was rathcfcUnfavourable. |?,aity 
dissensioitjs raft uncommonly high... The frici}^ of the cause were 
divided by thti^ disputesi". Some pfUnem to^^heir. 

• ■ • ■ ‘ " ^teriul 
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• eternal aiagrace, betn the prime movers of that intrigue, which 
chstsed the'late minUtrjr from power, and had spread abroad the 
basd outcry, which threatened to involve the country in all the 
evils of religious persecution. Even some of the most enlightened 
friends of the African cause, had ^^parted from a neutrality 
prescribed to them by every feeling of gratitude, as well as jus¬ 
tice ; and had joined, from .the tnotnentary influence of alarm, we 
are willing to think, in those wild and pernicious clamours, mak¬ 
ing themselves subservient to the purposes of a few desperate in¬ 
triguers, almost all supporters lof the slave-trade, and becoming 
accessory to the attempts of thd^ persons, to deliver over to the 
fury of a fanatical mmtitude, ^the statesmen who had destroyed 
that infernal traffic. Let us draw a veil over that scene. We 


cannot view it, and recollect its^harsh and discordant features, 
without affliction and humiliation. We make every allowance for. 
the weakness of human nature,—always, unhappily, i\}06t conspi¬ 
cuously shown on the most sacred of subjects. Those dissensions, 
we fervently hope, are now forgotten on both sides—or, at least, 
only remembered by the one party, for the purposes of contrition 
and amendment—and by the other, for sake of sympathy and 
forgiveness. Nor should we have noticed them on the present 
occasion, except for the sake of explaining why the new institu¬ 
tion lingered for a long time through a very sickly childhood; 
and seemed, in the eyes of many, more likely to perish in the 
cradle, than to reach a mature and useful age. Thn conduct to 
which we referred, excited the discontent of vast numbers who 


were favourable to the cause, and so far disgusted ^mc of its 
most powerful and zealous advocates, both political and literary, 
as to prevent them from taking any part in fhe mew*plan, until 
timey'the great'healer of dissensions among friends, had smoothed 
the way to the renewal of a cordial cooperanon. 

It proved a very fortunate circumstance, that the General Con¬ 
stituent Meeting wai held before the disputes alluded to had 
reached any great heighs. The late, or, as we arc disposed to 
term them, witi} refefence to this subject, the Abolition Ministry 
had been driven from the helm, on the ve^ day on which they 
had accomplished their fayourite measure. They had seen, a few 
days afterwards, the original advocates of the abolition give a silent 
vote in Purliament, negativing a resolution approving of their con- 
d|||t v^e in power, without making even one solitary remark by 
<it exception in favour of their last and greatest act. Nevei- 
t||Mss, they could^ overlook all this, confident that- it injured any 
i^e than thmuelvcs, aaid rejecting that xhey had been nf.* 
Suited ^Itrir condtmt towards Africa by hatred of the slave- 
any Pariiamematy awp- 

‘ port. 
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|>ort. They accordingly attended the meeting held on 'the 14th 
of April, and took an active share in its proceedings. ‘They did 
not nnd it so easy to persuade their fHends, and the disintere^od 
friends of the abolition throughout the countrjr, t6 adopt the same 
jationnl and dignified viev^ ^ and, during the turbulent scenes 
which soon after followed, not only was the African Institution 
wholly neglected, but the generjl election displayed, in some 
places, the novel, and one would fain*have thought, inexplicable 
sight of the original patrons of the cause, opposed by the ADqlitioii 
ince^st. We again pass these afilifcting events over, as slightly 
as historical ^curacy will permit.*' 

As soon as the tumults and disputes in question bad subsid¬ 
ed, on the ISth of July another general assembly was held* to 
receive the report of the comc^ittee appointed at last meeting. 
•Tins paper, which is distinguished by great ability, a perfect know¬ 
ledge subject, and an uncommon degree of fairness and 

candour, forms the first of the woyks which now lye before m. 
We earnestly recommend it to the Attention of our readers, and 
I’egret that our limits do not allow tis to present them with a full 
abstract of it. The general objects of the institution, however, 
are so successfully defended in it, and the moans to be adopted 
for promoting them are ^ aBy sketched, tlfet we shall brieliy acl- 
yert to some of its parts, banning with the resolutions adopted 
by the constituent meeting, as the basis of the association. We 
extract these^as containing the best summary of the views which 
influenced the formation of this establishment. 

‘ 1. Thaf this meeting U deeply impressed with a sense of Uie enor¬ 
mous wrongs which the natives of Africa have suffered in their in¬ 
tercourse with Eurofte j and from a desire to repair those wrongs, <is 
Well as from general feelings’of benevolence, is anxi^s toadoj^ such 
measures as are best calculated to promote their cl\ illzation and hap- 


^ * *2. That the approaching cessation of Slave-Trade hitherto 
‘carried on by Great Britain, America, ;ind Denmark, will, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, remove the barrier w hiriijhas sii long obsti noted tlie 
natural cou^i'of social Improvement jn Airfca; and ihut the w'ay 
will be thereby opined for tatroducing thb comforts and arts of a 

more civilized ^tate’^society, 

« 3. That the happiest effects #iy be reasonably anticipated from 

diffusing useful know'ledgey^d dxciting industry amfmg me inhalm- 
■»ntt of Africa, wd from obtj«i.g and circolatms tinonghouc lb,-, 
country mom amide andauOwndc iniormation cooccro.ng luc agi.- 

cidtunU and cdmmerci.d frculiiefof that«« and il.at 

thmtiehthe jntBcioO. pr^otien rf-«.e^b^!ent en, cavonr^ a c 
mayfitimataylo6)yfdia«ard to m^t..i. room trf 

ifcM traffic, by whidiA%ahasbciJD.solo»#||||adcd, ol aW«ii.- 
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iiiate iinU‘.l*dr more extended commerce, beneficial alike to tlic'nativcs. 
ci' Africa,, and to "the manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

.^4. That the, present perk>d is emlpentl^ fitted for prbsecutiu^. 
tlicse benevolent *since the sui^enston, during the war, of 

thni l.ir^e share of the Slaire>Tnid^ which bai coanmbnl)^ been car¬ 
ried on by France, Spain, and Hc^udf' will, combined with 

ilic cfFect of tlie Abolition Laf^s of Great Britain, America, and 
^Denmark, produce nearly the tfftire cessation of that traj^t along a 
line of .coast extending between two and three thmisand'miles in 
length, and thereby afford a peculiarly favourable opportunity for 
giving a new direction to the iniustry and c,^n|erce of Africa.^,., 

* 5. That for these purposes a Society ise 4ittmed{ptely formed,- 
to ];>e called The AratcAN 1 xsAtotk>n. ’ 1st Reportt p. 

Assuming that the objecta thus briefly sketched out are abund¬ 
antly interesting, the Repoift prhpeeds to obviate the dtffieulries' 
which may appear to lye in the'wap of their attainment; an^ par-*'* 
ticularly * to rensove*the most specious objection to/l«rdesign, 
viz. despair of its success. * first reason for this despair 

seems to be founded bn the^alleged inferiority of the negro,-— 
the narrowness of his intellectual capacity,his moral depra¬ 
vity. We have so, frequently, .in the. pf bur pemarka on 

the abolition, while that great event wa%|>|in^t^>|but, discussed 
th^ question of the liegro charac||r, lifidrit;|f^Tticulatly in our 
Eleventh Number, that we need wt 4>e slipped long with the 
subject at present. It it treated in an an^sfed^b m^res- 
siite manner. We extract the ll^owing .passag^^aa wegty swicirg. 

* The portrait of the negro Jb*as sridorii been drawii but by the 
pencil of his oppressor! and hbhts sat^lbrit in the distorted attitude 
of slavery. That th<ae have been found in him Sfxck vices as in all 
ages and countries have been die friiit of privatf bpsidage, need not 
}>u defiled : bat*that these have been.mbch exaggerated by prejudice 
and contempt, and Still more by policy and ^rty spirit,, is no less 
• ertain. 


“ While the Aborig inrs 6f the "Vj/^est Indies were sinking under the 
irppression t.f I’le Spaniards, they were, described by,.diose adventur¬ 
ers as cannilrals and jlr ons'krsi .and.jtbc Cpurt of CajgtUip gave irnpli- 
tit credit to such'calu^njxus, rill it was disabn^d, tpo-Jat^ by 

the humane e^Torts of Las'CasM^ Aifica»^jdsiav»4,,.^pressed in 
! ‘x- ne-w world,, and .Jiki^ tlmUr of 

The Indians, Were,at length accit^l^jipl^^e b*U' of tlirir •. 

recjiinhid.':«)n ti^nj .ported, ia 

I : der to vii'tcicaie thiirir conduct. Intlte deui^^,; i^ic 

}-ossesfi^.s.either the or the.j^^Slbil uif':‘ii:cell^ifial ^psa:ity^'' 


^o .with ^ 
prr.-.'ion, th^ rha"^ 



Ce for. 


w,ssicns 


or, iiicOftstllini^E of 
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* If ho he acc!»cd of brut.il stupidity by one c>i ihe&e ^prejudiced 
wirnesse^i; ;inc>ther, or perhaps the sa^pe, taxes him with die i^lost 
refined dissimulation, and the most ingenious methods of dcci'it. It* 
the Negroes are represented as base and cowardly i they ate, in the 
same-volume, exhibited as Ifraving death in. its most hiJouns j'urni', 
with more than human fortitude, ^^ilsensibilityand excessive i^as -ion, 
apathy and enthusiasm, want of natur^^ affection and a fond attacl:- 
nient to tlicir friends, shipmates and countrymen, are all asejibed to 
them by the same inconsistent pens. We are told, by almost every 
colonial writer, that severe coercion'is necessary to. <iuickcn th.cm to 
action ; yet <;pnie of tho.se authorifll's, and among tliem die most ce¬ 
lebrated advocate of Negro shiver^ in France, ascribe to diem an 
almost preternatural energy. After working for twenty-four hdur.s 
without remission, they will, a'-egrding to the last mentioned writer, 

* voluntarily travel two cir three leagues, spend the whole night in 
dancing^.Mi^ n velling, and return by day-br<‘.1k to take their shaie 
in the most arvlnous Idl inrs of the field, wid'cnt any intermediate 
repose. They will, jj" ar- ircs us, pass an entiie week widumt sleep, 
and yet go through t'l'ir aicustomed toil with their usii.il vlgoin. 
In sliort, he describes tlicin as'possessing bc.dtly qualities far sup‘rior 
to those of other men ; and states it as a stumg argument for cilVct- 
ing a counter-revolution in St Domingo, th^t if, to such physical 
powers, intellectual culture were added, ;dic NegriK-s might conquer 
the world. * » 

we might appeal alst' to othdr hosiile testimony, winch is 
less inconsisti^lit with itself; for some colonial writers, .arnid.t their 
zeal for s^very and the slave trade, have occasionally aspiicd to the 
pr.'.isc of candour in regard to the moral chameter ol' die Khives, 
and have expressly repelled some of the accusations which h.ivt* been 
adduced by other Viift-cs of the same party. The ingenuity oi 
the Negroes is admitted or defended by one eminenr*:iiJiho:itv,* their 
gratltude by another, their parental and filial .oTeciion bv ;i third, . 
thei/humanity by a fonith, their dncility .u>.d ii.'uu.-vund * 
religious instruction, by all w!\o have it.-H i on I’s". -ubje t. 

‘'Your Committee are uinrilling ro swe^ tIk o.- f'cj. et (>,- i 'triui- 
in proof of tliese remarks ; but they I-eg- p rcicr !■> i^'i Inyau Ed- 
't^ards, toM*Malonet, to Dr Fermii., a highly iiuchigcer' 

Work published in Loudon in IbOS, entiVed, *• Cr.utii li l\ul.'■^ 
the Management and medical Tiv.iiuunif ol Negrj Sl ices in i!io .Su¬ 
gar Colon iesSThe autl.ur has only de signated himself as a Ei-- 
iessional Planter; but die •work is generdU asctilvni to flic late Dr 
' Collins of Sr Vincent, a tclcbiauJ ap-ih-gist ol the slave tr.iJ-. ’ 

f^si Rcpnrti p. 18—2‘J. ^ 

'These and various other observatums are made upon li.-e gn--.- 
ttii character of tlie i\fricams. “ Biit tlr ie is, one qnalny v.!iiji h.'.s 
Ue^n, 1>7 rheir Interes'ed ' mcne espeaaiiy dcuieii to thou 




• Jl.iric.' lie lit \ o-jwiit. } 
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—niid it 'is the most important in reference to the objects of jthe? 
Insfitutioii meapi industry, a capaclry^f voluntary la^ 

hour. It has been aflBrmed, by the men #ho were hunting after 
pretexts for enslaving t^ote unfeiii^na^e tri|>e8|^ ^at there was no 
other way of making c'them worfct<-*^i^ thej^ imeapi^le of 
any but compulsory* exertion[jl»~*>an(l'thif the lash alone could 
move them to labour. Woha«e» on. dm CNBeaSbas above altuded 
to, shown how fallacious all tuch liotmns aroi mid proved that 
they arose from a mistake, ^tlful, we verily believe, in mosc 
cases, of the character of ^fie J?egro debased' slavery, forhis 
natural character}—that, in sb^Tr, men have argued*for the inca¬ 
pacity of the negro man to work voluntarily, from the unwilling** 
ness of the negro slave to^o so. The First Report touches, in 
a masterly manner, on tlus topfi;.} and shows, by the'^facts and, 
reasonings so often appealed to in tins Journal, that the sjvve tre'de 
and slavery, aUm^, have ktpe Africa''in its lamentable st^te of^j^do- 
lence and barbarism. The most decisive circumstance which can 
be cited on this heady is the temarks&le improvemdlt ^always ob¬ 
served by travellers in the cliarat^er and condition cC the Afri¬ 
cans, ia profjioftaon as th^ pyi^am to adtslance .frjim the slave- 
markets'ofljfc dbviati^,'in lite manner, the 

ob^‘ectio%^ m «^hf^ii|pnies, free tt^rd^aiid mulattoes are 
little 

*■ It'has^’bid^ 'JxNm lii.' l^^m, tba^ hi a||||ate of 

freedom in our latte iit*ylfjjknown tp'‘W<^.in Ae field, 

KiT in any odier kdrCmous 'This fact hus.bo^.repeatedly 

adduced as an argument for thepei^sttj^ of Slave^’y and tlie Slave- 
Trade : but tl]« ‘argum^t is i|n!te jtalla^^s, and^cah impose on those 
only who are mlfcolonial afktrs.^ , "Ibe truth 
is, tlr^t the frK m tjie Wi^ Indies do not 

oi’teit work in husband!^"’kinds because 

such occupations, being the ordmai^%u^ssftf'^dves, are not,on¬ 
ly disreput^le, Aut far less jprofi^ble bth(||'|^ in which every' 

1 re^fc^tvorkman tmj find full emp3^|®l!^t. ThdbSy^M* Negro obtains' 
)ii-{ ffefedom but by meansVf facerolk of tlirt^ 

the hoe, or carrying a b-^is^en; and aUf^^S |agr <Ybt^ 

dom, is uninstructed in some trade^Or professioimKliiotie^mcuatii 
tlian ordinary labour, tmle^, which'yarely happ^a^'be i$ Hch e- 
iiough to live^Withemt any exertwiT bf bis own indubtryJ^ l^e argu¬ 
ment therefore is ju$f;as fair, as if the |&dblence of Rngltdimen were 
to be inferred from fact, that oiM?^genh-y and e|^ens do net .fol¬ 
low the plough. ’ P$^^'lic]}ortf ptf"i|Sr 34. ' , . 

The failure of tltk Sierra Leone |lan, is next considered.. To- 
account for this, it is i|nite sufili^ient to|efiect, that it was under-' 
uken in 1791, on |^e ^pposIHon, then so natural, of the slave 
tiade being about to cease i.*--lhat, insie^of this expectati^be- 

/ •( 
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ing realized, the trafltc in question increasqd dail/ and liourTp^in 
growth ;~that the Company in vain be^ught Parliament to chc^ 
the trade, at least in the narrow district where the colony was plaiit<^ 
ed 5 —and that this benevolent establishment had thus to struggle, 
not on^ with all the difliculties which cheek the growth, and fre¬ 
quently terminate the existence of j^iich communities, but with an 
evil of the greatest magnitude, afFecti^ the very essence of its 
plan and constitution. In truth, while the slave trade continned, 
the Sierra Leone Company were ma|cing a feeble resistance, in fa¬ 
vour of African civilization, agaiijst the whole resources of the 
traders leagued to promote the barbarism of the negroes. We 
must also allow, that a colonial and mercantile speculation was 
little calculated to promote the objects in view, even if the slave 
traiHc had hot existed j and the ‘terms upon which this specula¬ 
tion was undertaken, were such as precluded almost all chance of 
its succeedfing. On this head, the following remarks deserve pe¬ 
culiar attention. 

‘ In attempting to found a new colony, whicii, if successful, was 
to give to this country great commercial advantages, the Company 
look upon itself the whole charge of the civil government, oi ilie 
public works, and of the military defence of the settlement. Ai 
the same time, no part of the possible profits was secured exclusive¬ 
ly to itself. If the richest channels of commerce had been eventu¬ 
ally opened at Sierra Leone, every one of his Majesty’s subjects 
would fiave had the same right to trade there as the Company or its 
members. No monopoly, no commercial privilege, was obtained 
or asked. ■* 

‘In the case that has arisen, the want of such a consideration fnr 
the liberal undertaking of the Company, may have been of little 
importance to its interests; but that undertaking without aiiy 
precedent in modern tiiltes; and its singular libeiality miglit uloiie 
iurnish an adequate reason for its failure. 

‘ hi no other part of the world, since the value of colonial com ¬ 
merce, and tlie expense of colonial establishments have been known, 
have men asweiated to settle in an uncivilized country upon terms 
like these. The mother country^ sure of riagjjjg tlie Iruits of tlicii 
success, has commonly undertaken the chaJgeof their governnjcnt 
and protection; and, it may be added, that this charge has borne 
no small proportion to the early value of even the most prosperous 
colony. • 

‘ Let, for instance, .an inquiry be made, v>hat was the charge of 
civil government, wdiat the cost of fortifications, of militaiy garri¬ 
sons, and of the various other public .‘.ervices connected with the 
settlement of Dominica and St Yincenr; .and it would probably ap¬ 
pear, th;jt more than tlie whole arr/o*ijit.ot the coital oi the Siena 
Leone Company was sunk by the piddic in ea^i of those islands, 
•^fter their cession by I rai^se in 1 <(5-^, btiuve ihev were made in aiiv 
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d^ree valuable to this country. But in Sierra Leone, all these ex- 
|ifiises were*bonie by the JJoinpany, till it could defray them no 
‘loi'ger ; and, when the cofony was totally laid waste in the last war 
by invasion, the Company sustained the whole cost of its restitution. 
'J^hc assistance since rjjKived from Pariiament has come to8 late to 
save the stock of Vdie propHetors, though it may possibly be the 
source of much future height to the nation. 

‘ When these circumstances are considcied, even if we admit that 
the undertaking of the Company, regarded as a mere commercial 
enterprise, has failed, we maf yet safuly juPrm,.,that its failure has 
been less discouraging than thaf of the first settlers in the most va¬ 
luable of our colonial possessions. It is notorious that, in the ceded 
iJlar Js before adverted to, though now, or l.itely, in a state of high 
prosperity, almost every private capital, tliat was at tir^t eniliarked 
in till ir cultivation, was lost to me adventim ts. So e^tensive wriiS 
tlie rniii, that tlie vrt-y easy purchase money <>1 iHiids res-.lved to tljr 
government, thoiigli ji'rming the first lien uj-m n tram,"remained for 
tlie nn '-t part unj}aid ; and Mr Edwards questions, uhether a slii!- 
liug of the nominal sales ever found its way into the treasury. * 
Fir.if Jirp'ortf p.,4()—If). 

It must, iiowever, be remember^'d, that the Sierra Leone plan, 
though it failed as as the Coippany’s strek was concerned, 
.k:ul though it produced, no grea* iniproveimMit in Africa when 
f pposed to the slave trade* ha'? c '.ahlisl.-’il ,a depot hiiiiJy useful 
for future attempts of a more judiciou',. di.f: nprion—has furnish¬ 
ed a variety of encouragitig information inspecting the capacity 
and habits of the natives—and has enaLl ■ i the newt Institution 
ahotop‘Oc«re various instruments w]i(.fevv.th theii; operaiions 
may be recorrmcnced. That benevolent sci.'me, toe, h.is been 
productive of, another very material ic.dyajitag?, \vhich w'e cannot 
so well ile-'/ril)": as in the woids of the f i< Report. 

* Blit a high?’* advantage, deiivcti ijiw-rn the labours of the 
'iicrra Leciie Cunipaay is, th-uthe principles upon whi.,h w’l* pro- ‘ 
<-eed, and the i.bjec.;. v.lacli wc aim to accomplish, will not, in that 
important p.irt oi' Abi^ t, oncite either &urp>'so or distrust. 

‘ The grcaiqu ol't ij^ohsracles perhaps to the civili/ation of the 
uives of Afiica hyf^j^fJTipeiui means, would be the Jfiffidence in (hir 
! itentions which they reasonably entertain. A poor negro 

.'.’ •ht well conceive, that a wdiite man could liave no other design, 

III .1 iMtiwg his acquaintame, Uisn to rr|^ke a slave of him, and car- 
ly him f:om tlie coast Ibu tin* i xperienoi’ oJ fifteen years has now 
t 'invirced the inhabitant of.it least lliut jiarr of tlie Continent which 
sn the neighbourhood of ‘"ii-na Leone, that benevolence and good 
i.ath may really reside-undev a W'lri'.e cornjilexion ; that .there art 
b'.n^lishn'eu who abhor tlie si iv/vtiade, and who, far from kidnap* 
the merchaiiAy; labourcnwho puts himself in their poifr’cr," de- 
.-ir-' liothing but Lis impjovemenr and h;ip,iiuess. 
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‘ Nnucun It be suppost-J tliat the knoVleil^^e of tliiasurpi f.ict 
is confined to the immediate vicinit^ of Sierni Ltone. Its novelty 
has, nd doubt, cau%rd it to bt known in niui .w^j^tant co .e.iiie^; so 
that l'.nj>;lishmf’n, who may n<m' sojibit a rtmimei'cial in;ercf'r.ric, 
even with a people of a country consnhyahly remote fi-'in ih,j set' 
tienient, may jr^.iin credit for theirre.il purpose, am! n.it be sy oi-et- 
ed of mediLatiim violence and fraud under the mask of Irt i, ,:i-s- 
sions. * 

‘ It is prob.il)!e that no experience, much slioi t of that term v\hiclr 
has elapsed since the seulemeut )f Sirfrr.i J.e«)ne, would have siiJliced 
to produce ll;is consequence; .m^l the pio^iess ot conviction may 
have been :iided, even by the pei .e,ver.ince of ih.e Company, under 
VS mi.sfoi'tune’--. * First Krooit, p. oS—.35. 

Wec.ufttut pursue any iurtiiev this very iritefestii;^g Tveport. We 
have sp‘'keii ;u;rh[y ol its ment.s; ami our readers w'Ul be tlu; less 3 ui- 
priseil, wJien wc intorm them, that conimou fame ascribes it to the 
pen of Mr Stephen. U i". ceit.iinly equal to any of his fovnu'r pro¬ 
ductions ; am! ihouco drawn up with almoi-r unexair.pLd rapi¬ 
dity* is distiieau.shed by a chaster manner than usually matks Idi 
animated ami impre slve vein of eloquened. It is notv, how¬ 
ever, neccs'iary that we should turn to anotlier view of the suB- 
ject, ami cmitempiatp liie moans by which the-new Institution 
put poses to a'^-omnlish the noble and captivating objects above 
delineated and defended. 

First of :fll, tlie African Ii'.stitution, wise by the cttampic of 
tlie Sierra i.eone Comp.niy, disclaims in the outset all projects of 
a colonial or conjUKtcial nature. It embarrasses itself wit.h no 
concerns of government—no mercantile speculations—no'fac¬ 
tories or forts—not even with the possession of a single ship, or 
an acre of ground, 'fliis clears the way for exertion, not only 
by removing every suspicion of unworthy or doubtful n)o‘ives, 
but by throwing oiT a ifiousancl clogs wiiSch must liave hampered 
an cstahlislnneut of a different characten J^or C'hvlous re.it>ons< 
the Society alio disclaims all scheines of^vC^^ious missirn ; a:id ^ 
avowing, upon that important subject, ^ot certainly any kind of 
indifferenct, but a wise add necessary neutiaJity, it leaves in o- 
Jner hands the task of pru|^.ig.)tiiig the gospel among Jhie A.'ri- 
caiis, and confines its own exertions to tfie introduction of that 
civilization which is tiie best preparative for the truths of C.bns- 
tiaiiity. Not to mention other reasons for this salutary c..nt;wn, 
it has onp most important and •beneficial eflcct. it opens wide 
the doo^s of the Instirution to and denominations of 

Christens,—whom it thus invites to Cooperate purposes eoualiy 

subservient to every form‘of worship, and every meuificatK.n oi 
- religioivb'beiief. \ 

, Sufeh being the wise precautions by wJ'/di th:: Ir.ititutici: st^erS 
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clear of formir errors, let us .sec to what particular objects its 
exertions are pri'posed^o b? dirteted.^ We cannot cxhibi| these 
in a more a«t}ieiu’fv.-^or s.iti'if^ictoTy shape, than by extracting the 
followiiig passage from t}io fufid.nnenta! laws of the Society. 

* 'J'he means whieh it is ^)roposed to employ for tlie purpose i>f 
promoting civilization and improvement in Africa, aie of the fob 
lowing kind. i 

1. To collect and diffuse, throughout this country, accurate ii'.- 
lotmation respecting the natural productions (ff Africa, and, in ge- 
r.(?!ra], respecting the agricultural and commercial capacities of the 
African Cc'iitinent, and the intellectual, moral and political condb 
lion of its inhabitants. ‘ *■ 

t?. To promote tlie instruction of the Africans in letters and if* 
useful knowlcdgt, and to cultivate a friendly coiincxioK. ^ith the na¬ 
tives of that Coiiiinent. 

\i. To endeavour to enlighten the minds of the Africans with le- 
s-pcct to tlieir true interests ; and to diffuse information amongst 
them, icspecting the means whereby they may improve tlie present 
opportunity of substituting a beneficial commerce in place of tlie 
slave trade.. * 

4. To introduce amongst them such of tlie improvements and 
useful arts of Europe lis are suited to their condition. 

.5. To promote the cultivation of the African sojl, not only by 
exciting and directing the industry of the natives, hut by furnisliing, 
where it may appear advantageous to do so, useful seeds and plants, 
and implements of husbandry. 

(i. 'fo Jiitrouuce amongst the inhabitants beyieficial medical disco- 
verit'S. • » 

T. To obtain a knowledge of the principirl languages of Africa, 
and, as has already been found to be jiracticaljle, to reduce them to 
writing, with a view to facilitate the diffusion of information among 
the natives of that country. 

5. To employ suitable agents, and to establish correspondences, 

as shall appe.trri.n!vi .subl 4; and to encourage and reward individual 
ciUeriirire and ex -rt^u?^! jiromoting any of tiie pur[*)scs of the In¬ 
stil uiion.’ /’?/v/ (it)—71- 

We should, howLwr, oinii the most important, and by far the 
moot piiVciicabie servic', ulirch the li^tituiion proposes to render 
the laiise of Africa, if we did not add that wliich occurs in the 
same flociimeiit, though it is, l>y some oversight, or by some still 
gi eater crior, omiticd in the preceding list — v/e meap (lieresolution 
adopted from the beginning, and Since steadily pursuetb.of watch¬ 
ing over the strk^exccutiofjK^ the abol.tion laws— of procuring 
all iriforniation rt^ccting the evasion or breach of tlictee laws, 
w.’iiv h ilanng sp*‘Culatois may attempt-*-of keeping the attention of 
tlio government aliv *, md quitkening the exertions of tlw crown- 
.iriilcc.s OR those pointA- of sugg'^siing, from tlniC to time; such/ 
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i.Tiprovi'‘Yioi'iJ3‘iii tliose liws a practical cxp.-'i;;”,''a ri\;|Jt.!r im- • 
pcri'.’clioiis, or the change ol'circuni;.Miices niiy ,'Miut < ’it 
rinally, f'f promoting, as far as possible, by cooumi r-.v'.ftii.fp in¬ 
formation and other appr(.pTiiic jn\ho!s, the ^v!!i)n ot rh? 
African slave-trade in lorcign citmtries. It ll^whcde c\t ri.ru 
of tills establishment \\'v*ro» coriiiif'd to obj-'ct—'f tveiy 

otlier means of improving Afrlca^eteTe left io ’Ii/i:'' ii,;l coerh"; 
of thinirs—f the l.isritntion on!--' clatuied the im. i t ol" su'-cev’(iiii‘’<- 
to tlie Abolition *S<)ciety, and ('f promol'ng ib.‘cxeciuior; of rbo 
ixvv by the same resources of inf>-'rnration and ability—bv the Jinno 
inexhaus*^lble resources of zealous perseverance, which enabled 
that body torfriumph over the slave trafiic, aiul obtain the e'Mcr- 
ment of the law —u's wouIj acknowl'nige that tliis merit w.vi i>f 
the highest order, and that the newl istirution descrveil,—an 1 w? 
could g>?e it no higher praise,* to he ranged with the committee 
of the Ij^arned, the-ten ihl -, the etdightencil, fxranville S'larpe. 

Our readerh will piob..l>*y have anticipated, tl^at we regatd some 
of the oliji'Cts, no v enunu-rated, as much more valuable, because 
more afrainaMe than othets. 'Fhc rigorous execution of the abo¬ 
lition, we are disposed to place in the first class, d’his service is 
quite essential to the Impiovernert of Atrica. If is one whi-di a 
hotly, like the African Insiifntion, is wcll^adipted to perform;— 
it is c^ue which no government can s ifely be entrusted w'itii ; ,m I 
liM'.t of all a government coinpo* - d of noted friends to the slave- 
trad”. like tbit wh.ith w.ts (vUabli.hcd at the same time w'ith tii_* 
Innirunoo it*:.olf. Ni \t to tins ptimary object, which we irnyHoie 
the directjirs of tlie S ).i/fy ever to keep steadily bi fvjre their cy< ‘., 
witiiout MiiT* ring m-Me ainhitions and alluTtng projects to scdii.'o 
them from it,-- w^ conceive tlie most practicable p irr of the plan 
t •> be tliat whicli cons-iu procuring, by meansgif travellers an * 
i orre: pondenis, ii“eJ'*il informal ion respecting Africa, and dill’u- 
.ng tlie same ihiouginmt this country. Notldng can lead mori* 
•<uiT ly, though other p! nei may seem to conduce more ihrecjly, ‘o 
t})” iinpiovement td' th.at great Contin*^r. Of the labouis oi te • 
African Associ.ition we would speak wnh all the respect wliie'i 
ins pr..ii.ew.u-ihy «.hje-t pr.ser:be.s: biit^jjey lfc!\e of late 
languished most u.ihippdy; and there is rJason to suspect tln.^ i 
tlie.i plan is an iriethcient'one, or tlntf tlieir means Ir-.ve been r< 
KMiov, or that the pr., v ihmce of anii-aboiition infojence amen' 
their leading meivh.*ij ptf>fiucod an nnf.wourahle eftert on f!ie ■ 
t peiations. C<.rtain it is, that they have done lifth' ; and no le- . 
c-itaiii, wc fear, that they began at the wrong end of Africa, ;c- 
. tempting to penetf-te thioiy'jh districls either posfessed by, ' r 
contiguous to. the Moors^, instead of attending to the more loutr- 
9H'. nohu^ ol the Ccnuiiient* ^ ^ 
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Vo thi.s obj'’ci:, is tliat which stands seventh on the list 
aIn/'o» given—the acquisition of the African languages with a 
v.it»w' to facilitate an int<'T^ursc with the natives: and the most 
pnc'icable as^y','ll as :.he most important of the more active o- 
jKT.itions coniernplnied hy the rnstitutiorr, is the introduction ol 
useful arts niid iifi^.iTions among the natives~>cspecially of the 
more heiiehcial medical discoveries, and some of the common me- 
t Ji.niical and agricultural afts. When we reflect how much skill, 
i'lgf'uility and industry, has been found among the negro tribes at 
a distance from the coast, weteannot have any doubt that a simple 
t ommunication of European inventions will have the happiest ef¬ 
fects, both in iinprvoving the nrore civili^^ed tribes, ahd in teaching- 
to such a.s h .ve hitherto been kept from making any considcr- 
.ib!o progress in the arts, by the^various evil.s of rhe %lave-trade. 
liur, if any one doubts of this, let him consult the highlv interest-* 
ing accounts, pu^lisKed by the Quakers in America, ot^^ieir pro¬ 
gress in improving rhe least iractiibb* of all sav^ces, the Indians of 
the back setilemenis ;—In drawing them frimi tl * hi!'’tirig, into ilie 
aericuliural state,—aod in weauing them from the most idle, dis¬ 
solute, aiul fatal habits, to those oi sober and intiustrious pea-'-anrs, 
AV^e formerly laid before our readers the tletails of this subject*, 
and they are decisive'of the (jucstion of practicability, as far as 
ie*iates to the improvement of rhe A'.ricans, by rhe most useful and 
>..iiutaTy of all niissioiiarics—husb c.ulinen aVid mechanics; who 
preach industry by tlitir example,—gain confidentje bv their in- 
I'flTensive lives,—and teach the arts of civilized life by quietly 
))rdctihing them among rude tribes, 'j'his is the principle of the 
Quaker missions; and we earnestly recommend it to the African 
circctors, as fit to b: their fundamental priuc^Je,also. 

W'tth such views was the Jnsrituti6n established in 1807; and 
the management of its affairs was confided*to the most able and 
;.i.tivc of the :iboIitionivSt.s. 'I’he Duke of Gloucester stood among 
liie foremost of these ;—lie presided as president. And, of the 
directors who chiefly ca/ried on its ordinary business along with 
ih.it clistinguifahed Prioc^, we shall only mention the names of 
Messrs Wilberfdrceji3;H*«frnton, V.msittart, W. Smitk, Brougham, 

Clarkson, G. iSharp, Allien, and Stephen, and Macaulay.-Mr 

j\iacaulay, to U»o infinite advantage of rhe Society, undertook tlu; 

I iborious.and dilEcult office of secretary, until a permanent ar¬ 
rangement could be effected for filling it. A respectable subscrip¬ 
tion was entered into. About three tnousand pounds were speed- 
ify’raised. At the end of 180S, this had increased to 4374/,} —of 
wiiich .031/. arose from annual subscriptions. Since tl)at time, 
the funds have bqen augmet^tg;i(^by many donations ; and^ the list 
of aiuiual contributors has increased. We cannot enter further 
u-.' • into 
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into the details *, but we must notice one very liberal bciicl\crioni 
from the peculiar circumstances Qt thj: case. Tha| humane a^iJ 
peaceful sect of Christians, the Quakers, whose i 


iccasing exer¬ 


tions fyr the abolition contributet/so eminently t^he success oi 
the measure, did not seem al first to, take a’*t-f^y'active part in t|je 
new Institution : as a body, at le;At, they did not come forward 
in iu support. That they wished welt to it, however, no man 
could doubt; and several of its most distinguished membAs bc- 
ic-nj.' to the connexion of Friends, tt^ot many months ago, a do- 
* ariori of five huruhr.d guineas tvznsmiitetA from a person ot 
■ »at .'ect to thi Institution, in '.uch * manner, and with such pre- 
iutions, that the name of the benefactor could by no means f»e 
jiscovered,^ We lament, unmn y others, that we are thus pro- 
ifciited fr<Ai adding our trihxite of gratitude more bpecificaliy to 
thii- Amialjfte and gen ro man. • 

V,^■ bhal' now jvni'o: our noticcf of the progress already made 
i . 'i Irontution. ihesemust necessarily bi- general-, but we 
It!ic details, to tlie published Reports. The 
S ' - u.l, o'.fid' -it the general meeting, S.idi March InOS, and ihf 
*. ou liitth March J809, (the anniversary oi the aboii- 
i:-' j-e.,. ,,' .1 variety of most intere?fing*|.'!ar:iculars, relative, 

•:.i.£i, tlic Society, but to ilic slate of the African contt- 

' r > • 

C'o.o: >v.ijica4ions have been made to the governor of Sierra 
l.cont, empowering him to encourage the acquisition of the Ara- 
inc and Susdo languages, by Furopcaiis in that colony, d lie for¬ 
mer has been extended, by the Mahometan conquests, over a 
hirge part of thtf vi^st coast. The latter, beside being spoken 
generally on the coast for 1.5(J miles north oi the eoiony, is^un- 
<lrrstood by the FouLlhs and Mandingocs j and is the mother 
tongue of the extensive country of Jolonkadoo, where the Nigoi 
is said to take its rise. Its acquisition has been greatly facilir.iitil 
by the labours of Mr Brunton, a mi^Sidr^ry, to whose learning 
and zeal we ow-e a Susoo grammar and vocabulary, with several 
other tracts, ildie governor has been directed^ to epgage proper 
teachers to superintend the proficiency q|*the scholars, and to en¬ 
courage both by appropriate rcw'ards. 

The Board has also sent to the same settlement three. African 
youths, who had been carefully educated in this country, and 
had been especially qualified to act as schoolmasters, by instruc¬ 
tion in Mr Lancaster’s system of education. They had made 
great progress in their studies j iind had acted for some time as 
teach^ptf^t the Lancastrian school Royal Military Asylum. 

likewise had some kuN/wleuge'^of drawing i and two of 
''fhein were well acquainted, with the w-eaving ^^oiton. 1 he go 
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vcrnr.r'of'Sier,ra Leone has been directed to encourage the schools 
established urMcr those yourtg men, by all Ins influence wiih the 
native chiefs ;\tid he hns also' been empowered to teiul over to 
this lountiy suc^otlier African Youths as may be qualifietlflo at- 
laip a slmihr proHiifhcy in sits T]ot easily to be acquired at that 
‘•ettleiueiir. 

A large quantity of the Tincst cotton seed has becMi sent by the 
lioaidTor distribution in Africa ; ir being wisely judged, that, 
nmhr the pressure of theOidfrsin Council, no aitiele is likely so 
>ei-ll to repay the tost of its cuTrivation. Above fifteen tons had 
been transmitted at the date o'f the last anniversary ('March iS09)i 
;ij!cl a part of it had arrived—was sown—and thriving txceeding- 
ly. Instructions for its culture ,and pieparation, frorr the sow¬ 
ing, to the period of its final embarkation, have heen likewise dis-* 
tnbuted among t,he natives, with the parcels of the tiVed ; and 
seven cotton gins, with the iron work for twilve more, w'ere sent 
out, to serve for present use, as well as to fmnish models for si- 
iiiilar macliincrv. 

It beiii" stated that a species of the pairn-tree, ahoiinding in ti e 
ncighhouiliocul of »SItrra Leone, yiek's excellent hemj>, and a 
specimen having becil produced to the Board, tlie proper utensils 
for examining this point, liave been sent out ; and directions 
have been also given to trj the use of the ri'.angvove bark in tan¬ 
ning, wliicb flic reports already received aurhorisec-us to expett 
will succeed perfectly. A machine fur expressing castor-oil has 
abo been tuiJiished, ilie iinr growing in great luxuriance on the 
AfruMii coast. 'I he Board Jus further sent out jdaiits of ilie wliite 
imdbeiiy, Peruvian b..rk, cainphcv, t(>bjcto*'and tea tree, under 
the s*upi linieinlanco of a person s.kilud in g.iuk'ning. 

Of the pTemiuins oflcit u by the lioaul, two liave been claimed, 
and one a wauled. 'I'he litter has bccMi given to Messrs And.er- 
sons, merchants in London, lor the inipoilatinn of 10,000 lib. of 
cotton, the growth of tl^e inland of 'J\ipo, in Sierra Leone river. 

, It was of good^ijiia!ir\, .Unl told foi ‘Js. JsH. per pound. Had it 
b-'en propel!y- gathij|ri,d and ckaned, it would Inn,e fftched a high¬ 
er piice. Atiother quaiiVi’y sent home brought ‘Js. JOd., lliuugli 
iabouiing under si.nilir dileits. Messrs Andvrsoi’S liave since 
greatly increased their plantations : ncjy less than six hundred acici, 
over and above their fornuT guninds, w'ere prej-aved for planting 
in May IScty. The preinuim for rice was claimed for eleven 
tons \ but was withheld, because those w'crc imported, not into 
lius country, hut the West Indies, contrary to the eruditions. 
I'he cultivation ^f several ^gla^lcs,^ as coffee, pepper, apir'^palm- 
oil, to w'hicli the ski] and efimate Cf Afiica are peculiarly wi'! 
’indarted, Iiayc hi^rcarto beep crc'atJv imredt d bv the state of the 
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duties in this country. The Tloart! has accor.lln^Ty njmf,^’fTroper • 
representations to trie ('. nernment on tliis point, amc!’oVitertayi 
little doubt that these will prove clTcctml. f 

The most important object, hAwevW, of all, re/iains to be no¬ 
ticed., The Board has been aci/vcly employed,-m giving ffleet 
to tlie abolition act, by bringing to light ‘the ’evasions or viola¬ 
tions of it by the arts of slave-inerchanrs abroa I, and their co¬ 
adjutors in this country. The diiTicuVy of obtaining such proofs 
as may bring these nefarious practices to condign punishment, 
need scarcely be pointed out. Jt .would be highly impolitic in 
the Board to disclose, in a public Report, their information on 
this subject, *or to state the proccipclings which they are adopt¬ 
ing, for the purposes of justice and prevention. We shall pre¬ 
serve th^same silence; mere^’* stating that our readers m.iy be 
• assured ^ic Institution does not*slumber over this its chief duty ; 
and rnirea^ting such of them as have the means of giving infor¬ 
mation, which may assist in detecting the practices in qurstion, 
w to transmit it without delay, either/ to the publislier^ of this 
Journal, or to the Institution in London. * 

The furtherance of the abolition by fvjreign powers, is anotbiT 
most important object of sclicitude with the Board ; and to a..- 
sist this, they have resolved to translate ^ind circul-ite aboHilon 
tracts in the countries where the trade continues to find proper 
tors. 'J'hey al.so lizfve never ceased to draw t.he attention of lui 
Majesty’s ministers to it, and have received assurances of as el- 
feciu.ll a cooperation as circumstances will permit. We con¬ 
fess, hovfever, that, from sucli a govcrurneiir, little is to be ex¬ 
pected in this way. If two of the mitiisiers were fornieily fa¬ 
vourable to tlv? t«use, one of those is now out of office ; aiul 
who or what the new one^ may be,—wlieiht-r they are fiy or p- 
gainst the question/ it is impossible for us to say, who arc h.ire 
ly acquainted with their names. We look to Ibirli.imeur for a 
more active and poweiful interference on this point ; and shall 
oismiss the topic with reinarking;“'it\ fairness to Lord Cas’le- 
reagh, who lately held the seals for tlie colonial department, that, 
though alviwys a decided enemy of the afiolitiam as soon as the ;, , 
act passed, he showed himself, on all ticcaiions, msposed fairly, \ 
and even actively, to assist in enfnrcnfg it. 

Our readers will now expect some account of the effects w'hich 
the abolition has alreacl/ produced in Africa. We shall begin 
with an extract from Oi'vernor Ludlam s account of the efiects 
Jiroductd by. the last elforts of the slave-trade,—by the exertions 
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of the 'iirjii''‘rs as soon as the day of the abolition was fiicd. It is 
dated 11807. 

The war m Rc^kelle is snspended : all parties seem to have beea 
too busy in fmrVc to think regular war. The same is the case in 
Sherbro, In bfiVh placer * «.hey ^ catcljing each other npen\v and 
secretly, and on aft- manner of pretence^; but not fighting. 

“ I believe, however, that more'’money will be lost than gained 
in the slave trade this year. *Most of those who did not go ofl‘ very 
parly, have met with many difficulties in obtaining their slaves, and 
provisions sufficient to carry ihciji off. Tliey have also suffered much 
in their crews, officers as well as ipen, 

“ Several vessels are reported to have been lost or cut off, chiefly 
to leeward ; and several insurrections have happened. The reason 
is said to be, that a great number of Bca(^h-men, * and Gruniettas -f 
have been sent elf, in consequcacc of the unusual def^'and for 
slaves.” 2d B('P ‘^ 

As a ro’niaflj >ve prefent tlie following very pleafin^ extratls 
from the 'Third Report, conipii'uig later accounts from ilic fame 
rcfpe«il..ble quarter. 

‘ Letters Irc-m the governor of Sierra I^cone, dated in May last, 

( 1 S0<S) state, tliat the colony was on tlic most Tiicndly terms with the 
surrounding naiives ; and tliat its influence among them had of late 
rapidly increased. Nunc of lliose massacres, wliich were predicted 
as an inevitable conse^juenee of tlie .ibohtion of the slave trade, had 
r ecurred in the neighhoiulicod of Sierra Lconci Only one trial for 
witchcraft had taken place for a hmg time ; whereas formerly such 
trials used to be very Ircquent: and akliough, in that one case, tliQ 
accused had been found guilty, she had not bct?u put to dtatli; but, 
after some time, had been set atlibcity. 

“ There is no fear,” observes tlie governorbut that the na¬ 
tives in this neighbourhood will Jiavc ahu.nd.iiit employment. Hither¬ 
to tlicy have been chiefly busied in tlic mamifi'cture of salt, which 
is in great demand. Their lice fields have ccilainly licpn prepared 
tins 3 ear a fortnight or three weeks eailier than usual, fiom which I, 
prognosticate well. 

“ All the wars round m^re suspended for the present, 1 do not 
say that tlicy are suspended in cousequi nce of the abolition ; but 
•"Cthe abolition is 5 ;efy lilycly to prevent their revival. * 

/ *•* There can be no doubt..that tlic communication between tjio 

coast and the interior is in a mir way of being more open. ”—“ In the 
breeding of cattle, we are greatly improving : their numbers increase, 

and 


* * Tfils is the name given to the persons, residing on the coast, who 
act as interpreters to the captains of fhips, and assist them in con¬ 
ducting their trade. ’ ' 

f * Or domestic s«;^ants. 'Kh.csc have always been considefed a* 
■not liable to be sold, u|^’ess whc^i conviefet^ of crimes to wlpch the 
^‘iitneof slavery is awCched./ ■ 
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and they thrive well.” And, in a subsequent lctt.r,X5*sVtated>/ 
that oxen are now used in the draught, mucli to the Advantdee off 
the colony. \ : ' * • 7 

* He thus concludes one of his letters-?^/' 

** Ciiis has certainly been one of ti^.c mjij^ t and most uninterest¬ 
ing years I have known in Afric^. I ha'^rneither trials for witch- 
ciaft, nor wars, nor kidnapping.s, td speak ol in nry journal. Per- 
liUjis \vc have the abolition to thank for if. ” 

‘ Tn a letter, of so late a date as November last, (1809) the go¬ 
vernor writes—« I have no doubt, <hat, if things go on as they 
do, this will soon be the first place on the coast of Afiica. ” And 
tie expresses hit sincere belief, tint “ <:ommerce and agriculture will 
overspread this almost depopulated part of Alrica ; ” and *hAt, 
if the colony receives encouragement from the Biitish govern¬ 
ment, it ■^^1, in no very long timd^, repay the benefits received, ” 

‘ Tlie ij^formation from Coroc is also very erscouraging. A letter 
irom that isl.fiid, dated in December last, represchts Maim Max- 
well, the present command.int of that ishynd, as indefatigable In his 
'^riions to pronvHe cultivation and civib/alion in that p.irt of 
.‘^nca. He has a plaiitati.m on the opposite shore^ which he keeps 
in a high state of cultivation, chiefly with a view to stimulate die 
r< itives to follow his example. Ho has hecn supplied with some lU' 
the cotton seed transmitted tn tlio coast of Afnta by the Directors; 
and has had a cotton jjm constructed after the model of one I'f tlu';!e 
lately sent out. • 

‘ A commujjication has also been received from the flold Toast 
respecting die political st.ite, and the agricultural faculties, of that 
part of Atrica ; which tencis to encourage the hope, that mucli inav 
Oc done tmvartls its improvement, if adequate means aic employed 
to lh.it end. ’ p. Ifl—19. 

Thefe fadls fpeak whole volumes ; and we need only add, •that 
a very coiifulerable intreafe of the lawful and diredl trade with 
fhe African coall has already fupplied, in part, the blank occafiun» 
cd by'the cefiation of the traflic in fiaves. 

We have now brought to a clofe i?di ‘‘notice of the important 
and interclling fubje£ls treated of in the works before us. To 
thefe tracls again beg leave to refer our readers.* j[t will afford 
us the mofl: pure fatisfadhion to think that,* among thme who per-* 
tife the pages of this widely circulattd'^ourntl, fome honeft and 
enlightened men may be found, whofe attention, not pycvioufly 
called to the fubje£l:, fliall Se fixed l>y the foregoing details \ and 
wc lhall rejoice greatly and fincerely to learn that our efforts have 
added a fingle aflive afl’oeiate to the Inllitution whofe hiftory we 
have bfren tracing. Much has jjcen done in the formation of the 
Sociey^^^fomewhat in the commencement of its opciations. But 
wpf'i^^ieftly hope tliat thefe«<Mre onW the flenefer heginnings of 
- 4n ellabllflimcnt, whofe rnature flreti^th, atid^i^al grandeur, arc 
deffined to throw its origin into the flVidc.- T 
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a‘ fuc!j a inonit nt as the prefent, with any tio'iceof rh« f(|uab- 
l»If*p of L.p^ CariltTejfjli and fJlr C^nninp^, or tlic more pacific r;*- 
ci !ir.it\j»tkons of Lords ISIoivine and Muh'r.ive. 'I'he piities to 
'whivh we VI ifl! to c\'!l their attention, are in»t the p irtif's in the 
Cabinet,—nor tven the parties in Parliament,—but t!ic piitics in 
the Nation ■,—ihat nanoii, whofe opinions atid wI»o|e fpirit ouy^lit 
tOjadmoniiii aiut rcntroul botH Cabinet and rarliam eit, but wlhrh 
fetms to u? to be itfelf breaking rapidly info two furiou> antf irre- 
conciloable parties, by wlkofc coUifion, if it bf' not previjiitetl, our 
conhltution and inde^ncnJcnce mull be fperdlly deflroltd. Wc* 
Iiave faid before/ that the root of all our roisfortiines. ^'is in the 
ftate of the people, and not in the conflltiition of tire lepiili- 
ture ; and the more we /ee and reflerff, the more we are faMsSt- 
tied of tl.is truth. It is in vain to cleanfe the conduits and r<f;r- 
volrs, if the fountain itfclf be tainted and impure. If the body 
of tlie people be fcrrupt or depravi^d, it is vain to talk of impro%- 
v]g their reprefentaiion. We have not time, now, to enter fiiHy 
into this mofl imj^ortant fubjrfl ; hut we fhall fpiak fe.irit f^!y 
what we fi.ror.gly'feel; and cxpwfe ourfilves to any thing, rather 
than the rcpioach cf having poorly fiippreifed a voite th.it will at 
all eve rts be very widely heard, at a criiis when \vc fe<l it to be 
our duty to raife it to its bigbeft pitch. 

'I'he dangers, and the corruptions, and the prodigies of the times, 
have very nearly put an end to all nc^utrality hid tnoderation in po¬ 
litics ; and the great body of the nation appears to us to be di¬ 
vided into two violent and moft pernicious fa£lions j—the cour¬ 
tiers, who are elmofi; for arbitrary power,—and the democrats, 
who are almoft for revol^ion and republicanifm. Between thefe 
Band a finall, hut moll; refpe£lable band—the friends of liberty 
and of order—the oH conftitutional Whigs of England,—with tlie 
.Jiefi: talents‘.wd the. bcfl. intentions, but wirheut jiovter or popuhi- 
rity,—c:ilumni.it(d and f*fpc«fled by both panics, and looking 011 
both with too vifible a refentment, averfion and al.frm. 'I'he two 
great div*.rion‘-, in the mean time, are^aily provoking eacli other 
to greater cxcefi'i s, aiul r '"4 ruiting their hofiile ranks, as they ad¬ 
vance, from the dlininifiiing m.ifs of the calm and the neutral. 
Every hour ilu* lifing lidi s are eating away the narrow idhnius up- 
4)11 which tLc adherents cf the coifiluution arc Rationed *”vv- 

ly hour it betonwsmore ni^cflary for tlictn to oprofc fonj^.wrier 
ID their rncrcr.c!<my,;t, \ 
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inuTiinj* friends of the coii{lifJtioii»to unbcml froni (heir cold and 
lepulfivc neutrality, and to join themfel^res to the more refpp£l.ible 
members of ilie party to winch they have the pjre.itcdl affinity ; 
and thus, by the wt i^d.t of llicir clmr.u'I-T, and tfio force of their 
tah'nts, to temper its violence aiivh rnt'der,ite its exceflhs, til! it can 
be guided in fafety to the deferc'*, »ud not to the di'llrutlion of 
t)ur hi) ’rtic;-. In tl-.e prefent crUis, xvr have no hefitatioii in fly¬ 
ing, that b is to the popular fu'* that the friends of the conflitu- 
#tion mulmurn tlicmfelvcs; and iliat, if the Wliig leaders do not 
iirft cotic/liaje, i-nd then rollrain the people,-^-if tliey do not fave 
them from the leaders they .ire already choolint; in tluir o-aii body, 
‘.and become themfelvcs their leaders, bf becoming tlitir p itrons, 
^d their cordial, though authoritative, advifeis i—tluy will in no 
long lime fweep away ilic ConfUiution itfelf, t!ie Monarchy of Kng- 
!and, and the \Vhig ariftocracy, by whicb that Monarchy is con- 
rrouled and confirmed, and exalted above alhother forms of polity. 

'riiis is the sum of our doctrine ; though we are aware thlit, 
to most readers, it reejuire more development th.in we c.in 
now afford, :,yid be exposed to more objections tlian wc Iiavc left 
ourselves room to answer. 'I'o many, we are sensible, our fears 
will appea/ altogether chimerical and fantastic. We have always 
had these two parties, it will be said—alw.ays some for carrying 
things with a high hand against the people—and some for sub¬ 
jecting every thing to their hod ; but the conflict 4ias liithevto af- 
lordeci nothing more than a w’holesome and invigorating exercise} 
and the constitution, so far from being endangered by it, has hi¬ 
therto been found to flourish, in proportion as it became more 
animated. Why, then, should we 'anticipate such tragical ef¬ 
fects from its continuance } ^ 

Now, to lliis, and to all such questions,’ we ni ^ ^^ m pnswer. that 
we can conceive them to proceed oiily^fom that' fatal ignorandt 
or inattention to the signs of the times, which has been the cause 
of so many of our errors and uiisfortuncs. It is true,,that there 
Iiave always been in this country persons who leaned towards ar¬ 
bitrary power, and persons who leaned towards a popular govern¬ 
ment. In all mixed governments, there must be such men, and 
such parties j some will admire the monarchical, and some the 
detjiiBdM(ical part of the constitution } and, speaking veiy gene- 
.'j^lly, Ae rich, and the tiniid^ffnd the indolent, us well as the base 
and fhe servile, will have a naturalrendcnc^io,the one side ; and 
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and cnterprizinp-, as well as the envious and the 
cNscontcnted, will be inclined to Janpe themselves on the other. 
These things have bee.i, >Waysy and always must be. Tiiey have 
been hitherto, too, w^y'vbt^ikschief or hazard ; and mljjr,ht be 
fairly considered as sybiytcOms at leas% if not as causes of the 
soundness and vigour of our political organization. But this has 
been the case only, becaus«| the bulk of the nation has hitherto, 
or till ffery lately, belonged to no p.irty at all.. Factions existed 
only among a small number of irritable and ambitious individu¬ 
als ; and, for want of partisans, necessarily vented themselves 
in a few speeches and pamphlets—^in an election rio*r, or a trea- 
surjf prosecution. The partisans of Mr Wilkes, and the parti¬ 
sans of Lord Butc» formed but a very inconsiderable p.tft of the 
population. If they had divided the whole nation amon ^ them, • 
the little breaches oif *the peace and of the law at Wemninster, 
would have been changed into civil war and mutual proscriptions; 
and the constitution of thd^ country would have been overwhelm-^ 
ed in the conflict. In those times, therefore, the advocates 
arbitrary power and of popular license were re.strained, not mere¬ 
ly by the constitutional principles of so many men of weight and 
:-uthoriiy, but by the i:bov,.lute neutrality and indifference of the 
grftt br.ly of t:ic people. 'J'bey fought like cham])ians in a ring 
of iinpaui.ii .spt ctators i and the multitude who looked on, and 
thought 't sport, had little other interest than to spe that each 
had f"‘.r play. 

Now, however, the case is lamentably different; asiJ it will 
not be diflicult, we think, to point out tlie causes which have 
spread abroad this spirit of contention, and chaijged those calm 
spectafCors into fierce and impetuous chmbatants. We have for¬ 
merly endeavoured, on more than one occ.iston, * to explain the 
jiature of that great and gradual change in the condition of Eu¬ 
ropean society, by which the lower and middling orders ffave 
been insensibly raised intcfffPater importance than they enjoyed, 
when their place in the political scale was originally settled ; and 
attempted to^jjrofw in what v'^ay the revolution in France, and tlic 
rtvolutionary movements c^_othcr countries, might be referred to 
the progress and the neglect of that great movement. We cannot 
stop now tp resume any pin of that general discussion ; but re¬ 
ferring such of our readers as may vi'i&b‘'to understand our whole 
theory, to the passages cited below, we proceed to observe, that 
the events of the Inst twenty years are of themselves sufficient 
to account for the state to which thft country has been reduced, 

--a-— 

. Vol. xiv. 290, &c‘. 
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parties that divide it, / 


endid situatibrrt 


'The success of a plebeian insurrection—thi 
to which low-bred men have beei^xalth*!/^consequence of that 
success—the comparative weakneHSi^idjg^fliciency of the sove¬ 
reigns and nobles who opposc(^i4 ananTe :ontempt and ridicule 
wliich has been thrown by the victors upon their order, have all 
tended to excite and aggravate the Aarfjprinciplcs that lead men to 
despise existing authorities, and to give into wild and extravagant 
schemes of innovation. On the other hand, the long-continued 
ill success of our antijacobin couftsels—the sickening uniformity 
of our boastin'^s and failures—’he gross and palpable mismanage¬ 
ment and incapacity of our government—the growing and inin- 
lerable bimlen of our taxes—aj above all, the imminent and 

•tremendeCs peril into which the whole natioq^ has been brought, 
have mat.f» j powerful appeal to the goot/’priip ipU s that lead 
men into similar feelings, and roused those who are the‘least ant 
lo busy themselves witii political con^ideiwloias, to erv out in 
^st numbers for reformation .md red'e-JS. i'jie number of those 
who have been startle-.t out of tiieli npatr.-u»y by tnoso frelings 
of snfF'"oig and vipp.eiiension, verygre-tiy exo.f-ds, we believe, 
that of ‘host- who have been tcnrpt''(1 from ■ \ the stirrings of 
an irregul ir ambirion ; but boi ti .r e ali vj ds-p ..ed to lock with 
jeihuj^v upon the '’dvocatrs ot powci .jt'.o' prerogative—to sus¬ 
pect f-Ita-T.oor, jtuI corns ption in every t'.og ti'-.it is not clearly 
t'xphiiiH d—t:i lescnt every -r pearar.ee ■ ■* h -ught\p»-ss or rcbcrve— 


to lif-tO' wMi 


■.*gor f II to 


l.'lc' of detraction against 


public tbaracr.ns—and to Inl'^vc v’’h implieir rashness what¬ 
ever Is s. 'd of tUe atlv.rnt ;p/’S of pv.’ .r eontvoul. 

Mu -h are the natiird a •*'.'.-’nal - u'eb of the ft'croafe of that 
popul it dilt.’ont'‘\t \v!'T. 1 ‘.las .■ 1, t' ■ fii ’a.rd i(» forui'dable an a- 
fpe(£t, and is in fi: ..:or wi h*ly I'pr ad a id more ■!<- nly rooted 
in life •I'ltion, than tne c an * e'nitemptur os voil beheve. 

'i'lic Pimmerati'.n, however w(^ix' ' 'i-e quite iiKL'tT.pIer if we 
were not to ad.d, Miac it h u'- bcti> ^■ro li.nonjjy hoipecl by rhe con¬ 
tempt, and rve’ftoTi, and dil'M' ;', v.’hich has bet^Ab loudly and 
nnw’ifely e\pr. fled by the opp..'lte p-ryj,’ Inaead of endeavour¬ 
ing to avoid tlie oc.Mlio'’S ot li.;!' tishvCrinn, iv.<\ to <b.>t5ie and ron. 
cih.ite ti.ofe wliom h can never be '-rpjitablo to liave fo:. ..';.>cs, 

it has been tlie uniform potn y of t; ■ e ‘vo.- ’t^-s h Irong govtrn- 
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^^unfdFtrq^tcilone, which was fird adopted in the time of Mr Pitt, 
Tia« b^ii prc^y well maintained by moll of his fuccelTors; and 
ha9 done morefiiwe are perfuaded, to revolt and alienate the hearts 
of independent ano-L^^ve men/than all the errors and inconfill- 
encies of which they ^a^£b|^4 gwihy. 

In running thus rapid^twerjfhe c^fcs which have ralfrd the 
pretenfions, and aggravated th»Sdffcontents of the people, we have, 
in fadl, dated the dhief caufe of the increafed acrimony and pre- 
tcnfiohs of the advocates lor power. The fame fpecfacle of po¬ 
pular excefs and popular triumph which excited the dangerous paf- 
fions of the turbulent and darir^r, ftruck a correfponding alarm in¬ 
to the breads of the timid aijd profperous,— md excited a furious 
antipathy in thofe of the proud and domineering. As fear and 
hatred Itad equally to feverity, and are neither of them very far- 
fighted in their councils, they* naturally attempted ttViear down 
this rifing fpirit by'menaces and abufe. All hot-head^l, and Ihal- 
low’-headcd perfons of rank, with their pir litcs and'depend.mts— 
and indeed almod all rick perfons, of quit*t tempers and we.ik in-'^ 
tcllecfp, darted up into furious ant'-j icobins, and took at once^a 
moll violent part in thofe polltic.il comentions, as to which tfiry 
had, in former time*;, been conh-fl’edly ignor.int and indilF.-renr. 
When tliis tone w^sSbome given from p.iirion and miftaken princi¬ 
ple in the actual pt flld'n’n of pow.-r, it was readily taken up by 
mere fervile venality* 1 he v.ilt nuiltiplicawcn of oifices and oc- 
(iipations in the gift of the gov.’rnment, and the enormtnis patron¬ 
age and expectancy, of wliich it h.is recently hf come the cenm-, 
h.is drawn a dill greater number, and of bafer initures, cut of the 
political nmtrality in \vl ich ttuy vioiild ot'.erwife have remained, 
and led them to counterf it, for hire, th it^unfortunatc violence 
which necfirarily produces a cornf[>.'i.ding viuhmce in its objects. 

Thus has the nation been fet on fire at tbt four corners ^ and thus 
has-an incredible and mod alarming (hare of its pr'pularion been 
feparated into tW'O hodile arui iirit.itcd p.irties, nniiher of •which 
Can now fubdue t’ e ot!jer*n’iihout a civil w.ir, and ti c triumph 
of cither of which would be equ.illy hit.il the condirutioii. 

The force c.^rent of thele p.iiiies is but imj*eifcctJy knowr, 
we believe, even to thofe who have been n'rpi C.livc'ly molt active 
In array M g them; and t'e extent of tie advcrie party is rarely 
ever fuipeCled 1/y thc lc v.ho are /.iMlonsly ojijjof d to it. There 
Is lead cirur, howev'r, in the eltimafe of the partisans of arbilrn- 
ry gijvernrr.t Jit. 'riiey aii^ in power, and Ihow thcmfelves;—bu’, 
fur this very re.ifon, lin ir real lorce is probably a gteat deal le!s 
it appears to be. Many wqar th.eir livery out of neceffiiy or 
cbnvemt nc^, whofc hearts «re with their ac'veifarics ; •a«d mar y 
clamour loudly in their caufe, whn^would cliiincur morei^kioufli^a- 
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paina them, tl.e mnnvnt they tho^hnhat.c-^!lf?Ca« going hick 
ill the^wotlJ. ihe clemocratica^arty, on the other hand, is 
fc.ittered and obfcurcly vifiWe. 11 is'not for the immediate intc- 
reft of any one to atknow ledgeXtf, and fcarcely any one is proud 
of its badge or denomination. It ^rks, however, in private 
dwellings,—it gathers ftrength at homiffy firefides,—it is cottfir.T- 
rd in conferences of friends,—it breaks out in pamphlets and jour¬ 
nals of every defeription,—and ihows its head now and tlien in the 
more tumuliimus air. mblies of nopiyous cities. In the metropo¬ 
lis efpocially, wliere the concentration of numbers gives them ctfti- 
fidence and importaTice, it exliihits itftlf very neatly, though not 
pltogothe^ in itsaclml force, f'low that firce now Hinds in 
comparirllj w ith vvij.it is oppofed to ir, it not p^nhaps be 

very eafy to Calculate. Taking the whole nariotf over bead, we 
fliould conj'. Qure, that, as tilings now they wouh! be pretty 
equally bal U'ceil ; bur, if :>ny great ci! miiy li ouli give a ihocic 
to lie' Habillly of gTOvernment, or call imperiouliy for more vige^r- 
oiis couiif 1', we nr'' ci evinced that the pirlifuis of popah.r gr- 
v« rnment wouid b. " id to r'.itnun’b.’v tbj^ir oppon'^nts in th.* 
proportion ('>jf tlirce to two. Wh'i-n the one p criy liail fail d fo 
f .tally, ii feerns to h@ a natural refv'.urce to m..ke a trial of the 
other; .md, if civil w ir (>r fon ign cr-injucjl ll.ould really fall 
on U'5, it would be a loovemcnt u! r.otl f)l inl’inodive wblilom, 
to dirp!.i;;e dind ro pundii tl.ofe nndv r whofe tilreCt?,n tiny had 
b.vn br^'iJgiit on. Ifpo.i t!.e (1‘gbtefl alarm, too, ad t!»e ven.d 
and u-ipri:iciphd yyl.en i;ts of tjie prc.’f'garivc woultl inevitably" 
def Tt tl.cir colour'?, and t;c> ^ver to t!.e enemy,— vyjl.ile the tj^rone 
vwculd he hit to he dofend? d only bv its regu! ir forces, a-id its 


iinneMli.ite h 
'i'oiit^'?, nrr.g 


•|''•^.d.^nrK, reinferc'd wi:!i a few bands 
l.d with l•^.ne gc:'.ercu.s bat downtall ^ 


of d( Voted 

» 

.ri:s, utuliT 


thf* haim r ot ti:e W' ig .riflo-r 

Ibis wiibouf pr.'tetuimg to feftie t}:e numeric:! oj re! itivr force 
of the tw.> oypofing p irries, we wiili nu rd^to pa-f. it u % n otir 
readers, that they me both Hr.mg .u.d >'o nunr to render 

it quite irttpc-lhble that the ore fhould iTi^-.v cruth "f overcome- the 
utliiT, wnhout a rultioiis contention ; and r.'iat tb y are fo tx.ifpr- 
rati d, and fo fanguinc ;v.id*|uefiimptuous, that th- v wdirpu’h for¬ 
ward to fucit a contenvon iii -’o long time, unlcla th-y be lepira:- 
ed fir 'ajipealfd'by fom^poweriul interlercnr”, 1 bat tUe number 
of the democrats is wm, and iji daily incrrafitig with a vifible and^ 
dangerotfs r..pulity,/iny man nv.y f.n.sty himfeif, by the common'* 
and obwous means of inform atio n. is a fail wltich lie iu;.y rt*ad 
leg'ibuj^n the prodigious f/e, and fU'd more prodigiou!> circnl .tio-, 
ot Cobbett’s RegiHer, and Kver.d obher weekly papers of the fa n t 
gencr il J.4‘i.r;pt;on : he miy lear.n if^a every Hroet of ail the m um- 
" 4 I . faclur'.eg 
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fa^^urin^ and popu'^s towns io the heart of the country; and nnay* 
and muil hear it mod audiblythe public and private talk of the 
citizens of the metropl^lis. Aa thefo' adbrd direct and (faipable 
proofs of the a£lual increafe tm* Aiis formidable party. But no 
man, who undcrftands any thing of human nature, or knows 
any thing of our recent mllory, can need direct; evidence to con¬ 
vince him, that it mud have,, experienced a prodigious increafe. 
In a country where more than a million of men take feme interefl: 
in politics, and are d^ily accu^omed to refer the ^Icflings or the 
eails of their condition to the condufl of their rulers, is it pofll- 
ble to conceive, that a tJiird part at lead of every man’s income 
iliould be taken from him in thi ihape of taxes,—and Vhat, after 
twenty years of bod^tful hodility, we fliould be left w^out a fin-* 
gle ally, and in imminent hazard of being invaded afta conquered 
by a revolutionary foe, v^thout producing a very general feeling 
of difafFeClioBi and difeontent, and fpreading through the body of 
the nation a great difpofition to defpife and diftrufl their governors, 
and to judg«^ unfavourably of the form of government itfelf which 
could admit of fuch grot's ignorance or impofitlon ? 

• The great increafe of the oppofite party, again, is but too vifible, 
we are forry to^ fay, in the votes in Parliament, in the existence 
of the prefent adminiilration, and in the fale and the tenor of 
the rreafury journals. But, independent of fuch proof, this too 
might have been fafely inferred from the known circiamtlances of 
the times. In a nation abounding with wealth and loyalty, en7.> 
moured of its old infiitutions, and indebted |or its freedom, in a 
great degree, fo the fpirit of its landed ariftocracy, it was impoffi- 
ble that the excefies of a plebeian infurre6)don Ihould not have ex¬ 
cited a great averfion to every thing that had a fimilar tendency j 
and in any nation, alas ! that had multiplied its taxes, and iiTCreaf- 
ed the patronage of its government to three times their original 
extent, it could not but happen, that multitudes would be found 
to barter their dndejfendence for their interell, an^ to exchange 
-the languagFw free men lor that which was moil agreeable to the 
party upon whofe favour^iey depended. 

If the numbers of the oppofed fa^ions, however, be formidable 
to the pe'ac^ of the country, the acrimony of their mutual hoilility 
is Bill more alarming. If tl'.e whole nation were divided into the 
followers of Mr Cobbeti and Sir Francis tWrdett, and the followers 
of Mr John GiBord and Mr John JJowles, does not every man feer 
tliat a civil war and a revolution would be in^S^yitable ^ i^ow, we 
fay, that the factions into'whicti^jbe country is divide^'are. not 
very different from the foUower^i of Mr Cobbett and Mr Gifiord $ 
and that, if they are avowed to defy and provoke each oth^r into 
sew extravagance and incrcaUfil hoftility, as they have been doing 
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latdf, we do not fee how that lioft trewMie^doiM of\!I ca]ai|dti0 
is tp be avoiik^* If thofe who Ipve iniiueiibe with the pcop^<i||||| 
on a little lonfjet to eacite in them a contenwt and diftruftk#4P 
public chgpdters, and of all idftkutiont of authority^ wnii^tw 
moft isonfpifiiioiit hf our {rablic men ko;oii to by dteir 

du£l, that contempt and diAniftf->4f the people are tauglUf by htt 
who ntw take the trouble tojwin their con&lrieflfce, thpt ParliatflM!«it 
is a mere aubmblage of unprin^lfned pli^-hununa* and that imt 
and oufs are equally deterinmed to corruption aidl pccula* 


yote$» what no fane man in the fcin^om can cmtfider as admitdng 
of apology {■^jf thole to Urhom thibir natural leaders hhire eWen up 
'* «oTi' • - * - • 
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eafil? be relieved of half (heir taxea^ and placed in a dtuation of 
umphant fecurity, while the gov^nment ^tuuaes to nulti^]^ its 
"impofitjojlB, and to wafte their blood and M^fure in expeditions 
wmch maKflk us deteftable and xidifulous in e^s of the worMy 
while they bring the danger nearer ^to 0^ own door j^if, finat^ 
the people are a little more perfuaded tMTi, without a radical change 
im the conftitution of the Legifiaturci they muft continue in the 
condition of Haves to a junto of boroughmongerSf while Parlia¬ 
ment rejedls with difdain every propofai to coxrefb the pal¬ 
pable defers of shat conftitutioQ -r-ThenVe fay that the wlmk- 
tome days 6f England are nutqbered,—^that (be ftands the 
verge of the rooft oread ful of all caiamitieSt***'and that the 
freedom and happinefs which we undoubtedly enjoy» and all the 
morality and intelligence^ and the long habits of ioMr thinking and 
jcindly affe<^ion whi^ adorn and exalt our people^ will not pro- 
us from the ^errors pf a civil war. The ftorm is mo^cvt— 
dently brewing f|er*oiir he^s at this moment j and> if it cannot 
be difperfed before* it buric upon them^ we do (lot fee wberc is 
our chance of betttg laved from deftrufbion. 

llbe IHue of this unhallowed coti^fb will Hot Be long doubtful* 
The experience of all countries* and of dtr owb country at m 
time far lefs perilous* has (hown* that popular infarredions are 
almolt always fucccfsfii].* The governots»«indeed, have vaft ad- 
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this be not Sufficient to prevent ^ io^ivfaion, tlm is 
ao>y chance of its being able to, beat it down^ ' 

Jthw, becomes equaUy fapil to a government i^ fusfc a 


iufurj^i 




.liftiViry, ecortSi®^. 
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,, an|> in all probability, far 

enterprife Am tatMit,' tbali feit defence of 

Q na^p«iBift>lD^ the aj^ePoM, tn^ph of f^K a 
't|oa|i^er^ '‘would he the^^fh of^*|E rf^ B|iiberty, and of her 
^ppi^4 and ’Thore iherely Ihred in 

AeVfi^ft^ have f^,'^^^.^y&wh(i^liav# readi tif other 
or re&iOaMl on^fdiitt jqhmpis. miift kiibw, iuf 

iime,^ 


of thgt 


iii)|$h^ktn3^nk"’Anjl4a fo^ 4'^<t nr a .fta» 


„_ic«fe' ’ Wt aAd th^at^ala of 

ra^Ajfein the cbn{)ih;iitiflh|>^of EMnid ;4>uti[|f ^e rend alb^ 
ftlfail^i 4itd fcatter Vipre 

aiguv ■ uf ^'^liriti^^ity, ■:^' ^ •■' 7 ■: ■ r '■ ■ 

*'?'^(e"biw ttof wfcACy^is ri»at 
lllitnity iHt iiame t4dumlin^^ - 

The fttbility of« ihA:£ngli(h oonftitution deprads npkn its ' 
Hkvchy and 'afift^Q^y; afkd their {lability, again, d^nds rery 
on the ciacumdahoe of their having grown nafurally out of 
frame of fociety-^np^n thhTr having ftruclk their roots deep . 
throush every ftratum of me pelitkal foil, dnd having bfenmouldr 
ed andimpreiTed, dating >ar long eottr/e of ages, by the ttfagea,Jn^ 
flitittiona,'habits and a'flFe^iMcr Of fhe community. -A popular te- , 
volution would overthrow^he tOoiiareh^ and the atiftocracy ; and,, 
it'were not tfne that revblution propagates revtilutidii, as 
vife to waves, till thaiagitatlon isi ftopipetf hy the iron.* 
defpotifni, it would (till require ages of anxious dif> 
comfditi before wo cdukl build up again that mlg^ficent fabric, ^ 
vrfikh w^w requires puriiication rather than, rep?dr| oij^fecure that 
to our new eilablHhnients, wilhost which they could 
" haii^,4io otW good quali^. ' it . 

Sttjeh Wdhumbly conceive to bd'thetCoul^e;'ahA'fhe daufes, of the ^ 
evils which we believe to be impending. It. Uptime now to inquire 
whether there be nolremedy. ‘If the'whole nstioh were adfj^ally 
divided into revoludibnills and !ngh<m.onarci)y men, we do not fee 
how they oohld be ^evented fighting, and giving us our 

chance.df U'defpotifiii^r a tuthuItuary/democracyV. fortunately;, 
^owevcr, ^is b not tbexrafe. There.^'a thi^'^par^y m ‘the na- 
^‘ns MUma ly hs4eed^ in point iof tfnnroeTs, compared with either 
.^e —Slid,, for tins very luafon, low*‘we fear, in prefect 

^puhhlty---bct|ie{rentially powetful from talikitk inid reputatfori^'^' 
aM"'«<idlci^teAfo become both pofpulaw actd .ats^r1llttve,^hy thir 
foirnsls and*foe ilsynefs of its- priuciples^jiThis il comjtof^ w 
i7^4^hig Wfalq^iof fngland,-—hieei udi^ou't4crrgetfi^" 

idiat ag govtrnmeinCv b from the^-pe^p^ 


are fatia^ed that rights 

_'-..-i._I I__r.*.!.!*._j;*_ 


^•are belt 

rnaintaitiejl by .si ISgui^bd'^ JiiSedU hldha^chy, and ^ 

)l|^n a]rittocracy3«*%i^ vldl|ji||A^ d^ittmch averfe, there 
Ij^wy attempt tq underra^^^Ae thwnej or to difcrcdit the mo- 
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party % 

fider^te 




“■” fW i^i " 

f?iiW off 
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Ions of thst 


Mtivfi hmfm «fJdie m 

rmd MWiMb|MWc«TM^w^ 

'- hl>w<«w,,(lM»>«Ml|^ up 1)1 


Jtowlui^ ^wm. the radl» 
old coii(^i(Ui|i%t^ jE^W^owM&fdhischei^ 

K^es, they cag no Ipo^ *i^ ««y4tfaTC lOf ed^t at 4* 


lil^raM pntyj^iui are top itv^ lp wiW ]||e|f at thajir 
*i“*i*^*> »gaioft tho 'ioiiicaiu^ of tha.dftrS, an? 

Pjpe^dona of the peo^ It i| i9«Mtr«rir* tHbreftire, 
that t!^f Would now leave this iStffe«d«;of ^|l^ and defeiryg^ 
rotdlttiOirj ^«<l, if they would crufhed along wWf 

the j^ftitution on die dollifipn of tii% ti||p^]Ko(lilc bodfles, they"^ 
muft identify themfelv^ cordially wifiii,*Qie heieir part of one 
5^ thus ibothe, ennoblt^pad controul it, by the info- 

Co« of chbir own Ipirir, and the a«tliot||y of ih*« owti wildom 
and e«perie«ee. JLUte faithiial feOfiole« oHhofe troope ksem mipi» 
n^, tjbey Oijaft jfoin the mareh, and aaix Widi *the rinki ed” th# 
oahiders, that they ma|^ be enahIe4to recIaiaaandteprr&tlMi^*, 
and iave boA them ^ themfelves troof a forownA h. (hameful w» 
ftru£l:ion. They^ve, no longer ftrengch to oyjeaiwe oi^ rc^el ei- • 
ther party by a aod forcible ait1;i^l aadfhilft ijicro- ^ 
fore, by gentlb and ooodUatory means, upon that whi^ if « 

dangerous, moft fiwible, and moil capable of beit^ l^ded t# * 
noble exertions. iXe fhe Sabiqe women of old, they muA^row 
thethielYes betweeih dheir kindred coadmtantf $ .and iCif the 
and unnatural feudby^aites and embfacetii aod dtfluaiiyes of kind- 
nefe and^attery. «, il\ « 

If cbta be plainly ||id general poHcy which they ought to pur- 
sue, them, can bo litde flotation as to the side to wluch they 
miUit address themfeivts. To the Court they oaonot go j because ” 
the Court wlllipdi relieiye them, except as r^negadoef^d uonOn* . 
ditio!^ refugeesr-*-b|M|^i coming in diad clwacier, tl^ 
nemr fcn able to of their wiadom Or temperaned idtOflm^ 

cotttfdpni-^and nmil||||Wcausnsucha measure would irvetidlltahh^ 

'ruiSHnr Oha^tom wmthe peopki and rivet in thepuhUo ^ 

tha^mMuft mid OMpmplipf oil^publie chancters W!iidlchli^d!j^ 
among d»e Itelt 4isj«£oMlpim the preseirf tetOlutionary » 
temper. It edteduna, mv mf A, t»al m/f must ^associate them¬ 
selves wHh.#he popula# paa|l|^: 4 nd wO^^^Whun, in a few 

wordff bflih our reasons for urapg tbt|l|#tiu% arid th« extent 
'of the 8«rifices by Yhich wd ihtnk h® effected. * ' 

The first and the most ponsptcuouf 460K^ for this election is, 

Kk« ' , . ‘ 
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«^ tlire^,W, wiUdnly^^^^.anFo^ef^' an|ikbi^e^t>atly 
*ore fiitfily sttStong tfieiiitdhM^ '^dbc^ ^erer from all 

rest of lire cwnn)f)|Mtf» w^but luw^g lire liiott teti« 

^ency etdier to lKel^i> or to itclaim them. Erelf ^tose, there* 
Ibtrek who do noe^pe w^oare'fpr the people, are now^lted’bpDn 
'^o .yrecify them, by all that can/eftdhably be 

'’^ranted} and not omy reirest their grievaneesi but to comply 
with their detifee, in w§xt aa.|lkey can be complied with, with 
’^eta hazard than must eirllintif^arsse from disregarding them. 

' Another obriOttt and stdang reason (or this* reTOhbilii^te6i|< Ji, 
that a ydty great proportion ^ithose are.now enrobed under 
lyire jbamieia of democracy would be very glad'to Kbch lo the 
dliiihlard^^^ a legitimate chieftain, ^ it wetb,.imce opeii- 

s l^;^fiijfii|irled in *tho i;affree of the ^people, l^ile are treat- 
^^cMWith a disrent ha^h«refii|'aDd auspiclatn, ^ay will stick to 


under -a 


^reirown leadei^%ttt'ds(l^ be proud ^ 

tfi^ler gttidanoe. And though ^ more de^mte, and ambitious 
ncdschiireoit$1>f, the party might oppose Mj^ a coaltdon, all 
^^\|respecta|||ie.'and temperate Weuhl hail tt*wrepl9elight, and sub- 
nijt to a fal^^mre efficient cofjitroul than pan be anticipated 
bf those who have only seen thena^^vlien irthtglx^ by insult and 
disdain. ' '■* • * ,¥ . ♦ 

’ last invincible reason for a ^Marongh ideoiKnliation between 
the 'Whig royalists and the great bbdy^n tl^ pdt^l^ is, that it is 
m gross soteasn ond absurdity to auppOf^V *hat anch a pitty 
‘'should ezisHidthont being supported by^^ dffieOf^s and appro- 


%a^9h of the people; ¥lre advocates of 
'pnet of i^tiigative $ and they who rule 
'dfeansm corruption in th^- hands#—hut 
4iNN^ohi'mu8t ire recognized bp. * 
iioltiippblt^ by the people, tb'' 
theri^ore, the people aue e^dnC' 
go after them and bying llmulb&k^ 

Cttsed for having ihi^ corr^r 


ative have the sup- 
uption, hav# ffie 
of natidial 

auppolrty'^nd 
^epi, th%y must 
np;<0Mire to be ex- 
magoguesa.tfutn ffiey 


would bji^ ^pressed by tyrants. S|[f a*party 

is to «alst at all, therefore,, friendiy dt once tt? the liberdm of the 
people and iho integrjtre the monarchy, and holding diat li« 
Wrty is best MCttre^nyfl monarchic establishment, it ii abso- 




rti«. ^ 2%e Siaie 5*5* 

Itttely necessary that k should poJets the confidence and sif&cbr 

• raent of the ]^ple i and if it apdear ^any time to have 
the fijrst\>f aints dutks, acd ^ *ftec4ur| jlielitM to ifte 
charge of ^ fj^e reit| is to regahA by eviry e&it ciMiiiatetiit'^ 

* with probity a^honour. ' I* 

Now. it iee^ true, that tbe^iWhUeiiktiMWi^ thehody 
the people fitop the coniUtctlonal obantpUpe td weir freedomy 
originated isi the exoefles d^Tipn •'Of thb tbeMfelves; 

but it 1 $ not left tmey that the Whig roc^iftt hatcincre^^d that 
nUeuadbn by the ha^(btiMritfs cpf their dvp<i^ent~»faf the 
idifpleafure and contempt vith'Orhidi^th^ have -difavo^Hled moft ol 
the pmular prpceediRg8->i^4»ia the pm# Of needleft and imprudent 
diftruK and reprobaticm with vrhach they have treatedf pretenfions 
that were <mW pturtly^inadmiffible. ^ have given too 
way to the offtnce which they mnft ndvorally balm i#cehred from 
(he rudentfa and irreverence of tht terms in which their grievances 
were ftatcj|| and have felt too proud fn inS'pgiation when they 
(aw vulgar add turbulent men'prefttmefiolay theirmnpurged hands 
upon the facred ark of the conditutlon. jThey have difdainfd too 
much to be aiTociated with cmrCe cood^tors, even in the good 
work of refinance and reforotattOn | and have hated too virulently 
the demagogues who have inflamed the people, and delbifcd too 
hearty the people who have yiekled to fo gmfs a delufiem. All 
this ‘feeling, Jiowever, though it may be na&ral, is undoubted]/ 
boUi mifplaced and imprudent. The people are|i>«upon the 
both more moral and more intelligent than they dver were W'aby 
former period £ a^nd therefore, if they are diftontented, pro may be 
fure thSy h«ve ettife for difcontent} tf tltey have been tModed, lye 
may be fatisfied that there is a mixture of reafonintbe fopfaift/y b/ 
which they have tteep peiverted. To know, thereft#^ bow 
affections may b^regained, and their violence difamcdi it is only 
neceflary to inqnbc,, luhat are their reafonable caiines of dilcon- 
tent, and what art the demands in which it is right that they 


fhotild be gratified, . , . . ., , 

And here, as a final reafort fi# ipftantly aflbciating with tht 
more tetoperaNt of the popular party, we have no hefitation in 

faying, that ^e people appearto us to be doatiytn the right in 
the greater paftW the demands they have brought" SorwaPiU, and 
that their canfidenci may be won at any^time, merely by %^^p|pdtal 
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Imh it niiy^^e f^Tned, 
on .it3i||itli fo #iii^matk- ' 
deci#^i| of^^iniOT, 
rittat«C;4lld Ihr mod 


..K^« 

, .. - . - , ^ . iiof'the jEove«|l«tettt, 

aWa^|t|h^^^th'cei;df i^ia;ai|d lhgio> 

' ^ Spaded 

‘*lio jrefenp- 


jf^endi^y for IfeejE^at 



TKHJS gai^^y’ which,,the!. ipeaiii|i: 
vititf obfcdre a»d ><‘nofmou8 
ment at feeing »|^d Cl^cetW^'ot a Spfeik^r'of'^the, jHettfe.’of 
Commons* fuixt^'i^d* at thi^r expenfe* with the l^od 
magnificence. 


rfand the greater part art i^rViti of his 
Tplendour i bnPit is witnefery difftfent feelings thaf they fee an 
'^.«potHcc:ary<^neral fattetf^ in flothful inactivity, and confmaning 
^rte iiard raifed ccntribtmOns of/> thoufand (Iraiten^ famines. 
Compared with^jHbe fum total of por necefTary expet)dUure> we do 
iKit mdeed think that any practicable' retrj?nc1imeii|8 wiU. appeaf 
very cbnfidefabk> t^r* at thelfame time, it is of infinite import- 
fpe^hat' they fliould be adoj^ed V—both becaufe their cut off '«me 
^Imodr avowed^ cbfl’uption-—and becaufe. they, remove a 
j^H^prdvoking.and il|vMibu$.;^Cl^cle from the ey|i of a fuffering 
and indignant people. Whep they.^re fainting, «|pder great and 
necefiary exmioiis, it is cruel to ifiako them provide for the lazy 
fple^our.cf a feiy ufelefs individuals: and the coil; of invefling 
" "'Ine favouritif* of'iminiftets with .the trappings of {indeferved for¬ 
tune. may'wcjll be fpared at the fpoment we are.p^utTiing for the 
death of European independence, and girdk^g ^mi^Ires forrowfui- 
ly to battle in defence of our own." 

The next point is one bf still greater importance \ and <me> as 
which, we conceive it to be still- clearer t^t all trji« friends J:o 
’the constitution ought to go along with the vo|<^^,.of people. 
It has always ajsp^rtd to us, indeid, that the,.gi;f9& practical vice 
\>f ous; goveriftnent, was-the want of a real i^ponsibility in minl- 
"Stersi'^tnd tbe impossibilhy o( inflicting aiijj^uiiifbment, evou 
where they^faad'been guilty of the grossest mibi§|ni||^ement. Al^ 
ter lavlsK^^ thousands of lives and mfiiions oif. tnpn^y)-*«^dP^f*r,.^ 
crrficipg^e character 'and the interests of'Jdfe Ooiinlry abroad, 
and f^dnelhibly tainting its, congfitj^ta^ <at j^e exploded . 

statesdfian is‘^rinittld to rj^tjrf^ wlm wcattli^.,..aHd hui;^ 

round with honours, and t.o watt unqu^^pned in a ^tvate sta- ^ 
tion, till some intrigueag&in foto office. ^ia. 

gystematicli^i^,—uis ‘and nqver.feiling impuni^, nag 
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upon the people and uppt^ the 
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government s^nd we are now siffering, and Mfe4iaiely*t6 eulef« 
incalculable evila iii||conse^ene^ ’ '*■ * ‘ 

wl^^Car the liwisteiial demiquent a^a^ed|.in 
.term^f ^attfficicttt. emphasis.'he oohooii^li^. aArf 


.term^f *att<Ecicttt, emphasis 
.yet«e^inuwli€n removed i 
^e^beaBe tSjen^^we 

for/& wjwt^ cm 

•icnserJ-ia tc!r-j^[ej;^||(^4hi^§^ 
*hef^^ they have 
iiishin^i^Clillhi^ 
on the &tst e<8Rvemetot oppi 


.iuf rJ^jl^cem 
pbipct,^-"lhe ^c- 


iwserjia tc![j^ej;ii||i(pw^h^e^^ and jhsitf Wts 

*hef^ they have ;-^^^'W>hatxon’to set sm exaippM o/ p£ ^ 
iiishin^i^^cllllh^ ofr^l^ ^eg^^hel&lijelv^B. iiTlej^^to,he guilty . 
on the &tst eenveoieiit pppeniUltly 1 ivB thus the chs&ter of all 

S ublic j»en u an distriist^or 

espSr of pablk virtue iS propagated^broegh'fhe wh^e ma^ of 
;the,^op|k If it were, only to doupterael^is moi^t fataf im¬ 
pression,* therefore—if it were ^ly pi^i^ a pledge of jjheir 
pwtt serious abhorrence of the ^racti^s whiefi have dispia^jed 
their antagonists—it would be the duty^f thps^who had proy^ 
th^ guilt of a minister, to *pr^ed ij^inj||tliim to punishment— 
tp pacify the ^people by the immola^on^f one, victiu^—and. to 
cstsmlish a prec^ent, which, in the event of their^owh miscon¬ 
duct, ^would insure their ipimediate condemnation. Tlus, how¬ 
ever, is but.a narrow view of the benefit to be derived, ai^^ the 
evils to be dispelled} by exacting frpi^M/^inquent oir incapable 
statesmen, thg full penalty of their bNfUufi and insisting upon 
■ making that responsibility real, which eVe^y on« verbally acjkno,uF<y 
»^iedges to be due. It is a great evil, that a mistaken lenity \rc<^ 
volts the people, and gives rito to suspicions that .am pften., unOTa 
founded } butit.^sa far greater evil, and that,'m contemplation c£ 
which resppusto^ity was introduced into our tog«tittttionf that 
corrupt and incapable persons are thus encouraged to sit dowu 
in the high places of the gqvermnent; and to undertake, lightly 
and wantonly, a tjifk, in which it appears almost as safe and hi^ 
nputable to 4il aa to succeed. Ministers were made responsibly^ 
however^ only that the spCtaacle of their putm/ma^ might deter 
iigfit or unwvtbf*persons from ‘venturing to occupy tfceir places ^ “ 
—and the wbblehsnefit of that provi^on is lost, therefore, if, 
after being displaced for corruption or’ incapacity, they ^per¬ 
mitted to livfe on insecurity, with all their wealth andytheirlio- 
n<}UT8-^4 to dose tKci/ days, V^hout censure, ’« the.,land 

which they have endangered ,hr debased. , v, 

Laying corruption out ^ the jjuestion, we wl^:^confess, that 
ihis habit d^ dispen«ng, #i|h jwnishment, even in thegase of inr 
capacity,‘appears to us to be-in the lUgheat degree pernicious, 
andlikety, in such fimes as^lte preset,’ to Tebd to the mQS| 
coJsoeuenceS. In the days of. peace, wd tranquillity, whdii^W® , 
were-wfe from without, and had most-of our peoj^e qttki^d 
. ' . It k % unaoiffluui 
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to rufh cbnfkktAtly forwam to fidk tut awful talK aa 
14>f Englifii jpdfitics at a bitfis u fkt ptefelft, has 

I to us a mattertnelanchotr aftofdlbtiieAL But» 
the fadt to he/ 0 | hud know, ibo» with what^qua- 


oerqitken^ it is rate^ necellaty tqat we ttiouiti try to Oetrr ttie tain, 
thq raih, aad the By attaching a fevere aii^hietiNIbltf 

f ^fbment to the^te^osi of *their incapacity. The*fhther who 
the apple from the ^^d of his fon, had another (haft for him- 
if he nad failed in t)w perilous experiment; and he wh6 does 
not hcfitjte to commilM^ late of hb country to hb own prudence 
and diferetion, furely eandot complain, if his own life and charac* 
ter be made to depend on the iflue. 

We tnift’'we are dot more tindi^ite than other perfods, and 
tmoh are fully aware of the value and thq beauty m mutual to» 
Iptatson and indolgencd^ibr human failings; but we profefs we 
can fee nothing in the teal): degree barlh or unreafonabie in Tub- 
«jediing an incapable ftatefman, who has brought tvH on the coun- 
trft to fevere and exemplary pnpifhment, even tHbugh there 
»fhoiiUi be no eiidfcnce of mifchievous princlplee or intention. If 
ft man, utterly unorant of medicine^ pretetins mjilay tho part of 




tio'n,'the law punifbes him as a murdere#. If another,'equally 
ignorant of noii^^ fets up for a redrefler of gmvances^ and 
with the beft intentions^ takes arms againft fhe exifting govern- 
anent, he mud fubmit to the falc of a traitor. What dien 'diall 
we fay of him whev indead of deftroying the life of One man, 

g endangering the peace of one'city by m %no^|mce and'pre- 
m^fon, has fent thoiifends upon thoufands to untimely graves, 
ftnd l|lkd the land from border to border wkh defbokidency and 
tnoumi^l Is he indeed to .be he1d,guiltlefe of tnb blood and 
this ndiS^f or is it not both jud-and necellaft that he Ihould be 
fubjfl&etl to fubftantbl wid exem|da^ puntflimenf, vond lb re- 
wudM by puldic aefentmenti as to aiake hb few 'a torror and a 
woi^aing'tar, all who might heqitmided to tome kfter 


nationfs defttUy I aftfbfe 






I'he Staljt^ Pattis, • ^3)3 

(eJdom^reCled, an4 to wllch there enift at all epy 

imwerful temptations. * ^ 

We tlvB||lE» therefore^ that ujwp this most importaDt }iotn#,,the 
» proice of the people is entirely inmni^n wi^ that of the consti- 
tuti«||| ^ and that the administration of puMid a^irs iM 
either^^ise, pure ot consi&teatt $iH corim and fnt^lipabl^j^l^ns 
twe fright from the o^c^'bf the c^taiti^’ of < | ^e 
sdgaidon ai^ the nttre!€^mjhi|jg ^nishniM^,(» the ftr Mii ndeia»»*->aiid 
till it have ceased lo jbe 'j^sslble. for a cpurt favorite «o make 
shipwreck «f fhe lives Ji^ ^aracters pf the noblest of nis 
countrymenf Aid thenTetire fupgi offipe in the' uachaHenpcd Sna 
joyment of lionoisrsy favours and^moluments. Those who have 
exposed and discredited such an a\ministration| and by thal^ ex¬ 
posure have at last overthrown it, bound to follow tsp their 
• victory^ith vengeance, and .to* execute ji|^tice on the criminal , 
whom thi^ have denounced and convit^ed^ An eternal ahd ‘^s- 
tematic remission of punishment,—a angular ainnesty upon Sur¬ 
render, leads naturally to suspicions o/weakne^, or insii^cerity, or 
lioth; nor can those who mean we4 give a better pledge of their 
being in earnest in condemning the f^ts of others, than by esta- 
blismng a precedent by which they themselves may be punished, 
if they ever come to resemble what they have censured* When 
the country is Ueeding in every vein^ from the wounds i^kted 
by convicted foTly*and incapacity, it cannot be satisfied wuh the 
honourable dismissal of those by whose most guilty presumption • 
it has sufierad) nor can it have any security against the repetitimr 
of similar offences, while those who have brought the former to 
^ight, appear to be shy of inflicting the yengeance they « 
direatened. « * ’ 

We write this at the present crisis, with a feeling of eager and 
painful anxiety, in Vhich we believe most of our readers sympa¬ 
thise. The Parliament of England is now occupied with the in¬ 
vestigation of the nwt inglorious and deplorable undertaking th^ 
ever disgraced the councils of the country; and the hearts of the 
whok nation are watching eagerly for“thrir decision,—^not, how- 
«ver, to lMy;uided by it in their opinion of the merits of that ex« 
pedition, fft in their opinion of the^»Par}iament* itself tl^at is to * 
pronounce that decision. ' There is no man of common ^se, of 
common observation, or compson f^ing, that do^ not know 
that the mind*^ the nation is male up, and upon sufficient 
grounds, on the question *, and we verily believe, that there 

Is not a single individual in the kingdom, of an|^ party or any de- 
i adriptiiNly mat does not think that our operations-were beguq in 
* ignoinnce, presumption and fody | and that they were pro- 
WEtact^d by thf most coiftemptible i^eclshin, or the roost cpld- 
i bMed and unfeeling .obstinacy. NMeterminati^n of any assem- * 

** Uv'trill riter this impr«i»ipq«—oo^Kte pf any muqrity nw iqake 
— » * » one 

**" ' . . * . f.. <1 . « «« «r 



Pariies, J^n, 

4»ne wH'ukldal m his infrard «Qnyi(^ion. But, i£ there 

should'^ a a majomy Ih o^osition to that universal 

convic>tidh|. ^at we jj^uU tremjple ^ the cimaseiquences, 

bocTi pe<^le and die c|>astitiitioD. Tliere eanhie no such 

triuno^h for the %" such a dtiefminatiqn * and no 

blow half so fatal he stf^llL^ the j>eace and cpnsmution 

cf the/ec^nry, or. jtt the.authprily and respectability of thejgo- 
Veronreot* W^tare nothing at all about I^ord CaatlebTagh or Mr 
l^ereeii^ i an^hrery near ils Iktle about the individoaW by whom 
diey may be succeeded: but yce do care ftxf the people, and for 
■the monai^hical constitution of JEnglaniii^ and we cannot antici¬ 
pate, withom horror, an event that wiil.indicate sneh a complete 
sepliration between the peopl^and their representatives, and ex¬ 
pose the legislature to so ix^y plausible and dit^raceful imputa- 
trons. Boiore these ^ects i»su^ from the press, it idSprobable , 
that this momentouVoecision will* be given ; and, aeg^ding as 
It is Whh or agaiSist die liged and notorious opinion oT the coun¬ 
try, will it be eiHy at- dqSicult to soothe and conciliate the peo¬ 
ple,—w31 it be possible or^|n)posslble for Farliament to regain 
their confidence and afiedl^on. 

. The kst point as to whicli the people have been clamorous, and 
have found scarcely aiw abettors among the old friends of the 
cen^itutipn, is that ox a Reform in the representation. Upon - 
this jioint, we have spolcen largely on former ccclsions } and have 
f)nly to add, tliat though we can neither approve of ptch a reform 
uo some very popular persons have suggestcii, r.or bring ourselves to 
believe thar any reform would.accomplish the objects tliatseem tp 
be in the view, of its most zealous advocates, we have always bcc;n 
m opinion that a reform should be granted. The^reasons of po¬ 
licy Vv^^ich have Jed us to this conviction, we have stated briefly 
!.>» a fertner occasion. But the chief and thf? leading reason for 
smppQiring the proposal at present is, th .t the people are zealous 
tor its adoption, and arc entitled to this gratification a^the hands 
of their representatives. We la'ngU at the idea of "there beiog a«.y 
lianger in disfranchising a few roi;ten boroughs, or .communicat¬ 
ing tile elective fraiich^e to a great number of resi^Ctable cUj*- 
^lens ; smd as td the suppos^nl danger of yielding to Hfe desires of 
the people, we can only say, that we are much more strongly im¬ 
pressed with ’the danger of thwarting them. 'Ihe people hav# 
far more wealth and far more intelligendi now, than they had in 
former times; and therefore they onglit to have, and they must 
have, more poHtrcal ppwet. The danger is-not in yielding to this 
swell, but in endeavouring to redst If properly watched and.- 
managed, it will only bear tht; vessel of the sta^e more proudly 
and steadij* *,—if neglecte.d, or rsshly opposed, it w3l das|^ 

her on the and 'shoalsi«>f a sanguinary revolution. 

We, in .short, are for the-nwiiarchy and the aristocracy of.^Bng- 
tand, as the only sure supports .of a permanent and regulated free- 
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dom i but we do not see howdflier is now to be pfeserredi^ex- 
kepKhy Stti^nd4ng them wlth|he aliection''of the peoji©/^^SEe 
admirers-of arbitrary power, b^irid 'to the great lessoiLwhicli^l 
Europe now holds out to thcni, havf attempted to dispense With 
this preleatio'n», and the (lemagagucs have taken advantage of their 
folly 40 eawrite the people to withdraw it/tdgetKer. The friends 
of the constitution must rfbW^ryfg ifback ; and' must reconcile 
the people,to the old monarcliy oTid the old Parliament of their 
had, 1 ^, restraining the prerogative |rlthin its leyiniiiate bounds, 
and bringing back. Pafliament to its natural habits of sympathy 
and concord with its constituents. • The people, therefore, though, 
it may be deluded, must be rechiimed by gentleness, and treated 
with respect^nd indulgence. AlkindicatiouS, and all feeling^ of 
jealousy or contempt, must be abjuV^^. Whatever is to be grant¬ 
ed, should be granted with cordial alacrity ; r nd all denials should 
• be softe/ed with w'ords and with acts of iSit^ness. The wounds 
that are*fturable, should be cuted; thojp tW Ivive f^tgcjnajnore. 
deeply, should be cleansed a;:d anoint^; and j^ittrsuch as it may 
be impossible to close, the patiftnt sh^ld be allowed to pour any 
innocent balsam, in rhe virtues «f which he believes. The irri- 
, t^le state of ouf body politic will admit of no other treatment— 
li^jisions and c^tuteries would infallibly bring on convulsions and 
insanity. • ^ 

We had* much more to say; but we must^clor.e here; nor 
indeed could any warning avail those who are* not aware alrea¬ 
dy. He mu-it have gained with idle eyes on the recent course of 
events, both at home and abroad, who does not see th it no go¬ 
vernment \an now subsist long in England, that is not bottomed 
in the affection of the great body of the people *, and who dofflT** 
not see, still mare dlcarly, ^hat the party of the people is every day 
gaining strength, from the want of judgment aifcl of feelfng in* 
those who have defied and insulted it, and from the coldness and 
aliepiition of those who used to be their patrons and defenders. 

If something is not done to conciliate, these heartburnings must 
break out into deadly atrlFe; and impartial history will assign to 
each of the parties tlieiv s^e of the guilt^hat will be incurred. . 
The first and the greatest outrages will probably, proceed from 
the people i Wt a deeper curse will fnJ4*on the corrupt and .su¬ 
percilious government that pryvoked them : nor will Mej/ be held 
blameless, who, when tltfy mi^t hav^ ^cpre‘^.ed or-moderated 
the popular impulse by attempting to direct it, chose rather to , 
take counsel- of their pride, and to stand by, and see the con¬ 
stitution torri to pieces, becuise they could not approve entirely 
^ eithec of the combatants, ♦ ♦ 
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h. AGRICUlrflmB. AND RURAfc ECONOMY. 

•’ 5*he Fanner’s Magazine, iNo. i.Ix 3s. 

f Facts ancLQ ^i ervarions relative to Sheep and Wool, Ploughs, 
Oxen, and oth? Subjects Husbandry. By Lord SommerviUe. 

■ c' ■ 

^ The Farmer’s Account-Book foi; 1610. It. Is. 

< ARTS (riNR). ^ 

A Print, engraven in the Z.^' manner, by J. Burnet, from a Ffc* 
ture of the same size by D.J^lkie, A. R. A., representing a Man 
^ amusing two Children, playing«!>n a Jew’s Harp, being, the first 
^ of a Series of Engr^jjdgs, l^obfs, 1/. Is.; Impressions, |0s. 6d. 
Studies-fxomJNature; cMtaining Seventy-Eight Outl^ ^Ingrav- 
iSlgS of Scener^ i^\J^tcd frW the Mountains oi Cumberland, West* 
inoreland, jnid Lancashire, worn drawings taken on the Spot, and 
engraved by William Green. Folia 51. 5$. 

The Speculum ; an Essay on the Art of Drawing in Water Co¬ 
lours. By J. Hassell. Is. 6d. 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet. Vol. VI. 15s. 

A Collection of Portraits, sketdied from Life, since the^Year 17^3. 
By George Danc^.R. A. Nos. IV. and V. N. Is. each. 

A Letter from the President and Directors of the British Institii* 
tion. By M. A. Shee, R. A. 3s. * • - 

The Works of William Hogarth,'elucidated by Descriptions^ cri- 
- moral and historical. By Thomas Clerk. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

A Full Length Portrait of the late Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, 
,D. D.,Bishop of,London. 1/. Is.; Psr.ofs, li. Ilss6d. 

Practical Directions for learning FloWer-drawing, illustrated by 
Coloured Drawings. By Patrick byme. Flower painter, Edinburgh, 
dto. 2/. 2s. J « 

^ ARTS AKD SCIRKCES. 

Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Analysis, and Plane Trigo- 
;nomctry ; xvith an Appendix, Notes, ^d ; Illustrations. By John 
Leslie, Pro&ssor bf Mathematics in the University o£ Edinburgh. 
•to. 12s. • 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, fdir 1810. 2s. 

A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Robert 
Woodhouse, A*. M. F. R. S. 8vo. 7s. Ikl. 

Bvery Budder^hls Surveyor, or the Builder’s Vade Mecom. 
By Richard Jones. 6& 

Evening Amusemei^ for 1810. ‘|5y W. Prepd, es^. M.’A» 

A System of Astronomn.^'tibe simple Plan of Geographyi'with 
Descriptions,' &c. ByJofm^rtii^. 5s#- ' • 
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Arcana, Or Miisemn of Natuil, containing Deltncatians V tls» 

• most recent Discoveries on the SAject of Natural Histo^r^ No. %» 
2 s. 6d. « . 

The Ninth Number of Lybourn's Mathematical Repository,, eibn- 
taininj, besides various Articles, Solutions to the Mathematical 
Quesnons proposed in the«Seventh NumJ^, and a Series of Ne\r 
Questions, to which he soliciO^ Ansivers from his Correspondents. 
Th 6 Ntt’niher here announced, coinpletes the Second VoMime of the 
Work* The two Volnhnes containr-^l. Two HuBstevd and liftr 
Questions, both in Pure and Mixt Mathematics, almo|a all df which 
are entirely new ; and in general Ach is accompanied with scvendi 
Solutions by different Mathematicians Thirty-three Original 
Essays on Mathematical Subjects ;^3. Several Mathematical Me¬ 
moirs, extracted from Works of Emk^ce, chieflv the Transactions 
of Learned Societies. The Tenth Numt^r of this Work will be 
• Publishcjp on the Ist day of Jun^ 1810. 
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The Life of John Philip Kemble, £sfi|^ 2s. 6 d. 

The History of the Political Life of the Righd^ 

By, John Gifford, Esq. 3. vol. Imperial 4to. 

4to. 8 /. 8 s. or 6 vol. 8 vo. 4/. 4s* . 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Virtor Alfieri, written by 
Himself. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The Narrative of the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. Frey, Minister of 
the Gospel to the Jews. 8 vo. 7 s.* * 

Life of Lord Nelson. By the Rev. J. Clai ke,*and John McArthur 
Esq. 2 vol.* Royal 4 to. 9/. 9s. 

Eccle^stical Biography; or. Lives of Eminent Men, connected 
with the History of Religion in England. 6 vol. • 8 vo. 3/. 15s. 

BOTANY. ».« 

Fuci ; Or Coloured Figqjes and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists to tlie Genus Fucus. Bf Dawson burner. A^ol. 11. 
Royal 4to. 4/. 13s.* 

The Philosophy of Botanj^ By Dr Thornton. Parts XVIII. 
and XIX. 10s. 6d. each. 

A Calendar of Flora, composed during the year 1809, at War 
. rkigton. By George Crossford, Secretary to the Botanical Society 

•f Waningmn. v ,* i t • 

Elements of the Science of Botany,^ as established by Lmna-us; 

with Examples to illustrate tlie Classes and Orders of his System, 
full of Engravings. 2 vol. 1/. 6 s. 

• BIBLIOGRAPHY. • 

Bibliotheca Nova Legum Anglia;; or a Complete Catalogue of 
Law Books, arranged on a Plan entirely new, and corrected to the 
Bivsent Time. By William Reed. l2mo. 7s. 

A Catalogue ot the Libral-y of the Royal Institution, methodical¬ 
ly an^mged, with an Al^abetical Index of Authors. By William 
r^Harris, Keeper of the Library. ‘ISs. 

• « • CHSMiSXRVe 

Rudiments of Chemical Philosophy.' By N. Meredith. 4s 
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Rui^in^te c£ Cll^istrf/nimtra&d^ 7 ‘£xpertxDent& By Samuel 

. JParkcs* * I* *' • i'. '• 

• ,;. ,,. ^ DR^WA. 

Thbi Patttcsiic 'Ei^rtaminTOt** called* the Jubilee^ performing by 
the l>iiry^Lane Company, X.yceum. Writteo^ hf Jesepii Kemp, 
Mus. Poc. Is. \ t' ' 

Theatric Coum^^ a tVagi-Coni^y, in FivfiVVcts. 2s. 6<1. 
Theatres. Vs.',’ “ - ^ 

, ‘ConsiUeratfiiiliQsm the past present St#? of tlie Stage,.with 
Retercnc^ to i|ilt Contest at Covent Garden. 28. Cd. 


The Rcbelnm^, or All in jtlie Wrbng, A Serio-Comic Hiiriy-buriy, 
as it was performed for Tspp Month'll^ at the Theatre Royal, CoVent 
Gar^ji.en. 4?. / * ‘ * ' 

A'Journal of the War, canpr^d on in the New Theatre Royal, 
Cov^t Garden, from the i&tl^f S^tember to the ISth of Novem- 
. her 1809. ■ 'l 

Not at Home. By^ C. Dallas, Esq. 2 s. , , c 

Impartial Review of the Dispute be¬ 
tween the Public anSfthe Pro^ietors of Covent Gnrden Theatre. 2 s. 

A Letter to J. P. Kemble,^ on the present Disturbances at die 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. . * - 

• ' nOUCATIOK. . . 

The Elements of Astronomy. By George Reynolds. 5s. 

Tales for Youth, being a Series ofTrose and Poetical Pkoes. By 
S. H. Piercy. Is. 6 d. »■ , ^ 

Logic made Easy,' or a Short View of the Aristotelic Method of 
Reasoning. By Kenry Rett, B. D. Ss. Gd. ' 

The New Geo^aphical Grammar By the Rev. Johq*£vans, 
A. M. No. I. Svo, 8 d. . ; , 

—‘A Geographical and Historical View of the World. By John 
Bigland. 5 vol. 8 vo. ^ *»**'* 

Fable^on Men and Msttme^ By Rich^d Gurney, Juniw, Esq. 
12 mo. 5s. * * ^ . 


The Fruits of Reflection, or Mural Remembrances on variqus 
Subjects. By Elizabeth Hclme. 2 v©l. 12mo. 9s. 

An Inquiry into the best System of Female Education, or Board¬ 
ing School and Home Edacation, attentively considered. By the - 
Revl J. L. Chiftol. 8vo.** 9s. » - 

Little Dramas for Young People, on Subjects taken from Eliglisit 
History. By Mrs Hoole., 12m^ Ss. 

'i’he English Tutor or Juyenile Assistant. By W. C. Oniton., Qs. 
II Vero Moflo di Piacere in Coaipagnla---4(Tlie Art of Pleasing in 
Company) Di Carlo Monteggia, with a. French Translation. 12nio. 
6 s. ■ . 

A Vocabulary, Persia, Arabic, and English, abridged-from 
Richardson’s Dictionary. By David Hopkins, £sq. Royal* 8vp. 
1 /. 16s. . ^ 

Vacation Evenings, of Conversai;y|i|hetvreen *« Govenscssi aiMl> 
her Pupils. • 10s. 6a. . . ' ***' * 

Tlie Lost Child- A Chrisishas Tsieyf >s- 
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b«t^’6en GitliC Bntain and Ireland, Sir Jonah Barrington, Partin 
Imperial itd* Is. fine paper, 2/. 2s. * * 


The Annual Reg^er, or a View of the Hiatory, Politics, and Li. . 
teramrl? for 1808. 16s. • * u . . 

An Abridgment of die Histoay of Spain, from ^e Spanids <£ 
Don Thomas Yriarte. 12mo. 5a. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of Chancery. By V, Veser. 
esq. Vol. XV, Part II. 6s. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, llorseracipg, and Gaminghoases. 
By John Disney, esq. 8ro. 5s. 1 . * 

Reports of Cases argued and dcrenmlkad in the Court of Coiaaspn 
Pleas, and^other Courts, in Michadmas aM Hilary Terms, 4-8th , 
4>eo. HI. 1807 and 8. By WilUam Pyle esq. Vd. 1^ 

Part I. ttciyal 8vd. 7s. jf • 

A Digest oT the Bankrupt I.aws, with aCoUectigpiNlln^^attitcs. 
and of the Cases arg«ed and determinedVu the Courts of Law and, 
“Equity on that Subject. By Basil Montagu, esq. 3 vol, 3/. 3s. 

Reports of Cases, argued dtld adjudged before the Lords Com- 
xnissioners of Appeals in Prise Causes in May, June, and July, 180*1, 

B Thomas Harman Acton, esq. Vol. I. Par* I. Royal Svo- 6s» 

A Treatisq on Wilis and Codicils. By William Roberts, esr^ 
Royal Svo. 19s- ' • ■ , 

A Treatiw'on Pleading on the Equity Side tif the High Court of 
Chancery. By tJeorge Cooper, esq. Royal Svo. 13s. 

Proceedings in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Malta,||b Case of 
the King George Privateer, November 14, 1807, before the Right ^ 
Worshipful J. Sewell, JL. L. D. Is. 

Reports of CaseSjJ determinad in the Court oL King’s-Bench,,last 
Easter Terse. By Edward Hyde East, esq. Vol. XLl Part L 
‘KoyalSvo. 73. Cd. * 

■ The Jleading qpon the Statute bf Sewers, with the several Judges 
•ments and Resolttcions cf the Judg&s. By Robert Callis, esq. Royal 
Svo. 14s. 

The Whole of the Proceedings in the Ca^, tfsc Commlisioners of 
Excise versHf BiOwn and Parry. 2s. 6d. • 

The Whole of chfe Proceedings in thq*Cause, ClilTorJ agrdu^ 
Brandon. By Messrs. Ramsey Blanchard. 3s. 6d. 

The Whole of the Proceeding's in the Cause, Wardlc again^ D. 
and F. Wright, and hf. A. Clarke. 2s. Gd. 

The Sfdtcitor’s Assistant in the Court of Chancery. ByWm. 
Hands,, gent. 8vo. 9S. • 

Syphitx's Letters on the Trial^hy Jury, illustnited iu the Case ^ 
Alexander Davidson, esq. *25. Gd, , ^ 

TKe*^PleasuTCS of Anarchy, a Dramatic Sermojl; to which is pw* 


nv. --- - 

hx»d a'Map illustrative of the Work. 


3s. 6d^. 
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be had gratis ot MUler, Albemme^stveet 

. iA Letter addressed to th? Hon. the Lord M^yor* on the 

Sul^ect of General Medical* Rdief th the diseased Poor of the Citf 
of jL^don. By JallK^ Axnos jun. esq. Secretary to the City Dis¬ 
pensary. 2s. 6d. ^ ^ • 

. An Account of the seiwpd L^e Atmrante C^napanies, established 
in Londoiy jwddi a comparatire Vrew of their respective Merits and 
Advamtage^^^By Francis bailey. Js.], 

The East India Register and Directory for 1810. By John 'Ma- 
thison and Alexander Way Mason. 7s.. 6d. 

An Examination and Coinple|te Refutation of the Observations 
contained in Colonel Wardle's^rtter to Lord £llealfi)rough» on his 
Cha»e to the Jury, in of Wardlc against Mrs Clarke and 

the Wrights. ^ , j 

The . Complete Conditioner and Family Cook. ByJohn;Caird. 

^^ —A^Bc nurge for Sdutterers, DudUsts, Gamest^s, andaSelf.Mur- 
^rers. \ 

The Hindu P^theon. \By.£dwatd Moore* F.R.S. Illustrated 
with one hundred and five plates. . Roysd 4to. Si. 5s. 

VFhe unpublished Correspondence c^Madame du Deffand. Trans¬ 
lated by Mrs Meeke. . 2 rol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Mrs Galindo’s Letter to Mrs Siddons; a Narrative of Circumstan¬ 
tial Facts, including Anecdotes* &c. of Mrs. Siddons’s Life for tlie 
last Seven Years,^ with several of her Letters; » Sa. * 

Correspondance de Madame la Marquise du Defiahd. 3 vol. 
12mo. ISs. ‘ « 

The Leisu|aHour Improved* or Moral Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse, origin*and selected. Foolscap. 4s. ^ 

An Analytical View of the Medical Department of die Batisk 
Amyr. By Charles^daclean, M. D. ^ 8vo. '5s. ^d. 

Evening Amusenlflints; or the Beauty of the Heavens displayed ; 
in which several striking appearances to be' observed on various e- 


venings in the Heavens, during tin; year 1810, are described. By 
William Frend, esq. M. A. 3s. 6d. 

Herculanensia; x>r Archeological and Philological Dissertations* 
containing a Manuscript found, among the Ruins of Herculaneum. 
4to. 11. 11s. 6d. * ^ 

The New School I beiqg an attempt to illustrate its Principle^* 
Detail and Advantages, oy T^omAs Bernard, esq. 2s. 6d. 

The New Family Receipt-Boqkl a Collection of nearly eight 
hundred Receipts (omitting tiiose in Medicine and Cookery), in va. 
rious'branches of iJomestic Econokiy. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Seven Charges giveq to Grand Juries* at the General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace. 2s. 6d. ' 


dfriie High Price of Bullion* a I^oof of the Depredation of Bank 
Notes. By David Ricardo. 2s. ^ * 

A Friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentices. By die Aittkor 
ef Lessons for^tmg Person* in humble^Life. Gd. ' • 
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A JLttttw ^ T((liabii4ji ;t 
* in the Court erf* Ex^heque^. i 
of the Wfe<fl'in4* Aftrf Burtdi*n . 

Harbour 15y GeutjO' MulQ#J^es. Sl> < <|1 
An<>cf>ts<i 

loe. V MV t<k «*i.' ' t'^ * 

A Ii^ttor to *]ve Right iloip. Eltttrt>QTOugh<. ^cjge<iiofiMt hf 
his Cha^- lO the ^Ury >n tile iViaf of Wainilt«. F# and lit* WiHghtf 
.in I^Vih i, rhrke. hf Cr. t*« W%rdiff» 0 $q M. r. 1 b. 

An Analj'siv f Mr Locke** lEfotKOfaing MfiiMiail Uadef- 

standiig. By EdlrorJ 01ner» I> J0.V4ito* S«. ^ 

A Dictionary' o£ Anerdotul. ^3 8¥o. 16 b. 

Le Livre*Rouge; or, a xujjgr anchextraor4|«arf Rod Boi^, eon* 
t^min^ a Ijist of the Pentions ht England* ucqypnd, tod Itmyid* 
B> P. F. M*fVlltttn. 4<s. jp 

A correct Koport of the last enacted Wat, E0lH^ and lin|»ofl 
Duties of Customs, and DrAwWiu ott firhgi, Chemicdli^ and Per- 
Turnery. 3s. 6d. ' 

Mrbuivni tvmaStint, ke* 

The Edinburgh Med cal and Sorgfcal Jbunill, No. XXt. Ss. 
The Medical Atmiial Revievtr, yoI. t. Biro. • 9t. 

A Letter to the S^tndy of Medicine* and on the Medical ChatnS^ 
ter, addressed to a By Eetee Reid, M. Q. iis. 

A Ijetter !n lE^epIv to the Report of the StkresMcms of the Vaccine 
la.titutioui Bf Thomas Brotoi, Surgeon, Maiselburgh. Bvo, 
Ss. 6d. • 0 

Letters concerning the Diseases flf thk Urethfn. By Charles BelL^ 
8vo 7s. With Six PJ iteS. ^ 

A Selection of Sic moit inUrresting Cases baye oceuns^ lit 
the Piactice of eminent practitioners in Medicmi^ Surgery, and Mid- 
wi^ezy. lo which are added, an Account of New Medical Work^ 
the lateJmprovements m Chcmisti^^ MiarUia^, 8cc, tee. lOs. €dt 
Tw o Engravings ; one represeudng the Basis of the Hutswp Bralit, 
the other the Cavity ki aduch it b cootaiued, todoKipanied with 
Two Outline Plates, and llgures of Refotoee. »By T. J* Pettigrew* 
Royal 410. llkils. • , 

Case« and ObservaSoUs in Snxfpff, 1Eb|iV^ani|kr Weldon, ds. Sd. 
An Inquiry into the Seat aAd NauMt dv Payer* Bp llenry Clut4* 
terbuck, m. D. Part* t. 8vo. ite. ‘ a 

A System of Clueii:^ SnreerR Rrun(ite4 to dwf Basb of Anatp* 
my. By Charles^BdR,''\ol tuy^l 14a 


A Genuine Guide to Health. 


4s 


Bpir.K<aMfrchhi|l» 19mo. 

4 


ObsarvAt rns ihd I xpcninefits to ti^ ^iges4rtl tWerf Of 4ie 
Bile. By L igltsh* 11 Siftij^, ^ 

• Ah Essay on the History; Bractke, atAf lltMilT of ElCctHtoy. 
By John Bywatei, ‘ ^ ** , ' M 

Obsei^|juons on the Strurture of Hospat4f fhf dit Treatmcfit of 
wot*, tw, &o SO. . Xi 1 . 
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LunatliSv a<»d^lShe Oe^ft^^l^ftctpt^froii 'Maich the Cnre of Ir.si- 
nity tfttpy be rodif $eccesiWll|- couduttecU T* isvtiich is annexed, .in 
Aceoii.it of tihe intA^d Kt LulJ^dc Asylum at K- 

Uiiabur|[h, iHnstrocjg^y Inii]e'Engtfl»ings.' Ato. 

^IMflfgaias Gw^Pry tew.ir8>t]ie Royal 
ijmkihpr^ up and pobtished by 


Narrative ef4hi _ _ 

of Physiciatts <1' ililihibjir]^ 


of theCc^ege* the 4«ttiou^ I'tmted pipers 

circol 4 t|;f!!!l«!^tin relatine -to aifiurs. 4&b. 6s. 

A Hctpial Plan, taken hyc-in Olhcer, of the er^t Rituatirn nf 
onr Crsmd F^iedtttofi in the ScPichllif ihotihig the difficulty of Aj - 
jjroaeh to An<^eim. Ss. ’ ' ^ 

A or thpt intl^thiig ]^ATticiilar» attending the Sect nj 

Siege of Zaragojea., Trasy»ted frobi^dici Spanish, by William Buy 
esQ. ®s 6d* i ^ ^ * • 

The JOitfnai of p Regimental Officer, 4<p^^ tlie eecent Can.' 
'p^gitf^lPbS'^tjiagar anCt Spain, nnder Lord Vmoupit'Wellingtor. 
♦s. 6d.« > ,> 

^ « . Mia. 

A Map of Portugal, drati9MI lihbM the various provincial Survey'*;. 
Corrected by tl|i< Naistwd Chiervihtions of X>r \lncente Tofino, ana 
^the Fopography of Don Thomas Lopez. 4s. 6d. 

J Pinkerton’s New Modem Adtts, No. XL Qpntainil^ Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, and Stinthem Italy. 1/. Is. « 

* JUUhlC'. ♦ 

A General CoHectioii of the Ancient Music of Jreland, arranged 
for the Piancfortev Vol* I. liL 6$. Large Papei^ 1/. 11s. 6d. 

* NOVELS Ajn> KOMANCES. 

The Monk and the Vinedresser i otf tlie Emigrants of Bellesme : 
a Moral Tale. By a Lady. ISmo. Ss. , 

Old Timer Revived ; a romantic ^^tory m t4ie Ninth Age. By 
EyeflA** 4 VbL 18zno« 1/. ^ 

^ia Suited; or, the Rival Heitessn. 2 voL 8vo. 12s. 

Tm Mysteriasof fhvffey Caalle; a Romance. By Ge;>. Lambe 
esq. 4 vol* ISmo. 11. 2 $. ^ 

Rosa in Ltdfttbo. Oy She AiTimor of the Young Mother. 4 vol. * 
12mo. lA 2s. ^ 

Caroline ‘ Ormshijf} ^r< the J^tdvimtageji of Education. 12ma. 
5s. ' Y * 

The Gastle of ActaRodit ^ rim Banditri of the Forest t a Ro- 



1^0. 
lie. ■■ 


2s. 


RyOto^mirii. 4 
lie Sod of w fitonn; ‘9! 

[o. m ‘ ^ 

Tales Of 8^12^. i5s. 

The Bra4o^viSon; (% the Chief of St Maldo: a Romance. 



By M«iiir Siddkms. 4 vol. 

2 

vol. ^S. i ' K i A ^ 

The Priory o^St Miiiry. By Brid^^lSl ]mli#e. 4 vol. 12mo. 

Euphronhi} Qr>,riieCapriee. Byl^sl^lnts. 3 vol. jfltfno. 15s.' 
. Ccslebs in «i[pureh ef a IiRstress. 2 voi ' lOs. ‘ ^ 
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TsuqIcoi^sM^a Forest. Post tlvot Os. 6d. ' • * » * 

The AisMB of St Glei^it^ $ m, the^ A>is of Liff. 4*Vc^ Bj 
Anthony fVcctetIck Holstein* *. T * • • 

* Romance Readers and ROQtifiet Wr{tM%» M vol. i2n}0* llfai' 
The Refusal. By M» S ^ 

BaaMrs throt^ ihe VlcjdnL^ BedttMloitai By 

Plunkett S rol* Idsn ^ a « » 

lUacIc^ilock Hottae y <ir#*XMlBli8ugkt Expith?teii«a. #^iroli' IShno* 

The Castles of JdUinanji^ ted Kflige^ S Yol. 
l*ondon Charactes of uie )»re8tekCeiitary. 9 voh 10s. 

Love* Hatted* and Revenge; •m Swiss Ronaisce. &y J* P* Xsu 
they. S -wjH. I^ma* 15s. 

The Convent of Otey Ptnltete* ^lt(d. Sis. * 

Tales of Real Life, forming a Setjia KL Mrwi £dgewoith*s Tale^ 
% of FashioAable lafe. ^ voh 1$# V 

ModersJTtmesj.ons Anecdotes ^ the En^jiUh Fawuly* |i vol. 
}2mo 15s! ^ *. 

The Anaerican Savage $ o«v Otah an<r Phtabetd* "voL * ^ 

— A Winter in Hdtohiiirgkji Jlufci'in Brothers. 3 vol. l^o*, 

15s, ^ 

The Beau MoftHej or, SbMte hi FashteuUe Life. SvA 12mo« 

3 5s ^ ^ 

The lUdiikid Manner; or* Blelkard ^ IBiuaivay. By Mrs PR- 

Ivington. 41. ^ *• * 

MLlteCS. • 

A cursory Review «f the iate Adnnnistratstm t with a few Re. 
marks on the htrlctures of the Quarterly Heview <m Mr MooitS 
Publication li> 6d. * 


The Principles and Conduct of Ihe War. fs. ^ 

Radical HeforQ!; sts on the AboUdon of Sinecures 

Pensions. Ss. ^ i • a 

Better JLate thatl Haver; or* ^yposM^tetionson ihe War, the 

Necessity of Peace. 3s 6d, ^ 

IVo Letters from thf Right Bte. Oeoifa Caimiiig «o Earl Cam- 
den. 2s. ^ . 

Short Rettt^rks chi thlBtate e# Pat4<e« dl die sdete of 18Q9. !«. 

A Review of Lord Saliirk’s lObjecrite to f Reform ia the Repre<«^ 
seittatiou die Peoc^ By lohu Pterson eib 1«. €4.* i 

A Letter toCidond Waiifle^ m Conduct i« faa^ 

mined and illustratedf Ss. if ^ ^ 

A Imer^o the ]l%ht hppn dds 

.add unequitable Ahwie M* hhi fwyal i te ||H(| ^ eiik the QsAe of Yoik. 
By the Rev. 1'. 1>. Posbrooke, M* p. ^ S.« ^ 

* ’ novtek. V ♦ 

Phflemon j of, tlH Progses# « paenii. By W*!^'*^*** 

Laurence Brown,.S vol. |b< d Hi ng fllvo. 

^Si^sh Georgies j % PUefli.' By Jas. fSfilteunei. f 4to. lA I is. dih 
This Pfitetical R.cwistMl’ agiitBfpoutgry df PotjUF® Poetry tl!{ 
yte«i^806-7. Ciowp 8vo* r t ^ 
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500 I f«si of Nmo Pubhcattmis, ^ Jan* 

t • e • 

Poettj ^or OijiilHTeii By the Author Mrs Lcicetler’s School, 
S? voL I'tnio, 3ji* ‘ 

I'hc Battle «f TaUvai^. Syo. 2«t <Sd, 

The Bon Vtv ot Caa^noniy. in four Cantos. From 

the French of Bi 4i^ 5fc.^ 

Mercy; a PoenniMaXpM lltsltiae*# wl ior preventing Cruelty to 
Animalt, Is. • 

Mod m Fre^lyttsin. 8vo» * 

Tlie of the X>yt^ Mttae; a doUectidh of 'Poetry, com* 

pnshijf thf choicest i^odocnons of ^ hrtm% Lyre. Ta 

Select Foetidal TmnUatkms the CUsuca of Antiquity. Ts. 

T'ht Pdeucal Bouquet: selecidd frc|n Uie 'Storks of the mosi emi- 

n(;»t British Poets. 7s. 

PoeScai hhutatives, Epig^ ontf humorous Pieces, from the 
most emortettc Author^ i Tir 
Tni Popish Divan t/W, PoUtf^^l banhadrito* Sa 64. 

Vlfaiiac* } if, thcjfTiiude «t Palhirk; la metiica} Romu^ice, 4to. 
BftMadBiiiU lA 

, l^itihip At dyoid: with other Poecas. |a 6d. 

The Bat^ of the Block#: an heroic Foem^ m three Cantos. By 
the Author of the Fantoccini. Xa 

Mmstrelsy i being a Selection of Fugitive Poetry from 
the best English Authors ; with some original Pieces. 2 vol. 14s. 
Sontiets and Other Poems By Martha Hanson. 2 vq]L 14a 
The Decision of Jj^ttUpius, ii) Caui^ P* Ft eersas M* P. 
Svo. 6d. \ 

The Maid of Gviban} a Fragment. By Robert Mudie». Dundee. 
8ro. 1a 

The Gohlin-Qroom j a Tale of Dunse. By F(^«dck Esq. 
ito. 15^1 

ntaoiaxiy ^ ^ 

Rcde^ tion<; on the Tendmscy of a Fublicadon, endded. Hints to 
the Pilhbc ana the licgislature on the Naturw and Efflct of Evange¬ 
lical PtWching. By ^e Rev. Jc^ Hume Spry, M. A. 2$. 6d, 
Five Essays on the Proof of M^*s Future Existence. T5 which 
ait prcdxed. Seventeen Sermons on important SubjectA By Pen- 
dlebury Houghtoiiu ^ 

Six Sermons, on some of the mOst important Points of Chiystia* 
nity; as also, Five on Occasional SnbjectA^ By the €tev. 

A. FiestouMR.. M* Rector "of Bidgworth» Gloucester. 10A6d. to 
6ufa«cuhcraiS^2sJ6d. to K<^iub»cnbcrs. 

Lettpri^to the Rev. Daniel Veysie, ^ D. occasioned by his Pn - 
serv idvn against Gnitaxiauism» By Dant Carpenter, LL, D. 12mo. 
•Va 6d. ‘ * * 

An Atteo^t |o chow 'li|e FoUy and Danger of Methodtsnr. Bj 
the Editor or the Baamwiav We^y- Newsp,u^. 2 a 6d. 

Sermons on ssnrera! Stih^tSf ^om the ipld Testament. By Jolu;^ 
H UAppo, M. A. SVQ, 9s. ' - 

|»tcache4 befege hM QspDIl^ ^ Archbishop qf.Yorl^ 
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Ten(I««cv Methodism, and Eran* 
some Remarks on tlic Hints of a Bar- 


and the Clergy of M at the Visitation, Angns^ • •jBy. the 

Rev. Sidney Smith, Rertoi oi Toston* Yorkshne. '.*s. 

The History of the CL uch « i. ( hrist, ‘^1. IV. Tfy ’the.Rev# 
Isaac Milner, D. D. F. R.^ bvo.* 

An Inquiry into the Mujpw TendaMc v M 
gelunA Freachirir, includlT 
rister. By WUham Bums. >: ... 

Lectures on our Lord's .Sertnon on the Mount. . By L itres ISicws* 
ter, Minister at Craijg* 6vo. lOs. 6]d, ^ •» 

The Exposition of the Creed. ]6y John Pearson, I>. I>. Bikhop of 
Chester, abrid^d by the Rev. C.TJamey, of Greenwich. 8s. 

The Ob.igauons of ClnistianS to Attempt thd Conversion of the 
Jews. Js. • , « 

A Review of the Policy and f^uliar Doctiines of the' present 
Chuikh of Rome. By Uie Rev. Pete? R^^rtf A. M. bs. 

The Religious 'Vorld 'displaytd ; or a'View of tlic four grand' 
Systcmn^f Religions Judmsm, Faganis^ Clifllsti ‘4i|idJi$oham. 
medism. Uy t!ie Rev. Robert Adam, BdfA. 3 1*. od. 

Preparation for ithe HoJjl’ Order ot Priests: By',N*^. Ht^ting- 
ford, D. D Bishop of Glouccsteiv §s. 6cL 

Stiictures on the Work entitled. Zeal w'ithout lnnov.itlon. Is.6d. 

Sermons by the late Biahop Woisley, in 2 vcd. 8vo, 21s. 

TOl>OGRAril\. ^ 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Cardigan. ,By 
Samuel l^usli Mey^ck, A. B. Royal 4to. 4/. 4s. 

An Account of the British Settlement of Hondutaa. By Cap¬ 
tain Hendcroin. 8vo. 7s. 

I’opogra^y of London. By John Lockic, Inspector of Build¬ 
ings to uhr rheeni* Fire-Office. 8vo. 8s. 

A Desciijition of the Feioc Islands. Translated from the Dairdsh 
by l>ie Rev. (r.^..aadt. i^vo. 128. 

VOYAaK^ ANI>lrRAV£LS. • '* 

Voyages and Travels to Pekin, Muiltlla, and the Idc of France, 
betwe'ni 1784 and 1801. By«^ de Guignes, French Resident in 
China. 4 to. 

Continental Excursions, or Tours Into Fnkncc, Snntzerland and 
Germany, m 1782, 1787, and 1789. By the Rev. Thomas Pciv. 
uington, M. A. 2 voL 8vo. 15s. '* 

A Second Journey ki Spain, in the ^rinjg of 1 By Robert 
fiem|de. fcvo. 8s. ** 
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